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NOTICE 


The  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  published  some  months^ 
before  the  opening  of  the  session.  Staff,  courses,  and  regulations  will 
probably  be  as  announced,  but  the  University  reserves  the  right  to 

make  changes. 
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The  Academic  Year 

The  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Session  of  the  University  will  begin  on  ^ 

Thursday,  24  September  1953,  at  8 a.m.  Convocation  will  be  held  on  t 

Saturday,  15  May  1954  (this  date  is  provisional).  ’ 

1953 

lUNE  15 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  fall  supplemental  with- 
out  extra  fee. 

25 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  fall  supplemental  with  ll 
extra  fee. 

July  2 — Registration  for  Summer  School.  Registrations  will  not  be  ac-  ji 
cepted  after  2 July  unless  special  arrangements  have  been  f 
made  before  that  date,  and  on  these  late  registrations  an  i 
additional  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged.  I 

3 — Summer  School  opens  at  8 a.m. 

10 — Last  day  for  receiving  appUcations,  from  Summer  School  and 
extramural  students,  for  August  examinations  and  degrees, 
without  extra  fee. 

20 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications,  from  Summer  School  and 
extramural  students,  for  August  examinations  and  degrees, 
with  extra  fee. 

August  14 — Summer  School  closes. 

18 — Supplemental  examinations  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  begin. 

September  1 — ^Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  the  Robert  Bruce 
Bursaries  and  grants  from  the  O.  M.  Montgomery  Me- 
morial Fund. 

17 — ^Last  day  for  registrations  of  extramural  students  without 
extra  fee. 

21 —  Registration  in  Arts  begins  on  21  September  for  students 
who  are  registering  for  the  first  time.  This  group  includes 
students  transferring  from  other  institutions.  A late  fee  will 
be  charged  after  this  date  ($5  on  22  September  and  $3  a 
day  thereafter). 

22 —  Registration  of  previously  registered  students  in  Honours 
Courses,  in  Physical  and  Health  Education,  and  graduate 
students. 

* The  term  “Academic  Year”  used  in  connection  with  regulations  and  Courses 

of  Study  refers  to  the  period  extending  from  1 October  to  30  September. 
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September  23 — Registration  of  previously  registered  students  in  Courses 
in  General  Arts  and  Commerce.  A late  fee  will  be  charged 
after  this  date  ($5  on  24  September  and  $3  a day  there- 
after). 

24 — Classes  in  Arts  open  at  8 a.m.  Last  day  for  registra- 
tion of  extramural  students  with  an  extra  fee  of  $5. 

October  3 — Last  day  for  registration  of  intramural  students  who  have  not 
previously  obtained  permission  to  register  later. 

10 — ^Fall  Convocation. 

16 — University  Day. 

December  1 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications  and  fees  from  extra- 
mural students  for  January  examinations.  Beginning  of  the 
mid-year  examinations  to  be  announced. 

19 — Christmas  holidays  begin  at  noon. 


1954 

January  4 — Examinations  in  half-courses  of  the  first  term  begin. 

6 — Classes  in  courses  of  the  second  term  begin  at  8 a.m.  Last 
day  for  the  payment  of  the  second  instalment  of  fees  with- 
out penalty. 

15 — Last  dav  for  receiving  applications  from  candidates  for  the 
M.  C.  Cameron  Scholarship  in  Gaelic. 

February  10 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications  and  fees  from  extra- 
mural students  for  the  April  examinations  and  for  degrees. 

March  1 — Last  day  for  receiving  manuscripts  for  university  prizes,  appli- 
cations for  Research  Fellowships,  R.  Samuel  McLaughlin 
and  Leonard  Fellowships,  and  Khaki  University  and  other 
Scholarships. 

15 — Last  day  for  receiving  applications  and  fees  for  degrees  from 
intramural  students. 

April  1 — Classwork  closes.  Written  notice  due  at  the  Registrar’s  Office 
of  candidates’  intention  to  compete  for  Provincial  Scholar- 
ships and  Ontario  Matriculation  Scholarships. 

6 — Examinations  begin. 

10 — ^Last  day  for  extramural  students  to  register  for  the  summer 
session  without  extra  fee. 

16 — Good  Friday. 

1 7 — ^Last  day  for  extramural  students  to  add  classes  for  the  summer 
session  with  extra  fee. 

May  15 — Convocation  for  conferring  degrees,  announcing  honours,  and 
distributing  prizes  and  medals.  (This  date  is  provisional.) 
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TIME  TABLE  of  LABORATORY  WORK 


All  laboratory  periods  are  from  1.30  to  4.30  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Periods  marked  (f)  are  from  1.30  to  3.30.  Periods  held  at  other  than  these  times 
are  marked  (*)  and  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  table  below. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Bacteriology 

13 

13 

Biochemistry 

20* 

— 

Biology 

1 (Sec.  A)t. 

JO,  18,  20* 

16, 

— 

Chemistry 

12,  17,  22 

12,  14, 

— 

15a,  22 

Geology 

1*,  16a, 

1*,2*,  24t 

18Bt,  25At 

— 

Physics 



It,  lOAt, 

— 

12Bt,  17Bt 

Physiology 

20* 

20* 

Psychology 

— — 

— . — 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday  Saturday 

13 

13 

10  

16,  18 

16,  18 



i (Sec.  B)t, 

11,20*,  31 

19,20*, 

17,  20* 
11,25 

1*,  12*, 
14t,  26t 

It,  ll'^' 


It,  2*,  11 B,  12,22  22* 

24  ■ 

lOAt,  12t,  lit  10a*,  12* 

13b*,  20*, 

21*  

2t,  13b*, 

14a*,  22  2t,  22 

10  10  

15*  


Afternoon  Periods 


Biochemistry 

Biology 

Chemistry 


Geology 


Physics 


Physiology 

Psychology 


20  —Mon  9-12 

20  —Tues,  Wed,  Fri  9-11  Thurs  10-12 
2 —Thurs  2.30-4.30 
13  — 6 hours  a week,  to  be  arranged 
22  — Mon,  Tues,  Fri  1.30-4.30;  Saturday  9-12 

1 — Mon,  Tues,  Wed  1-4 

2 —Tues  1.30-3.30  or  3.30-5.30 
10a — Thurs  1.30-3.30;  Saturday  9-11 

12  — Wed  3.30-5.30  (2nd  term);  Thurs  1.30-3.30  (both  terms); 

Saturday  9-11  (1st  term) 
nh— Thurs  3.30-5.30 
17  —Wed  1.30-5.30 

20  —Thurs  3.30-5.30 

21  —Thurs  1 30-3.30  or  3.30-5.30 
11  —Wed  1.30-4.30  or  2.30-5.30 
nh— Thurs  1.30-3.30  or  3.30-5.30 
U2l— Thurs  1.30-3.30  or  3.30-5.30 
20  — Mon,  Tues  1.30-5.30 

15  — Thurs  2-5 
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History  of  the  University 

QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  owes  its  origin  to  the  desire  of  the  Synod  ; 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  in  connection  with  the  Church  i 
of  Scotland,  for  a ministry  trained  within  the  country.  As  early  as  ; 
1832  the  Provincial  Government  had  been  petitioned  “to  endow  without  ( 
delay  an  institution,  or  professorships,  for  the  education  and  training  of  i 
young  men  for  the  ministry  in  connection  with  the  Synod”.  This  and  other  d 
representations  failing  of  their  object,  steps  were  taken  by  the  Synod  to  ; 
found  a college  at  Kingston  on  the  lines  of  the  Scottish  National  Universi-  c 
ties.  On  16  October  1841  a Royal  Charter  was  issued  by  Her  Majesty  * 
Queen  Victoria  for  the  estabhshment  of  Queen’s  College,  Kingston,  and  ! 
the  first  classes  were  opened  in  March  1842,  with  Reverend  Di  Liddell  i 
as  Principal.  Funds  were  provided  in  part  by  grants  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland  and  from  the  Canadian  Government,  and  in  part  by  | 
liberal  subscriptions  from  the  friends  of  the  young  and  growing  University.  / 
In  1867-8,  however,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Provincial  grant,  and  the  failure  i 
of  the  Commercial  Bank,  almost  brought  financial  disaster.  But  the  crisis,  i; 
was  met  by  the  determination  of  Principal  Snodgrass  and  other  self-denying  ;f 
workers,  chief  among  whom  was  Professor  Mackerras.  The  country  was  ^ 
canvassed  for  subscriptions  and  as  a result  of  the  widespread  interest  t 
aroused,  $113,000  was  added  to  the  endowment.  ^ 

In  1877  Principal  Snodgrass  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  G.  M.  | 
Grant,  who  for  a quarter  of  a century  built  with  brilliant  success  upon  the  < 
foundation  laid  by  his  predecessors.  Under  him  the  University  gained  ra-  I 
pidly  in  size  and  prestige.  By  1881  Queen’s  had  a new  building,  an  enlarged  f 
staff,  and  a great  increase  of  students.  In  1887,  as  the  result  of  an  effort  i 
in  commemoration  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee,  $250,000  was  raised,  resulting  r 
in  further  extension  and  in  the  establishment  of  new  professorships. 

Principal  Grant  died  in  1902,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  following  year*  ; 
by  the  Very  Reverend  D.  M.  Gordon.  In  1916,  owing  to  ill-health.  Principal  i 
Gordon  resigned  his  position,  but  continued  in  office  until  the  autumn  of  i 
1917,  when  the  Reverend  R.  Bruce  Taylor  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  f 
1930  Principal  Taylor  resigned  his  position  to  live  abroad  and  Dr  J.  C. 
Connell  was  appointed  Acting  Principal.  He  held  this  position  for  four 
months,  until  October,  when  W.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  Headmaster  of  Christ’s  ; 
Hospital,  England,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  was  in-  > 
stalled  as  Principal  of  the  University.  Dr  Fyfe  resigned  in  1936  to  accept  the  ) 
Principalship  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Dr  Fyfe  was  succeeded  by  ; 
Principal  R.  C.  Wallace,  President  of  the  University  of  Alberta  from  1928  ' 
to  1936. 
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Dr  Wallace  retired  in  September  1951,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prin- 
cipal William  A.  Mackintosh,  the  first  Queen’s  graduate  to  hold  the  Prin- 
cipalship. 

In  1854  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Queen’s  was  estabhshed.  It  was  re- 
organized in  1866  as  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  affi- 
liation with  the  University,  but  in  1891  the  original  status  was  resumed. 

Queen’s  led  the  way  in  coeducation.  As  early  as  1870  special  classes 
in  English  and  other  subjects  were  formed  for  women,  but  Courses  leading 
to  a degree  were  not  opened  to  them  until  1878-9.  In  1880  co-education 
was  extended  to  the  medical  course,  and  in  1883  a separate  Women’s  Med- 
ical College  was  opened  and  affiliated  with  Queen’s.  It  was  closed  in  1894, 
as  similar  facilities  were  offered  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere.  In  1943,  for 
the  first  time  in  forty-nine  years,  women  were  again  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

ITie  School  of  Mining  was  founded  in  1893  under  an  Ontario  charter 
and  was  under  the  control  of  a separate  Board  until  1916  when  it  was, 
amalgamated  with  the  University,  and  now  constitutes  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science.  In  1943  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  admitted  women  to 
the  Course  for  the  first  time. 

In  1907  the  Ontario  Government  established  at  Queen’s  a second  Fa- 
culty of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  providing  professional  training  for 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Province.  In  1920,  however,  the 
work  of  the  Faculty  was  discontinued  because  of  the  decision  of  the  Govern-* 
ment  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  to  create  in  Toronto 
the  Ontario  College  for  Teachers. 

Queen’s  University,  though  founded  by  a church,  was  dedicated  to  the 
nation.  As  its  constituency  expanded,  its  constitution  was  gradually  broad- 
ened, until  finally  in  1912,  as  a result  of  an  amicable  arrangement  between 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  an  act  was  pas- 
sed by  the  Dominion  Parliament  removing  the  last  vestige  of  denominational 
control. 

The  endowment  of  the  University  is  at  present  almost  $5,671,550  and 
the  annual  income,  derived  from  all  sources,  is  over  $1,780,000.  The  re- 
gistration has  grown  from  665  in  1900  to  over  6300  in  the  present  session, 
and  Queen’s  has  become  nation-wide  in  its  work  and  influence. 
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Covernment  and  Administration 

The  administration  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees 
the  University  Council,  the  Senate,  and  the  Faculty  Boards. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  ex-officio  and  elective  members.  The  i 
ex-officio  members  are  the  Chancellor,  the  Principal,  and  the  Rector.  The 
elective  members  consist  of:  one  representative  from  each  affiliated  college; 
representatives,  as  provided  for  by  the  Statutes,  from  the  University  Coun- 
cil, the  Benefactors,  and  the  Graduates;  and  members  elected  by  the  Board  ; 
of  Trustees. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  to  manage  the  finances,  to 
possess  and  care  for  the  property,  to  procure  legislation,  to  appoint  in-  ^ 
structors  and  other  officers,  and  in  general  to  attend  to  such  external  matters  i 
as  do  not  relate  directly  to  instruction.  „ 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL  ! 

The  University  Council  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Trustees,  the  mem-  * 
bers  of  the  Senate,  and  an  equal  number  of  members  elected  by  the  gradu- 
ates from  their  own  members. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  University  Council  is  held  on  the  day  im- 
mediately preceding  the  spring  Convocation. 

The  functions  of  the  Council  are: 

( 1 ) to  elect  the  Chancellor,  except  when  two  or  more  candidates  are  i 
nominated,  in  which  case  the  election  is  by  registered  graduates; 

(2)  to  elect  six  Trustees,  two  of  whom  shall  retire  annually; 

(3)  to  make  by-laws  governing  the  elections  of  (a)  the  Rector  by  the  : 
registered  students,  (b)  seven  Trustees  by  the  benefactors,  (c)  six  Trustees  i, 
by  the  University  Council,  (d)  six  Trustees  by  the  graduates; 

(4)  to  discuss  all  questions  relating  to  the  University  and  its  welfare; 

(5)  to  make  representation  of  its  views  to  the  Senate  or  the  Board  of 
Trustees; 

(6)  to  decide  on  proposals  for  affiliation; 

(7)  to  arrange  all  matters  pertaining  to  (a)  its  own  meetings  and  business, 

^b)  the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  Convocation,  (c)  the  installation  of 
the  Chancellor,  (d)  the  fees  for  membership,  registration  and  voting.  | 
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THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  consists  of:  the  Principal;  the  Vice-Principal;  the  Principal  of 
Queen’s  Theological  College;  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science;  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine;  three 
Professors  elected  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  three  Professors  elected  by  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science;  three  Professors  elected  by  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine;  one  Professor  elected  by  the  Faculty  of  Queen’s  Theological 
College. 

The  functions  of  the  Senate  are: 

(1)  to  determine  all  matters  of  an  academic  character  which  concern  the) 
University  as  a whole; 

(2)  to  consider  and  determine  all  courses  of  study  leading  to  a degree, 
including  conditions  of  Matriculation  on  recommendation  of  the  respective 
Faculty  Boards;  but  the  Senate  shall  not  embody  any  changes  without 
having  previously  presented  them  to  the  Faculty; 

(3)  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  establishment  of  any  addi- 
tional faculty,  department,  chair,  or  course  of  instruction  in  the  University; 

(4)  to  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  Alma  Mater  Society 
and  the  Governing  Boards; 

(5)  to  determine  all  regulations  regarding  the  social  functions  of  the  stu- 
dents within  the  University,  and  regarding  the  University  Library  and 
University  Reading  Rooms; . 

(6)  to  publish  the  University  Calendars; 

(7)  to  conduct  examinations; 

(8)  to  grant  degrees; 

(9)  to  award  University  Scholarships,  Medals,  and  Prizes; 

(10)  to  enforce  the  Statutes,  Rules  and  Ordinances  of  the  University; 

(11)  and  generally  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Governing 
Boards  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
University. 


THE  FACULTY  BOARDS 

The  Faculty  Boards  are  constituted  as  follows: 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  the 
Dean,  Professors,  Associate  Professors,  Assistant  Professors,  Lecturers 
of  each  Faculty  (in  Arts,  after  one  year’s  experience)  and  the  University 
Librarian  have  power  to  meet  as  separate  boards,  and  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  each  Faculty  under  such  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Trustees 
may  prescribe. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Dean,  Professors,  Associate  Professors, 
and  Assistant  Professors  have  power  to  meet  as  a separate  board,  and  to 
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administer  the  affairs  of  the  Faculty  under  such  regulations  as  the  Board 
of  Trustees  may  prescribe.  ! 

The  Principal  and  Vice-Principal  are  ex-officio  members  of  each  of 
the  Faculty  Boards. 

The  functions  of  the  Faculty  Boards  are: 

( 1 ) to  recommend  to  the  Senate  courses  of  study  leading  to  a degree,  and 
the  conditions  of  admission; 

(2)  to  decide  upon  applications  for  admission  or  for  change  of  course, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  to  submit  to  the  Senate  names  for  both  ordinary  and  honorary  degrees;  | 

(4)  to  arrange  the  time-table  for  classes  and  to  edit  the  Faculty  Calendar,  j 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate; 

(5)  to  control  registration,  and  determine  the  amount  of  fees  and  manner 
of  payment,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Senate  and  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees; 

(6)  to  deal  with  class  failures; 

(7)  to  exercise  academic  supervision  over  students; 

(8)  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Senate  as  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  University; 

(9)  to  award  Faculty  Scholarships,  Medals,  and  Prizes;  | 

(10)  to  appoint  within  the  limits  of  the  funds  made  available  by  the>  | 
Trustees  such  sessional  assistants,  fellows,  tutors,  and  demonstrators  as  « 
shall  be  needed  to  give  instruction  in  the  subjects  taught  by  the  Faculty; 

(11)  to  pass  such  regulations  and  by-laws  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 

exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Faculty.  I 
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The  Administration 


The  University 

Chancellor— ThQ  Honourable  C.  A.  Dunning,  P.C.,  LL.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
J.  M.  Macdonnell,  M.C.,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 

Rector — L.  W.  Brockington,  C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Vice  Chancellor  and  Principal 

W.  A.  Mackintosh,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Vice  Principal  Emeritus 

W.  E.  McNeill,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Vice  Principal — J.  A.  Corry,  LL.B.,  B.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Treasurer — M.  C.  Tillotson,  M.B.E.,  B.Com.,  M.B.A. 
Assistant  Treasurer — J.  W.  Bannister,  B.Com. 

Accountant — J.  T.  Winney 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds — R.  Hinton 
Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings — F.  R.  Leadlay,  B.Sc. 

Registrar — Jean  I.  Royce,  B.A. 

Assistant  Registrar — K.  Jean  Richardson,  B.A. 

Dean  of  Women — A.  Vibert  Douglas,  M.B.E.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

Assistant  to  the  Principal — J.  A.  Edmison,  Q.C.,  B.A. 
Endowment  Officer — Monica  L.  McQueen 
Director  of  Publicity — D.  G.  Dewar,  B.A.,  B.S.W. 


Warden  of  the  Students*  Memorial  Union — ^J.  E.  Wright,  M.B.E. 


The  Administration 

Director  of  the  Department  of  University  Extension, 
Director  of  the  Summer  School — H.  W.  Curran,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Department  of  University  Extension 
Kathleen  L.  Healey 

Medical  Officer — H.  M.  Campbell,  M.D.,C.M. 

University  Chaplain  and  Advisor  to  Veterans 
Rev.  A.  M.  Laverty,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Chief  Examination  Proctor — H.  S.  Pollock,  M.Sc. 
Secretary  of  the  General  Alumni  Association, 

Manager  of  the  Employment  Bureau — H.  J.  Hamilton,  B.A. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts 

Founded  1841 

Dean — R.  O.  Earl,  E.D.,  B.A.,  S.M.,  Ph.D. 

Secretary — Jean  I.  Royce,  B.A. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Founded  1854 

Dean — G.  H.  Ettinger,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  M.D.,C.M.,  F.R.S.C. 
Secretary — H.  D.  McEwen,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

Founded  1893 

Dean — D.  S.  Ellis,  D.S.O.,  V.D.,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  M.C.E. 
Secretary — J.  W.  Brooks,  M.A.Sc. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration 

Established  1919 

Director — R.  G.  H.  Smails,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  A.C.A.,  F.C.A. 
Secretary — M.  Dorothy  A.  Campbell,  B.A. 

The  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

Established  1947 

Director  — -F.  L.  Bartlett,  B.A. 

The  School  of  Nursing 

Established  1947 

Director — Jenny  M.  Weir,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Reg.N. 
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The  Institute  of  Local  Goyernment 
Director — ^K.  G.  Crawford,  M.A. 


The  Administratioai 


The  Board  of  Trustees 

The  Chancellor,  The  Honourable  C.  A.  Dunning 
The  Principal,  W.  A.  Mackintosh 
The  Rector,  L.  W.  Brockington 
Chairman — J.  M.  Macdonnell,  M.C.,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 
Secretary — M.  C.  Tillotson,  B.Com.,  M.B.A. 

Assistant  Secretary — J.  W.  Bannister,  B.Com. 

Ex-Officio  Members — the  Chancellor,  the  Principal,  the  Rector. 
Elective  Members — 


Retire  1954 

H.  G.  Bertram,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,i  Dundas,  Ont. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Brown,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.D.,®  Kingston,  Ont. 

R.  O!  Campney,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  M.P.,i  Vancouver,  B.C. 

J.  M.  Farrell,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  LL.D.^  Kingston,  Ont. 

R.  D.  Harkness,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  B.Sc.^  Montreal,  Que. 

M.  N.  Hay,  B.Sc.^  Kingston,  Ont. 

J.  M.  Macdonnell,  M.C.,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  M.P.^  Toronto,  Ont 

W.  E.  McNeill,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.^  Kingston,  Ont. 

Mrs.  James  Richardson,  LL.D.®  Winnipeg,  Man. 

B.  M.  Stewart,  M.A.,  Ph.D.^  Hartsdale,  N.Y. 

Retire  1955 

The  Honourable  Mr  Justice  C.  A.  Cameron,  B.A.i  Ottawa,  Ont. 
t W.  C.  Clark,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.^  Ottawa,  Ont 
Elmer  Davis,  Esq.^  Kingston,  Ont. 

Miss  Florence  S.  Dunlop,  M.A.,  Ph.D.^  Ottawa,  Ont. 

D.  D.  Findlay,  B.Sc.s  Carleton  Place,  Out. 

E.  C.  Gill,  B.A.^  Toronto,  Ont. 


’ Elected  by  the  University  Council  for  three  years 
2 Elected  by  the  Benefactors  for  four  years 
2 Elected  by  the  Graduates  for  three  years 

4 Elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  represent  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  for 
three  years 

^ Appointed  by  the  Governing  Board  of  Queen’s  Theological  College  for  one  year 
® Elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  four  years 

" Elected  by  the  Benefactors  to  represent  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  for  three 
years 

t Deceased,  27  December  1952 
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J.  C.  Macfarlane,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.i  Toronto,  Ont. 

A.  E.  MacRae,  B.Sc.7  Ottawa,  Ont. 

D.  K.  MacTavish,  Q.C.,  B.A.2  Ottawa,  Ont. 

J.  B.  Stirling,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,^  Montreal,  Que. 

Retire  1956 

J.  O.  Baker,  E.D.,  M.D.,C.M.,3  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Boucher,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,2  Kingston,  Ont. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Campbell,  B.A.,^  Montreal,  Que. 

R.  L.  Dunsmore,  B.Sc.,"^  Montreal,  Que. 

D.  A.  Gillies,  B.A.,'  Arnprior,  Ont. 

H.  G.  Hilton,  B.Sc.,«  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Dennis  Jordan,  B.A.,  M.D.,C.M.,6  Toronto,  Ont. 

J.  E.  McAskill,  M.D.,C.M.,i  Watertown,  N.Y. 

N.  F.  Tisdale,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,t^  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Retire  1957 

Donald  Gordon,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,6  Montreal,  Que. 

T.  A.  McGinnis,  B.Sc.,2  Kingston,  Ont. 

D.  I.  McLeod,  B.A.,6  Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  N.  McLeod,  B.A.,^  Toronto,  Ont. 

! 

The  University  CouncU 

Secretary — Ian  MacLachlan,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Ex-Officio  Members — the  Chancellor,  the  Principal,  the  members  of  : 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

Elective  Members — Retire  1954  j 

C.  H.  Bland,  C.M.G.,  B.A.  Ottawa,  Ont.  | 

*The  Honourable  Mr  Justice  C.  A.  Cameron,  B.A.  Ottawa,  Ont.  i 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Chown,  B.A.  Kingston,  Ont.  | 

J.  M.  Courtright,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Toronto,  Ont.  | 

D.  G.  Geiger,  B.Sc.  Toronto,  Ont.  1 

H.  J.  Hamilton,  B.A.  Kingston,  Ont.  j 

R.  H.  Hay,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  Kingston,  Ont.  i 

fj.  E.  Plunkett,  Phm.B.,  M.D.,C.M.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  F.A.C.P.  Ottawa,  i 

Ont.  I 

G.  J.  Smith,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Kingston,  Ont.  ; 

Retire  1955  ' 

L.  H.  Appleby,  M.D.,C.M.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.A.C.S.  Vancouver,  B.C.  t 

W.  N.  Ball,  M.A.  Walkerville,  Ont. 

G.  C.  Bateman,  C.M.G.,  O.B.E.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.  Montreal,  Que.  ij 

J.  A.  Bell,  B.Sc.  Toronto,  Ont.  i 

N.  L.  Bowen,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  | 

J.  L.  Murray,  B.A.,  B.Paed.  Kingston,  Ont. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Rowland,  B.A.,  B.Com.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

="N.  F.  Tisdale,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Miss  Mary  E.  White,  M.A.  Toronto,  Ont. 

* Representative  of  the  Council  on  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
t Deceased,  11  January  1953 
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Retire  1956 

* R.  O.  Campney,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  M.P.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

J.  E.  Hammett,  M.D.,C.M.  New  York,  N.Y. 

H.  A.  Hosking,  B.Sc.,  M.P.  Guelph,  Ont. 

H.  I.  Marshall,  M.Sc.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

S.  H.  McCuaig,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  LL.D.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

*J.  C.  Macfarlane,  Q.C.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  Toronto,  Ont. 

B.  R.  MacKay,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Ian  MacLachlan,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Kingston,  Ont.  " 

B.  T.  Yates,  B.Sc.,  M.E.I.C.  Cornwall,  Ont. 

Retire  1957 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Carver,  M.A.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

J.  A.  Hannah,  B.A.,  M.D.,C.M.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Judge  Walter  Little,  B.A.  North  Bay,  Ont. 

J.  R.  Matheson,  B.A.  Brockville,  Ont. 

* J.  E.  McAskill,  M.D.,C.M.,  F.A.C.S.  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Miss  Mary  McCallum,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Smiths  Falls,  Ont. 

E.  M.  Patton,  B.Com.  Montreal,  Que. 

J.  A.  Richardson,  B.A.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

C.  D.  Wight,  B.Sc.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Retire  1958 

H.  G.  Bertram,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.  Dundas,  Ont. 

C.  R.  Booth,  B.Sc.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

H.  T.  Ewart,  B.A.,  M.D.,C.M.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

E.  L.  Longmore,  B.Sc.  Timmins,  Ont. 

Miss  Helen  R.  McGregor,  B.A.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

L.  A.  Pierce,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Th.D.,  Litt.D.  Toronto,  Ont. 

H.  E.  Searle,  B.Sc.  South  Orange,  N.J. 

D.  W.  Stewart,  B.Sc.  Renfrew,  Ont. 

R.  M.  Winter,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Retire  1959 

O.  E.  Ault,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  Ph.D.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

M.  J.  Aykroyd,  B.Sc.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Cameron,  B.A.  Montreal,  Que. 

Judge  E.  W.  Cross,  Q.C.,  M.A.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

G.  C.  Monture,  O.B.E.,  B.Sc.,  D.Sc.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

R.  E.  K.  Rourke,  M.A.  Newmarket,  Ont. 

Austin  Smith,  M.D.,C.M.,  M.Sc.  Chicago,  111. 

Wallace  Troup,  M.D.,C.M.  Ottawa,  Ont. 

J.  H.  D.  Wilson,. B.Sc.  Chatham,  Ont. 

The  Senate 

Ex-Officio  Members — the  Principal,  the  Vice-Principal,  the  Dean  of 
THE  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Principal  of 
Queen's  Theological  College. 
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Elective  Members — The  Faculty  of  Arts 

A.  R.  C.  Duncan,  M.A.  Retires  1954 
W.  E.  C.  Harrison,  O.B.E.,  M.A.  Retires  1955 

F.  A.  Knox,  B.A.,  F.R.S.C.  Retires  1956 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine 

E.  M.  Boyd,  M.A.,  M.D.,C.M.  Retires  1954 

G.  M.  Brown,  M.D.,C.M.,  D.Phil.,  M.R.C.P., 

F.R.C.P.(C),  F.A.C.P.  Retires  1955 
J.  Wyllie,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  D.P.H.  Retires  1956 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

H.  S.  Pollock,  M.Sc.  Retires  1954 

L.  A.  Munro,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.C.I.C.  Retires  1955 
A.  V.  CoRLETT,  B.Sc.  Retires  1956 

Queen’s  Theological  College 
Rev.  W.  E.  L.  Smith,  M.C.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Retires  1954 
Secretary  to  the  Senate — the  Registrar 

The  Library 

Librarian — H.  P.  Gundy,  M.A. 

Curators — The  Principal,  the  Vice-Principal,  the  Principal  of  Queen’s  Theo- 
logical College,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Registrar, 
Professors  Hilda  Laird,  H.  H.  Stewart,  G.  M.  Brown,  and  G.  Short- 

LIFFE. 
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Emeritus  Professors 

M.  B.  Baker,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.( Queen’s),  F.G.S.A.,  F.R.S.C.  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Curator  of  the  Geological  Museum 

Kingston,  Out. 

J.  H.  Brovedani,  D.  es  L.  (Rennes).  Emeritus  Professor  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  Languages  and  Literature  Argentina 

T.  Callander,  M. A.  (Aberdeen,  Oxon.).  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  London,  England 

P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Docteur  de  FUniversite  de  Paris,  LL.D. 
(Queen’s).  Emeritus  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 

, Kingston,  Ont. 

A.  L.  Clark,  B.Sc.  (W.P.I.),  Ph.D.  (Clark),  LL.D.  (Queens),  F.R.S.C. 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Physics  Kingston,  Ont. 

J.  K.  Robertson,  M.A.  (Toronto),  LL.D.  (Queen’s),  F.R.S.C.,  M.R.I. 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Physics  London,  England 

Instructors  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 

H.  Alexander,  M.A.  (Liverpool),  F.R.S.C.  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

82  Queen’s  Crescent 

J.  R.  Allen,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Lecturer  in  Physics  904  Princess  Street 

J.  W.  Ambrose,  A.B.  (Stanford),  Ph.D.  (Yale),  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A.  Pro- 
fessor of  Geological  Sciences  and  Chairman  of  Undergraduate  Geolo- 
gical Studies  42  Napier  Street 

William  Angus,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell).  Associate  Professor  and  Direc- 
tor of  Drama  20  Beverley  Street 

F.  L.  Bartlett,  B.A.  (Toronto).  Professor  of  Physical  and  Health  Edu- 
cation and  Director  of  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

10  Maitland  Street 
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The  Faculty 

J.  F.  S.  Bendell,  B.A.  (Toronto).  Lecturer  in  Biology  681  Johnson  Street 

L.  G.  Berry,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto),  F.G.S.A.,  F.M.S.A.,  F.R.S.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mineralogy  Collins  Bay  P.O. 

J.  M.  R.  Beveridge,  B.Sc.  (Acadia),  Ph.D.  (Toronto),  M.D.  (University  ; 
of  Western  Ontario).  The  Craine  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Head  ■ 
of  the  Department  58  Centre  Street 

Andre  Bieler.  Professor  of  Fine  Art  (on  sabbatical  leave,  19.53-4). 

33  Hill  Street 

R.  M.  Billings,  M.D.,C.M.  (Queen’s).  Clinical  Assistant  in  Psychiatry  ' 

106  Clergy  Street  - 

J.  M.  Blackburn,  B.Sc.  (London  School  of  Economics),  Ph.D.  (Cantab.) 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Head  of  the  Department 

292  Johnson  Street  -t 

J.  C.  Cameron,  M.Com.  (Queen’s).  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations  and  a 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  74  Kensington  Avenue  ir 

1 

W.  B.  Carter,  M.A.  (Toronto).  Instructor  in  Philosophy  j 

3 1 George  Street  q 

iH.  M.  Cave,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Cantab.).  Professor  of  Physics  1 

133  King  Street  East 

D.  W.  Cole,  M.A.  (British  Columbia).’  Lecturer  in  English 

106  Clergy  Street  West 

J.  A.  Corry,  LL.B.  (Sask.),  B.C.L.  (Oxon.),  LL.D.  (Sask.),  F.R.S.C. 

Vice-Principal  and  Hardy  Professor  of  Political  Science 

44  Kensington  Avenue 

K.  G.  Crawford,  M.A.  (University  of  Western  Ontario).  Professor  and 

Head  of  the  Institute  of  Local  Government  135  Centre  Street 

H.  W.  Curran,  B.S.  (Hobart  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan).  Professor 
of  Biology  and  Director  of  University  Extension  90  Bagot  Street 

C.  A.  Curtis,  B.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  F.R.S.C.  The  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  Prof essor  of  Political  and  Economic  Science 

307  King  Street  West 

C.  H.  Curtis,  M.A.  (Queen’s).  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations 

5 Napier  Street 

R.  L.  Dorrance,  M.A.  (Toronto).  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

148  Lower  Albert  Street 

A.  Vibert  Douglas,  M.B.E.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (McGill),  F.R.A.S.  Dean  of 
Women  and  Acting  Professor  of  Astronomy  Ban  Righ  Hall 

A.  R.  C.  Duncan,  M.A.  (Edinburgh).  The  John  and  Ella  G.  Charlton 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Head  of  the  Department 

239  Albert  Street 
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The  Faculty 


R.  O.  Earl,  E.D.,  B.A.,  (Queen’s),  S.M.,  Ph.D.  (Chicago).  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  The  John  Roberts  Allan  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology  313  King  Street  West 

G.  L.  Edgett,  M.A.  (Mt.  Allison),  Ph.D.  (111.).  Associate  Professor  of 

Mathematics  41  Traymoor  Avenue 

A.  Edinborough,  M.C.,  M.A.  (Cantab.).  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

132  Earl  Street 

J.  F.  Edwards,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  M.A.  (P.E.)  (Michigan).  Associate 
Professor  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  72  Collingwood  street 

Hans  Eichner,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (London).  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

260  King  Street  East 

H.  W.  Ellis,  M.Sc.  (Acadia),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto).  Assistant  Professor 

of  Mathematics  Grenville  Park,  R.R.  No.  7 

H.  M.  Estall,  M.A.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Cornell).  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy  " Grenville  Park,  R.R.  No.  7 

G.  H.  Ettinger,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  M.D.,C.M.,  (Queen’s),  F.R.S.C.  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

67  Queen’s  Crescent 

W.  H.  Evans,  B.A.,  Docteur  de  I’Universite  de  Paris.  Professor  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  and  Head  of  the  Department 

Strathcona  Park,  Bath  Road  P.O. 

R.  L.  Fauconnier,  L-es-L.,  Agrege  de  I’Universite.  Associate  Professor 

of  French  115  King  Street  West 

M.  M.  Fitzpatrick,  M.A.  (Toronto).  Assistant  Professor  of  Geological 
Sciences  r.r.  No.  7 

A.  M.  Fox,  M.A.  (Toronto).  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

77  Helen  Street 

G.  B.  Frost,  B.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Calif.).  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Annandale  Apartments 

Graham  George,  Mus.  Doc.  (Toronto).  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

164  College  Street 

F.  W.  Gibson,  M.A.  (Queen’s).  Associate  Professor  of  History 

151  Union  Street  West 

S.  M.  Gilivkur,  B.A.  (Manitoba),  B.D.  (Union),  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  D.D. 

(Montreal).  Acting  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Religion 

Queen’s  University  Grounds 

H.  M.  Good,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto).  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Grenville  Park,  R.R.  No,  7 
Israel  Halperin,  M.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Princeton),  F.R.S.C.  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  Grenville  Park,  R.R.  No.  7 


M 


The  Foculty 


R.  J.  Hand,  B.Com.  (Manitoba),  M.B.A.  (Chicago).  Assistant  Professor 
of  Marketing  587  Johnson  Street 

H.  W.  Harkness,  B.Sc.,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (McGill).  Pro- 
fessor  of  Physics  181  University  Avenue 

W.  E.  C.  Harrison,  O.B.E.,  M.A.  (London).  Professor  of  History  and 
Head  of  the  Department  16a  Maitland  Street  » 

J.  D.  Hatcher,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  (Western)  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 
{Markle  Scholar)  90  Collingwood  Street 

J.  E.  Hawley,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Wis.),  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A., 
F.M.S.A.  Miller  Memorial  Research  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Gra- 
duate work  in  the  Geological  Sciences  123  Queen’s  Crescent 

H.  W.  Hilborn,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto).  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
Languages  and  Literature  and  Head  of  the  Department 

244  Frontenac  Street 

J.  E.  Hodgetts,  M.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Chicago).  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science  129  Lower  William  Street 

R.  O.  Hurst,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto).  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry  ' 

Strathcona  Park,  Bath  Road  P.O.  $ 

R.  L.  Jeffery,  B.A.  (Acadia),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  D.Sc.  (Acadia),  ( 
F.R.S.C.  The  N.F.  Dupuis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Head  of  the  I 
Department  126  University  Avenue  f 

A.  W.  JoLLiFFE,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Princeton),  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A.  I 
Professor  of  Geological  Sciences  68  Collingwood  Street  s 

H.  A.  Kent,  E.D.,  M.A.  (Dal.),  D.D.  (Montreal),  LL.D.  (Mt.  Allison),  ( 
F.R.S.A.,  F.A.G.S.  Sessional  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Religion 

78  Traymoor  Avenue  u 

Arthur  Keppel-Jones,  B.A.  (Capetown),  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Ph.D.  (Cape-  ^ 
town).  Lecturer  under  the  R.  Samuel  McLaughlin  Trust  Fund  jf 
(1953-4)  Queen’s  University  iS 

F.  A.  Knox,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  F.R.S.C.  Professor  of  Economics  and  Head  it 
of  the  Department  of  Political  and  Economic  Science 

140  Churchill  Crescent  t 

Gleb  Krotkov,  B.S.A.  (Prague),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto),  F.R.S.C.  Pro-  h 
fessor  of  Biology  112  College  Street  js 

Valentina  N.  Krotkov,  B.A.  (Moscow),  M.A.  (Toronto).  Instructor  in  $ 
Russian  112  College  Street  jf 
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The  Faculty 

Hilda  C.  Laird,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  B.L.S.  (Pratt),  Ph.D.  (Cornell).  Pro- 
fessor of  German  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  German  Language 
and  Literature  502  Annandale  Apartments 

Isabel  M.  Laird,  M.A.,  B.Ed.  (Edinburgh).  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 31  King  Street  East 

Dorothy  Leggett,  B.S.  (McGill),  M.Sc.  (Wisconsin).  Lecturer  in  Phy- 
sical and  Health  Education  No.  6 College  Apts.,  536  College  Street 

A.  L.  Lenard,  B.A.,  B.P.H.E.  (Queen’s).  Lecturer  in  Physical  and  Health 
Education  49  Beverley  Street 

W.  G.  Leonard,  F.C.A.  Professor  of  Commerce  257  Willingdon  Avenue 

H.  M.  Love,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Queen’s,  Belfast).  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
under  the  R.  Samuel  McLaughlin  Trust  Fund  143  Beverley  Street 

A.  R.  M.  Lower,  M.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  F.R.S.C.  The  James 
Douglas  Professor  of  Canadian  and  Colonial  History  Collins  Bay 

W.  M.  Martin,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (McGill).  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics  172  Carruthers  Street 

John  Meisel,  M.A.  (Toronto).  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

587  Johnson  Street 

Norman  Miller,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Harvard).  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics and  Chairman  of  Extramural  and  Tutorial  Work  in  Mathema- 
tics 28  Kensington  Avenue 

R.  Y.  Moir,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (McGill).  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry  178  Johnson  Street 

L.  A.  Munro,  M.A.  (Dal.),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  F.R.S.C.,  F.C.I.C.  Professor 
of  Chemistry  93  Beverley  Street 

Jeanne  A.  McConnell,  B.S.,  C.A.P.  Instructor  in  French 

31  Ellerbeck  Street 

C.  H.  McCuaig,  M.D.,C.M.  (Queen’s).  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Head 
of  the  Department  r.r.  No.  2,  Mount  Chesney 

J.  K.  McDonald,  B.A.  (British  Columbia),  M.A.  (Oregon).  Lecturer  in 
Spanish  65  West  Street 

Mary  L.  Macdonnell,  M.A.  (Queen’s).  Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 

104  Queen’s  Crescent 

J.  L.  McDougall,  M.A.  (Toronto).  Professor  of  Commerce 

253  Albert  Street 
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The  Faculty 

L.  G.  Macpherson,  B.A.  (Brandon),  C.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Com- 

tyiSfce  82  Beverley  Street  I 

J.  A.  McRae,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  (Manchester),  F.R.I.C. 
F.R.S.C.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  the  Department 

226  Frontenac  Street 

Jean  Ogier,  L.-es-L.  (Universite  de  Poitiers).  Lecturer  in  French 

350  Johnson  Street 

J.  H.  Orr,  M.D.,C.M.  (Queen’s),  F.R.C.P.(C),  F.R.S.C.  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  529  Johnson  Street 

G.  B.  Reed,  O.B.E.,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  F.R.S.C.  Professor 
of  Bacteriology  and  Head  of  the  Department  218  Albert  Street 

D.  T.  Roberts,  B.Sc.  (Bristol),  Ph.D.  (Birmingham).  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  462  Brock  Street 

B.  Rose,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Yale),  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A.  Professor  of 
Geology  208  Albert  Street 

M.  M.  Ross,  B.A.  (New  Brunswick),  M.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Cornell). 

Professor  of  English  256  Willingdon  Avenue 

Marion  Ross,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  M.A.  (Columbia).  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education  123  Union  Street  West 

B.  W.  Sargent,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Cantab.),  F.R.S.C. 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of  the  Department  751  Johnson  Street 

Margaret  E.  M.  Sawyer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (McGill).  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiology  Royal  Military  College  Grounds 

R.  E.  Semple,  M.A.  (British  Columbia),  Ph.D.  (Columbia).  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physiology  Queen’s  University 

Glen  Shortliffe,  M.A.  (Alberta),  Ph.D.  (Cornell).  Associate  Professor 
of  French  Cartwright’s  Point 

D.  W.  Slater,  B.Com.  (Manitoba),  B.A.  (Queen’s).  Assistant  Professor 
of  Economics  Apt.  3,  132  Earl  Street 

R.  G.  H.  Smails,  B.Sc.  (Econ.)  (London),  A.C.A.  (Eng.),  F.C.A.  (Ont.). 

Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  and  Professor 
of  Commerce  52  Kensington  Avenm 

S.  E.  Smethurst,  M.A.  (Cantab.).  Professor  of  Classics  Bath  Road  P.O 

A.  H.  Smith,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Ph.D.  (Toronto).  Associate  Professor  oj 
Psychology  Apt.  lA,  132  Earl  Stree 
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W.  E.  L.  Smith,  M.C.,  M.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Edinburgh).  Associate 
Professor  of  History  r.r.  No.  2,  Kingston 

W.  M.  Smith,  B.Sc.  (New  Brunswick),  Ph.D.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Cantab.). 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  40  Napier  Street 

J.  E.  Smyth,  M.Com.  (Toronto),  C.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 

61  Hill  Street 

George  Swinton,  B.A.  (McGill).  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  (Session 
1953-4)  Queen’s  University 

H.  L.  Tracy,  B.A.  (Toronto),  Ph.D.  (Chicago).  Professor  of  Classics, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Classics  and  Director  of  the  Summer  School 

260  Johnson  Street 

L.  E.  H.  Trainor,  M.-A.  (Saskatchewan),  Ph.D.  (Minnesota).  Assistant 

Professor  of  Physics  94  College  Street 

A.  D.  Tushingham,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  Queen’s  University 

M.  C.  Urquhart,  B.A.  (Alberta).  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

536  College  Street 

J.  L.  Usher,  B.A.  (Sask.),  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (McGill).  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geology  130  Carruthers  Street 

J.  R.  W.  Vallentyne,  B.A.  (Queen’s).  Lecturer  in  Biology  under  the 
R.  Samuel  McLaughlin  Trust  Fund  r.r.  No.  3,  Gananoque 

C.  J.  Vincent,  B.A.  (University  of  Western  Ontario),  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

(Harvard).  Professor  of  English  105  Hill  Street 

E.  A.  Walker,  M.A.  (Cantab.).  Associate  Professor  of  English 

251  Willingdon  Avenue 

E.  E.  Watson,  M.Sc.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Cantab.).  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Chairman  of  Undergraduate  Studies  in  Physics 

82  Traymoor  Avenue 

D.  G.  Wertheim,  B.A.  (McMaster),  M.A.  (Toronto).  Instructor  in  Math- 

ematics 152  University  Avenue 

A.  S.  West,  B.Sc.  (Mass.  State),  Ph.D.  (Yale).  Professor  of  Biology 

233  Willingdon  Avenue 

I A.  G.  C.  Whalley,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  M.A.  (Bishop’s),  Ph.D.  (London). 

! Associate  Professor  of  English  106  Barrie  Street 

! F.  M.  Wood,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s).  Professor  of  Mathematics 

79  College  Street 
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The  Faculty:  Assistants  and  T utors 


Part-time  Instructors,  Teaching  Fellows, 
and  Assistants 


Margaret  Angus,  B.A.  (Montana).  Assistant  in  Drama 

20  Beverley  Street 

Elspeth  H.  Baugh,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  A.M.  (Michigan).  Instructor  in 
Psychology  Ug  Gore  Street 

R.  J.  Gibbins,  M.A.  (Queen’s).  Instructor  in  Psychology 

607  Earl  Street 

R.  A.  Jones,  M.Sc.  (Western),  Ph.D.  (McGill).  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

249  Macdonnell  Street 

C.  L.  Lewis,  M.Sc.  (Queen’s).  Research  Assistant  in  Geology 

297  Helen  Street 

Murie  Meisel,  B.A.  (Toronto).  Instructor  in  Art  587  Johnson  Street 


Margaret  E.  Reid,  M.A.  (Toronto).  Instructor  in  Spanish 

442  Nelson  Street  North 

Duncan  Robertson,  B.A.  (Toronto),  M.A.  (Johns  Hopkins).  Assistant 
in  English  35  George  Street 


i( 


Yvonne  Brown,  B.A.,  (McMaster).  Teaching  Fellow  in  English 

Queen’s  University  .1 


Tutors  for  Session  1952-3  f 

Bacteriology:  E.  W.  R.  Campsall,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  M.D.  (McGill). 
Biochemistry:  Margaret  A.  Currie,  M.  de  Wolfe,  Mary  S.  Krotkov. 
Biology:  R.  G.  S.  Bidwell,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  D.  V.  Clarke,  J.  H.  Day,  f 
E.  T.  Garside,  Joan  I.  Hanson,  G.  W.  Mastin,  P.  F.  Maycock,  : 
Norma  W.  Miller,  G.  T.  Morgan,  M.Sc.  (New  Brunswick),  J. 
Myers,  C.  R.  MacLellan,  B.Sc.  (McGill),  Claire  A.  Narraway, 

C.  D.  Nelson,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  Yvonne  H.  Swabey,  C.  L.  Thacker,  t 
C.  J.  Whitelaw. 

Chemistry:  D.  N.  Cunningham,  H.  L.  George,  A.B.  (Hamilton  College),  1 
H.  H.  Gibbs,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s),  L.  H.  Harrow,  Robin  K.  Howland,  ' 
A.  Kahn,  B.Sc.  (McGill),  O.  R.  Lundell,  Joyce  M.  Mathieson,  J. 

E.  Scanlon,  B.S.  (Georgetown),  G.  W.  Taylor,  B.A.  (Queen’s), 

J.  L.  Thompson,  Irma  M.  J.  West. 

Classics:  Grace  P.  Abrams,  Rosemary  J.  Dougherty,  Elizabeth  C. 

O’Neill,  K.  R.  Thompson,  F.  J.  Wilson,  M.A.  (Queen’s). 

Commerce:  Mrs.  E.  E.  Bronskill,  B.  Com.  (Queen’s). 
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The  Faculty:  Tutors 


English:  S.  C.  Geen,  B.A.  (McMaster),  Patricia  M.  Gervan,  W.  T. 
Hamilton,  Sharon  A.  Haw,  E.  Georgia  Johnson,  C.  E.  Kelso, 
Elizabeth  A.  Ludgate,  Margaret  E.  McKenzie,  R.  A.  O’Brien, 
B.A.  (Western),  B.L.S.  (McGill),  Carol  J.  Smith,  D.  H.  Taylor, 
F.  J.  Wilson,  M.A.  (Queen’s). 

French:  Mrs.  A.  R.  C.  Duncan,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Fauconnier,  L-es-L. 
Geological  Sciences:  J.  O.  G.  Allard,  B.A.  (Montreal),  H.  D.  Carlson, 
M.Sc.  (Toronto),  D.  J.  Emery,  B.Sc.  (Western),  R.  W.  Ginn,  W. 

O.  J.  Groeneveld-Meijer,  Dipl.  Ing.  (Swiss  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy), L.  B.  Halferdahl,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s),  P.  LeComte,  B.A. Sc 
(Ecole  Poiytechnique  de  Montreal),  C.  L.  Lewis,  M.Sc.  (Queen’s), 
J.  G.  MacDonald,  W.  J.  PEARspN,  M.A.  (Saskatchewan),  Y.  Rim- 
SAiTE,  E.  R.  Rose,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  J.  E.  G.  Schwellnus,  B.Sc. 
(Witwatersrand),  P.  Sauve,  B.A. Sc.  (Ecole  Poiytechnique  de  Mont- 
rial), R.  J.  Traill,  M.Sc.  (Queen’s),  W.  G.  Wegenast,  B.Sc. 
(Queen’s). 

German:  Mrs.  R.  E.  MacNintch,  M.A.  (Queen’s),  C.  J.  Schaum,  Mrs. 
Julia  Wiedner. 

History:  M.  V.  R.  Dafoe,  B.A.  (Manitoba),  D.  M.  Farrell,  B.A.  (St. 
Francis  Xavier),  G.  Smith,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  F.  J.  Wilson,  M.A. 
(Queen’s). 

Mathematics:  Frances  A.  Bouck,  H.  E.  Clarke,  E.  L.  Earl,  B.A. 

(Queen’s),  N.  E.  Henricks,  Shirley  M.  O’Brien. 

Philosophy:  Carolyn  E.  Jenkins,  R.  L.  Jones,  C.  D.  MacNiven,  Mrs. 

P.  N.  S.  Trotman,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Physical  Education:  Margaret  A.  Ferguson,  R.  A.  Kelly. 

Physics:  N.  E.  Booth,  B.A.  (Toronto),  S.  B.  Brown,  W.  R.  Dixon,  M.A. 
(Saskatchewan),  J.  A.  Kuehner,  B.Sc.  (Bishop’s),  T.  J.  Rock,  B.A. 
(Queen’s),  R.  S.  Storey,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  Mrs.  L.  K.  H.  Trainor, 
M.A.  (Saskatchewan). 

Political  and  Economic  Science:  D.  R.  Ball,  J.  C.  Crosbie,  W.  F.  Daw- 
son, B.A.  (Toronto),  Harriet  E.  Empey,  E.  L.  Fowlie,  J.  E. 
Kersell,  M.  Jean  MacLeod,  B.A.  (Dalhousie),  J.  C.  R.  Oliver, 
P.  Petropoulos,  I.  V.  Stewart,  Gail  I.  Ward,  P.  N.  Widdrington, 
F.  J.  Wilson,  M.A.  (Queen’s). 

Psychology:  W.  C.  Clark,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  H.  Jean  Foster,  B.A. 

(Queen’s),  Mrs.  B.  Peters,  B.A.  (Toronto),  Ausma  Rabe. 

Spanish:  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fox,  B.A.  (McMaster),  Mrs.  H.  R.  Johnston,  Mrs, 
J.  G.  Smith,  B.A.  (Toronto). 
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Equipment  and  Special  Features 


Library  Service 

Library  Staff 

University  Librarian:  H.  Pearson  Gundy,  M.A.  (Toronto) 

Cataloguing  Division:  Jessie  W.  Dyde,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  B.S.  (Columbia), 
Head;  Helen  Kelley,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  B.L.S.  (Toronto). 

Loan  and  Reference  Division:  Melva  Eagleson,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  B.L.S. 
(Pratt),  Head;  Diana  Blake,  B.A.  (Queen’s),  Margaret  Washing- 
ton, B.A.  (Queen’s),  Assistants. 

Acquisitions  and  Inter-library  Division:  Eleanore  M.  Elliott,  B.A. 

(Hon.),  Dip. Ed.  (Lond.),  Head;  Assistant  to  be  appointed. 
Government  Documents  Division:  Howard  A.  Vernon,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

(Chicago),  B.L.S.  (Minnesota). 

Adedical  Librarian  and  Assistant:  to  be  appointed. 

Clerical  Assistants:  Margaret  Harrison,  Edith  King,  Auriol  McIn- 
tosh, Mary  Rothwell. 


Library  Instruction 

By  action  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  all  first  year  students  in  Arts  are  required 
to  attend,  during  the  fall  term,  a short  course  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
library  conducted  by  senior  members  of  the  library  staff.  Students  are  as- 
signed to  groups  for  two  seminar  periods.  Announcements  of  the  time  and 
place  of  meetings  are  posted  on  the  library  bulletin  board  early  in  October. 

Library  Hours 


Monday  to  Friday 


Saturday 


Sunday 


Reading  Room  and  Reserved  Books  Department, 
8 a.m.  to  10.30  p.m. 

Circulation  and  other  services,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Reading  Room  and  Reserved  Books  Department, 
8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  j 

Circulation  and  other  services,  9 a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
Reading  Room  and  Reserved  Books  Department 
only,  2 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 
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The  Library 


I The  Douglas  Library 

I The  Douglas  Library,  named  for  James  Douglas,  LL.D.  (Chancellor, 
11915-19),  was  opened  in  1924,  after  the  book  collection  had  been  moved 
from  rooms  in  the  Old  Arts  Building.  The  nucleus  of  the  library  was  formed 
in  1841  by  gifts  of  books  from  Judge  Mitchell  of  Vittoria,  and  from  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  First  stored  in  the  tower  of  old  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  it  was  moved  three  times  before  1854  when  the  Uni- 
versity purchased  “Summerhill”.  The  library  was  then  housed  in  one  of 
the  rooms  in  the  central  block,  now  part  of  the  Medical  Library.  The  first 
library  catalogue,  published  in  1853,  listed  2100  books.  By  1860,  v/hen 
a new  catalogue  was  issued,  the  library  had  doubled  in  size;  and  a third 
j,  catalogue,  in  1875,  included  about  10,000  volumes.  The  library  was  moved 
jin  1880  to  the  west  end  of  the  Old  Arts  Building,  until  the  Douglas 
1 1 Library  was  built. 

Q.  The  library  owes  much  to  the  foresight  and  initiative  of  Dr  Adam 
Shortt,  the  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Professor  of  Political  Science  1881- 
\ 1908,  who  also  served  as  Librarian,  1890-9.  Dr  Shortt  inaugurated  the 
card  catalogue  and  laid  well  the  foundations  of  the  Canadian  section,  which 
) now,  with  the  addition  of  the  Lorne  Pierce  Collection  of  Canadiana, 
provides  research  resources  of  outstanding  importance.  Also  noteworthy 
are  the  McNicol  Collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to 
j,  telecommunication,  the  Shortt-Haydon  Collection  of  portraits  and 
historical  prints,  the  Austin  Stamp  Collection,  and  the  Map  Room 
which  contains  over  6000  maps. 

The  library  regularly  receives  over  1000  current  periodicals.  The  book 
j stock  approximates  250,000  volumes,  including  extensive  holdings  of 
1 government  documents.  The  card  catalogue  indexes  all  catalogued  items; 
the  system  of  classification  is  that  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

1 The  Medical  Library 

.[i  The  Medical  Library  is  housed  on  the  first  floor  in  the  central  block  of 
[ “Summerhill”,  reconditioned  for  library  purposes  in  1952.  Entrance  is 
; from  the  medical  quadrangle.  The  library  comprises,  in  addition  to  stacks, 
:,i  a medical  reference  room,  two  periodical  rooms,  and  a faculty  reading 
room. 

Departmental  Libraries 

, The  following  university  departments  have  separate  library  accommoda- 
tion, under  the  control  of  the  central  library  in  which  supplementary 
'i  holdings  are  housed  for  all  departmental  libraries. 

[! 

' Chemistry  Gordon  Hall 

I Biochemistry  Craine  Building 
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Museums,  Laboratories 


Biology 
Chemical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Geological  Sciences 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mining  and  Metallurgy 
Physics 
Psychology 


Old  Arts  Building 
Gordon  Hall  Extension 
Fleming  Hall 
Miller  Hall 
McLaughlin  Hall 
Nicol  Hall 
Ontario  Hall 
126  Union  Street 


The  hours  of  the  departmental  libraries  are  determined  by  the  de-| 
partments  concerned.  * 

The  Museums 

The  Miller  Memorial  Museum,  named  in  memory  of  the  late  WilletI 
G.  Miller,  formerly  Provincial  Geologist  of  Ontario,  has  been  erected 
for  the  Department  of  Geological  Sciences.  The  main  floor  is  entirely 
devoted  to  museum  purposes  and  contains  among  other  things  an  excellent! 
collection  of  economic  minerals  used  in  industrial  processes;  a collection 
of  at  least  a thousand  mounted  individual  crystals;  large  collections  illu- 
strating the  systematic  classification  of  minerals  and  rocks;  another  illu- 
strating the  ores  found  particularly  in  Canadian  mines,  a stratigraphicl 
assembly  of  rocks  and  a paleontological  collection  illustrating  the  geologicj 
life  record.  The  museum  is  now  being  reorganized  by  Emeritus  Professor* 
M.  B.  Baker. 

An  ethnological  collection  of  weapons,  utensils,  dresses  and  orna- 
ments is  also  housed  in  the  east  wing  of  the  museum. 

The  Biological  Museum,  in  the. Old  Arts  Building,  has  a large 
botanical  collection  illustrating  the  flora  of  North  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia;  a zoological  collection  representing  the  Cana- 
dian fauna  by  a large  number  of  prepared  specimens  of  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  and  mollusca. 

The  Laboratories 

The  Biological  Laboratories  are  in  the  basement  and  on  the  main  and 
the  third  floor  of  the  Old  Arts  Building.  These  consist  of  laboratories  for 
General  Botany,  Advanced  Botany,  Plant  Physiology,  Invertebrate  Zoolo- 
gy and  Vertebrate  Zoology.  For  graduate  work  and  research  special  la- 
boratories are  available  for  investigations  in  the  following  fields:  plant 
pathology,  cytology,  plant  physiology,  research  with  radioactive  isotopes, 
paper  chromatography,  entomology  with  special  emphasis  on  insect  path- 
ology and  insects  as  disease  vectors,  fresh  water  biology.  A special  re- 
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Laboratories 


search  greenhouse  and  a room  for  photographic  work  are  included  in  the 
facilities  of  the  Department. 

The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  in  Gordon  Hall  to  which  a large 
extension  was  added  in  1949  to  provide  additional  accommodation  for 
Chemistry  and  to  house  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering.  In  the 
older  building  there  are  laboratories  for  Electrochemistry  and  Medical 
Organic  Chemistry  on  the  fourth  floor,  three  laboratories  for  General 
Chemistry  on  the  third  floor,  three  laboratories  for  Quantitative  Analysis 
and  one  for  Organic  Chemistry  on  the  second  floor,  and  three  for  Quali- 
tative Analysis  on  the  first  or  basement  floor.  On  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
extension  are  laboratories  for  Physical  and  Colloid  Chemistry;  the  third 
floor  contains  several  offices,  numerous  research  laboratories  and  a work- 
shop. The  second  floor  has  a large  laboratory  for  Organic  Chemistry  ad- 
joining the  Organic  laboratory  of  the  older  building.  In  this  portion  of  the 
building  there  are  a considerable  number  of  research  laboratories  as  well 
as  professorial  offices  and  private  research  laboratories.  The  laboratories 
contain  much  special  research  apparatus. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  is  situated  at  126  Union  Street. 
It  contains  a room  equipped  with  a one-way  screen  for  observing  children 
being  given  tests,  an  extensive  library  of  tests,  a library  of  psychological 
periodicals  and  a small  library  of  psychological  films.  It  has  seminar  and 
research  rooms.  The  apparatus  available  includes  standard  equipment  for 
research  and  for  demonstrations  in  psychology.  There  is  a small  workshop 
for  the  construction  of  apparatus  and  a dark  room. 

The  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Laboratories  which  are  in 
Miller  Hall  are  well  equipped  for  both  regular  class  work  and  research. 
They  include  large  laboratories  for  mineral  study,  blowpipe  analysis, 
general  geology,  and  smaller  ones  for  microscopic  study  of  thin  sections 
of  minerals  and  rocks,  and  polished  sections  of  ores.  Individual  collections 
of  minerals,  rocks,  and  ores  are  readily  available.  In  addition  there  are  a 
map  room,  a drafting  room,  a chemical  laboratory,  a sedimentation  la- 
boratory and  dark  rooms  for  optical,  goniometric  and  photographic  work. 
Research  laboratories  are  equipped  with  modern  X-ray  spectrometers  for 
crystal  study,  a two  metre  grating  spectograph,  a variable  source  power 
unit,  and  various  electric  furnaces  for  high  temperature  experiments.  A 
technician  is  available  for  the  preparation  of  both  thin  sections  and  polished 
sections  and  a well  equipped  small  machine  shop  is  in  his  charge. 

The  Physical  Laboratories  are  in  Ontario  Hall.  The  basement 
contains  a research  workshop,  a liquid  air  plant,  a large  elementary  la- 
boratory, rooms  for  advanced  instruction  in  optics  and  in  heat,  and  re- 
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search  rooms.  An  electron  synchrotron,  manufactured  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  was  installed  for  research  purposes  in  1950.  It  is  the 
only  instrument  of  its  type  in  operation  in  Canada.  The  synchrotron  ac- 
celerates electrons  to  an  energy  of  seventy  million  electron  volts  and  pro- 
duces X-rays.  The  interactions  of  these  high  energy  X-rays  with  the 
electrons  and  nuclei  of  atoms  are  being  studied.  In  order  to  provide  shield- 
ing against  the  penetrating  X-rays,  the  synchrotron  is  located  in  an  under- 
ground room,  with  a control  desk  at  ground  level.  On  the  main  floor  of 
Ontario  Hall  there  are  several  laboratories  for  first  and  second  year 
classes,  a laboratory  for  atomic  and  nuclear  physics,  two  lecture  rooms, 
and  a room  suitable  for  lectures  and  for  working  problems.  The  second 
floor  has  two  large  rooms,  laboratories  for  advanced  work  in  mechanics, 
electrical  measurements,  and  X-rays,  a standard  laboratory,  and  a library. 
On  the  third  floor  there  are  research  rooms,  a workshop  for  the  use  of 
graduate  students  and  members  of  staff,  a storage  battery  room,  and  the 
departmental  stores. 

Facilities  for  Field  Work 

Geological  Sciences.  In  the  vicinity  of  Kingston  a greater  variety 
of  economic  minerals  and  metalliferous  ores  is  mined  than  in  any  similar 
area  in  Canada.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  managers  the  various  mines 
may  be  visited  by  the  Geology  classes,  and  students  may  thus  obtain  valua- 
ble information  concerning  field  conditions. 

Botany  and  Zoology.  Exceptionally  good  facilities  for  field  study 
are  provided  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston  by  the  great  diversity  of  land  sur- 
faces and  bodies  of  water.  A wide  range  of  plant  and  animal  associations 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the  University.  The  University  has  an  experiment- 
al station  on  Lake  Opinicon,  thirty-two  miles  from  Kingston,  for  research 
in  land  and  water  biology. 

Facilities  for  Athletics 

Queen’s  University  provides  ample  facilities  for  athletics.  The  gymnasium 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Canada  with  a swimming  pool  of  full  Olympic  size. 
In  the  University  grounds  is  a large  covered  skating  rink  with  artificial  ice.. 
Adjoining  the  University  is  the  football  field,  with  the  George  Richardson 
Memorial  Stadium,  given  by  Dr  James  Richardson,  formerly  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  Captain  George  Richardson, 
a graduate  of  Queen’s  and  a former  athlete  who  was  killed  in  the  Great 
War.  There  is  room  and  equipment  for  all  students  who  wish  to  take  part 
in  football,  hockey,  badminton,  basketball,  field  hockey,  tennis,  track 
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athletics,  archery,  swimming,  diving,  boxing,  and  wrestling.  Exceptionally 
good  facilities  for  skiing  are  available  at  Kingston  Mills,  about  five  miles 
from  the  University  proper. 

The  Music  Room 

The  Music  Room  in  the  Douglas  Library  is  furnished  and  equipped  for 
music  study  and  listening.  It  contains  a collection  of  gramophone  records 
which  is  based  on  the  original  Carnegie  gift  and  now  numbers  some  three 
thousand  records.  The  collection  is  representative  in  both  classical  and 
contemporary  fields  and  gives  the  students  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
musical  experience.  The  equipment  also  includes  a radio-phonograph  of 
the  highest  fidelity  available  and  a Steinway  grand  piano.  The  room  is  open 
to  the  general  student  body  every  evening  during  the  session,  and  is  also 
made  available  for  the  important  operatic  and  symphonic  week-end  broad- 
casts. 

The  University  Concert  Series 

The  University  Concert  Series  is  available  to  students  for  $3  and  $4  for 
the  season. 

The  series  for  1953-4  includes  the  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  Choir;  the 
Hossack  Trio  (cello,  violin,  and  harp);  Parson  and  Poole,  duo-pianists; 
the  North  Toronto  Collegiate  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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DEGREES 

By  the  Royal  Charter  granted  to  Queen’s  College,  it  is  “willed,  ordained  t 
and  granted,  that  the  said  College  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  t 
University,  and  that  the  students  in  the  said  College  shall  have  the  liberty  ^ 
and  faculty  of  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  Master,  and  Doctor  in  the  ! 
several  Arts  and  Faculties”.  The  degrees  at  present  conferred  under  the  i 
statutes  of  the  University  are  as  follows: 

Honorary  Degrees 

Doctor  of  Divinity,  D.D.;  Doctor  of  Laws,  LL.D.;  Doctor  of  Science,  D.Sc. 
Degrees  by  Examination 

Arts — Bachelor  of  Arts,  B.A.;  Bachelor  of  Commerce,  B.Com.;  Master  of 
Arts,  M.A.;  Master  of  Commerce,  M.Com.;  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
Ph.D. 

Theology — Bachelor  of  Divinity,  B.D. 

Medicine — Doctor  of  Medicine,  M.D.;  Master  of  Surgery,  C.M.;  Master  of 
Science,  M.Sc.(Med.). 

Applied  Science — Bachelor  of  Science,  B.Sc.;  Master  of  Science,  M.Sc. 
Nursing — Bachelor  of  Nursing  Science,  B.N.Sc. 

Physical  and  Health  Education — Bachelor  of  Arts,  B.A.;  Bachelor  of  Phys- 
ical and  Health  Education,  B.P.H.E. 

Diplomas 

Medicine — Diploma  of  Public  Health,  D.P.H.;  Diploma  in  Medical  Radio- 
logy, D.M.R. 

Nursing — Diploma  in  Public  Health  Nursing;  Diploma  in  Teaching  and 
Supervision  in  Hospital  Schools  of  Nursing. 

Hoods 

Each  degree  has  its  distinctive  hood,  as  follows: 

B.A.  Black,  bordered  with  red  silk 
B.Com.  Black,  bordered  with  green  silk 
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B.P.H.E. 

M.A. 

M.Com. 

B.D. 

M.D.  and  C.M. 
M.Sc.(Med.) 


B.Sc. 

M.Sc. 

B.N.Sc. 

D.Sc. 

D.D. 

LL.D. 

Ph.D. 


Black,  bordered  with  red  silk,  bordered  with  white  silk 
Black,  lined  with  scarlet  silk,  bordered  with  scarlet  silk 
Black,  lined  with  green  silk,  bordered  with  green  silk 
Black,  lined  with  purple  silk,  bordered  with  purple  silk 
Scarlet  silk,  bordered  with  white  silk 
Scarlet  silk,  lined  with  white  silk,  bordered  with  white 
silk 

Black,  bordered  with  yellow  (old  gold)  silk 
Black,  lined  with  yellow  silk,  bordered  with  yellow 
silk 

White  silk,  bordered  with  scarlet  silk 

Yellow  silk,  bordered  with  black 

Purple  silk,  lined  with  white  silk,  bordered  with  white 

Black  silk,  lined  with  blue  silk,  bordered  with  blue 

Black  silk,  lined  with  purple,  bordered  with  white 


COUNCIL  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Queen’s  University  has  been  approved  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  degree  examinations  now  qualify  students  for 
admission  at  any  one  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court.  Regulations  for  entry  at 
any  one  of  the  Inns  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 


THE  STUDENTS’  MEMORIAL  UNION 

The  first  Students’  Memorial  Union,  which  was  built  to  commemorate 
the  service  of  students  and  graduates  of  Queen’s  University  in  the  First 
World  War,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  September  1947,  immediately  before 
the  opening  of  the  session.  Temporary  dining  and  lounging  accommoda- 
tion for  men  students  was  arranged  in  McLaughlin  Hall  and  reconstruc- 
tion on  the  Union  was  begun  at  once.  By  September  1948  the  Great  Hall, 
the  coffee  shop  and  some  lounge  rooms  were  ready  for  use.  The  completed 
building  was  opened  formally  in  October  1949. 

Every  male  student  is  a member  of  the  Union,  which  is  really  a club 
where  the  men  of  all  faculties  may  meet  in  a University  building  designed 
for  that  particular  purpose  and  privilege.  There  are  the  usual  club  facilities, 
a dining  hall,  lounge  and  billiard  rooms,  reading  rooms,  committee  rooms, 
and  guest  rooms  for  alumni  and  visitors  to  the  University. 


CO-OPERATIVE  RESIDENCES 

Berry  House  and  Collins  House,  operated  by  the  Science  ’44  Co-operative 
Inc.,  are  open  to  men  students  of  all  faculties.  Room  and  board  for  the 
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session  1952-3  was  $11  a week.  For  further  information  write  to  the  Mem- 
bership Committee,  329  Earl  Street,  Kingston,  Ontario,  enclosing  a self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope. 

INFORMATION  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 

The  Dean  of  Women  has  offices  in  both  the  New  Arts  Building  and  Ban 
Righ  Hall  and  will  welcome  enquiries  from  students  regarding  anything 
pertaining  to  their  academic  life  or  other  problems  before  and  throughout 
their  university  Course. 

Accommodation  for  about  275  women  students  is  provided  in  Ban 
Righ  Hall  and  its  new  Adelaide  Wing  and  in  four  nearby  annexes, 
Goodwin  House,  Gordon  House,  Matheson  House  and  Baker  House. 
All  first  year  students,  not  resident  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  are  expected 
to  live  in  one  of  the  university  residences,  and  approximately  160  places 
will  be  held  until  mid-September  for  new  students;  but  if  this  number 
prove  insufficient  the  additional  new  students  will  be  assisted  in  finding  : 
suitable  lodgings  and  will  be  expected  to  come  to  Ban  Righ  Hall  for  ) 
meals.  Permission  to  make  arrangements  other  than  the  above  must  be 
obtained  from  the  Dean  of  Women.  About  115  upper  year  students  will  :i 
be  in  residence. 

Ban  Righ  Hall  is  to  some  extent  a centre  for  all  women  students.  It  i 
has  two  common  rooms  and  two  dining  halls,  the  latter,  with  cafeteria  t 
service  at  noon,  being  available  to  non-resident  students  for  lunch. 

During  the  summer  the  University  residences  are  open  for  the  bene-  : 
lit  of  all  women  students  attending  the  Summer  School  and  the  services  : 
of  the  Housing  Office  are  also  available. 

Application  forms  for  admission  to  the  University  residences  and  an 
information  leaflet  regarding  rates,  residence  rules,  etc.  may  be  obtained  , 
from  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Gymnasium  Costume.  A regular  gymnasium  costume  is  worn  by  women 
students.  This  may  be  ordered  at  the  first  gymnasium  class  in  the  fall  term. 
White  badminton  shoes  and  socks  are  worn  with  the  suit.  Any  bathing  suit 
may  be  worn  in  the  University  swimming  pool. 

Co-operative  Residences.  Boucher  House,  operated  by  the  Science  ’44 
Co-operative  Inc.,  is  open  to  women  students  who  have  completed  their 
first  academic  year.  Room  and  board  for  the  session  1952-3  was  $11  a 
week.  For  further  information  write  to  the  Membership  Committee,  144 
Lower  Albert  Street,  Kingston,  Ontario,  enclosing  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope. 
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EXPENSES 

At  the  present  time  the  average  cost  of  a student’s  board  is  from  $10  to 
$12  a week  and  for  a room  from  $4.50  to  $6  a week. 

Lists  of  boarding  houses  for  men  students  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  Housing  Bureau,  Queen’s  University.  Meals  may  be  obtained 
at  the  cafeteria  in  the  Students’  Union. 

For  other  expenses,  see  p.  45,  Fees.  ~ 

PHYSICAL  WELFARE  OF  STUDENTS 
Health  Insurance 

Queen’s  University  administers  a Health  Insurance  Fund  by  arrangement 
with  the  Alma  Mater  Society  and  the  London  Life  Insurance  Company. 
The  fund  is  derived  from  a special  fee  of  $12.50  paid  by  each  winter  stu- 
dent and  is  used  to  provide  medical  and  hospital  care  as  follows: 

Medical  Care 

The  services  of  the  University  Medical  Officer  are  available  to  students 
without  charge. 

Office:  Kingston  General  Hospital — Telephone  22821.  Entrance  by  way 
of  the  Ambulance  driveway  (on  Stuart  Street,  west  of  Front  En- 
trance), turning  left  and  up  the  short  flight  of  steps. 

Hours:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday — Women:  4.15  to  4.45  p.m. 

Men:  4.45  to  5.45  p.m. 

Wednesday  and  Saturday — Women:  12:30  to  1 p.m. 

Men:  1 to  1.30  p.m. 

A charge  of  $2.00  is  made  by  the  Medical  Officer  for  calls  to  the 
students’  rooms.  A student  may  choose  another  physician  or  obtain  the 
services  of  a specialist,  surgeon,  or  consultant,  but  the  University  pays  no 
part  of  the  charge  thus  incurred,  except  as  follows:  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Medical  Officer,  the  services  of  a specialist  or  consultant  are  required, 
the  University  undertakes  to  contribute  toward  the  payment  of  the  spe- 
cialist’s fee,  $5.00  for  any  one  disability  but  vdll  make  no  payment  for 
dentistry,  optometry.  X-rays,  massage,  electrical  therapy,  and  similar  special 
treatments. 

The  cost  of  filling  prescriptions  is  not  provided  by  the  University. 
The  Kingston  General  Hospital,  between  the  hours  of  3.30  and  4.30  p.m. 
will  fill  prescriptions  at  cost  plus  10  per  cent. 

Hospital  Care 

Of  the  student  fee  of  $12.50,  $10.75  is  paid  to  the  London  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  the  following  services: 
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(a)  Hospital  services,  including  room,  food,  regular  floor  nursing 
service,  and  special  services  up  to  $27.50  for  any  single  illness,  are  pro- 
vided from  the  day  of  registration  until  the  final  examination  is  written, 
to  the  extent  of  $5.50  per  day.  Any  additional  payment  must  be  made  by 
the  student.  Payment  is  limited  to  thirty-one  days  for  any  single  illness 
and  will  not  cover  hospitalization  of  less  than  eighteen  hours.  The  medical 
care  is  provided  by  the  University  through  the  University  Medical  Officer. 

{b)  Surgical  treatment,  including  treatment  of  injuries,  is  provided 
without  restriction  as  to  the  time  of  hospitalization.  The  student  may 
choose  his  own  surgeon. 

(c)  If  special  nurses  over  and  above  the  regular  staff  are  required 
or  engaged  the  cost  must  be  borne  by  the  patient. 

Physical  Examination 

All  students  registering  for  the  first  time  at  a winter  session  are  required  to 
submit  a doctor’s  certificate  indicating  that  they  are  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. 

X-RAY  Chest  Survey 

By  a regulation  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  the  students  in  the  first  and 
fifth  years  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  the  first  and  final  years  of  the  other 
faculties  and  schools  are  required  to  have  an  X-ray  examination  of  the 
chest  each  year.  An  appointment  is  made  for  each  student  and  anyone 
who  fails  to  report  is  required  to  take  the  X-ray  at  some  time  later  at  his 
own  expense. 

Certificate  covering  Absence  from  Class 
A student  not  receiving  hospital  care  but  alleging  illness  as  a reason  for 
missing  lectures  or  laboratory  work  must  present  a doctor’s  certificate  im- 
mediately at  the  close  of  treatment  in  order  to  receive  consideration. 

Vaccination 

Every  student  registering  for  the  first  time  must  submit  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful vaccination  against  smallpox. 

STUDENT  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Queen’s  was  the  first  University  in  Canada  to  introduce  student  self- 
government.  All  students  are  members  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society,  the  chief 
instrument  of  student  goverment,  and  are  expected  to  share  in  its  duties 
and  responsibilities. 
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I ALMA  MATER  SOCIETY  LECTURE 

In  1939,  as  a contribution  from  the  student  body  to  the  Centenary  En- 
i dowment  Fund,  the  Alma  Mater  Society  gave  the  University  its  accumula- 
ted reserve  of  $1,711.  The  income  is  used  to  provide  an  annual  lecture 
known  as  the  Alma  Mater  Society  Lecture. 

FRATERNITIES 

By  resolution  of  Senate  no  student  registered  with  the  University  may  form 
or  become  a member  of  any  chapter  of  any  externally-affiliated  fraternity 
or  sorority  at  or  near  Kingston. 

MILITARY  SERVICES 

University  Naval  Training  Division 

The  University  Naval  Training  Divisions  have  been  estabhshed  by  the 
Department  of  National  Defence  to  select  and  train  suitable  young  uni- 
versity students  for  commissioned  rank  in  all  branches  of  the  Royal  Ca- 
nadian Navy  (Regular  and  Reserve  Forces). 

The  training  programme  consists  of  twenty  drill  nights  per  academic 
year  for  three  winter  and  two  full  summer  periods  of  not  less  than  four- 
teen weeks.  The  winter  training  is  carried  on  at  the  Naval  Division  in 
Kingston,  HMCS  Cataraqui.  The  summer  training  may  be  taken  at  the 
RCN  Barracks  in  Halifax,  N.S.  or  Esquimalt,  B.C.  and  includes  training 
I afloat  in  RCN  ships.  Cadets  are  paid  for  all  training  and  the  uniform  is  pro- 
vided. 

Each  year  a hmited  number  of  students  is  accepted  into  the  program- 
me to  maintain  the  estabhshed  complement.  They  are  enrolled  as  Proba- 
tionary Cadets  in  the  first  month  of  the  academic  year  and  are  confirmed 
in  rank  before  the  first  winter  session  is  completed.  Upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  training  programme  cadets  are  promoted  and  may  take  ap- 
pointments as  junior  officers  in  the  RCN  (Regular  or  Reserve  Forces). 
Students  from  any  faculty  are  ehgible.  For  information  write  to  The  Com- 
manding Officer  UNTD,  Queen’s  University,  HMCS  Cataraqui,  King- 
ston, Ontario. 

Canadian  Officers’  Training  Corps 

The  Queen’s  University  Contingent  of  the  COTC,  formed  in  1914  by 
Lt.-Col.  A.  B.  Cunningham  and  re-organized  following  the  First  World 
War  by  Colonel  A.  MacPhail,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  is  now  commanded  by 
Major  R.  J.  Kennedy,  M.C. 
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The  object  of  the  COTC  training  policy  is  to  quaUfy  selected  Uni- 
versity undergraduates  for  commissions  on  graduation  in  the  various  corps 
of  the  Reserve  Force,  and  Supplementary  Reserve  Force  of  the  Canadian 
Army.  Students  in  the  regular  army  under  the  Regular  Officers’  Training 
Plan  train  along  with  those  taking  the  normal  COTC  training. 

The  training  programme  consists  of  short  theoretical  courses  in  Mili- 
tary Studies  at  the  University  and  two  or  three  summer  courses  of  four 
months  at  the  Active  Force  School  or  Units  at  officers’  rates  of  pay. 

R.C.A.F.  Reserve  University  Squadron 
The  Reserve  University  Squadron  (Queen’s)  was  organized  in  1949  and  is 
commanded  by  Squadron  Leader  J.  E.  Wright. 

Selected  undergraduates  are  given  lectures  on  general  subjects 
and  in  the  summer  months  attend  R.C.A.F.  Schools  at  which  they  receive  / 
training  in  the  Aircrew,  Technical  or  non-technical  branch  of  their  choice.  . 
Cadets  are  paid  for  both  winter  and  summer  training. 

Cadets  are  given  three  years  training  and  are  appointed  as  Officers  i 
in  the  R.C.A.F.  (Reserve)  on  completion  of  their  course. 

For  undergraduates  who  may  wish  to  make  the  R.C.A.F.  a career,  the 
opportunity  exists  for  such  students  to  apply  for  permanent  commissions  i 
under  the  Regular  Officers’  Training  Plan  or  the  R.C.A.F.  Subsidization  i 
Plan.  I 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

An  Employment  Service  has  been  in  successful  operation  at  the  University  I 
for  several  years.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Service  Control  Commit-  I 
tee  of  the  Engineering  Society  and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  j 
General  Alumni  Association.  It  is  financed  by  the  Engineering  Society  and  i 
the  University.  The  objects  of  the  Service  are  to  assist  graduates  in  all  Facul-  | 
ties  to  secure  suitable  positions,  and  to  help  students  to  obtain  work  during  fl 
vacation  periods.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  i 
Employment  Service,  Queen’s  University. 

REGISTRATION  ' i 

1 

Intramural  students  must  register  in  person,  paying  full  fees  for  the  session,  i 
Those  registering  before  the  opening  of  the  session  are  charged  the  regular  (i 
fee,  but  those  registering  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  session  are  charged  i 
an  extra  fee  of  $5.  In  addition  those  who  have  not  previously  obtained  i 
permission  to  defer  registration  must  pay  a special  late  fee  of  $3  a day  ( 
from  22  September  to  3 October,  if  registering  in  the  first  year,  from  24 
September  to  3 October,  if  registering  in  an  upper  year.  No  student  may 
register  after  3 October  unless  he  has  obtained  special  permission  before 
the  opening  of  the  session.  For  extramural  registration  see  pp  36-8. 
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Candidates  desiring  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  make  application 
, during  the  summer  on  forms  supplied  by  the  Registrar.  The  application 
should  be  accompanied  by  matriculation  or  other  certificates.  These  will 
be  returned  when  the  candidate’s  standing  has  been  determined. 

Admission  by  Matriculation 

Matriculation  examinations  are  conducted  for  the  universities  of  On- 
tario by  the  University  Matriculation  Board.  Details  regarding  these  ex- 
aminations may  be  found  in  a separate  publication  entitled  Admission  Re- 
quirements. This  booklet  contains  also  a hst  of  the  Entrance  and  Matricula- 
tion Scholarships  and  the  conditions  of  award. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  must  have  fulfilled 
the  following  requirements:  {a)  The  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diplo- 
ma or  its  equivalent,  including  English,  a second  language.  History,  Math- 
ematics and  two  options;  and  (h)  Grade  XIII  standing  or  its  equivalent  in 
English,  Latin  (two  papers)  or  Mathematics  (at  least  two  papers)*  and 
two  or  three  other  subjects.  Students  entering  with  as  few  as  four  subjects — 
that  is,  English,  Latin  or  Mathematics  and  two  others — are  required  to  have 
not  lower  than  third  class  Honours  standing  in  at  least  three  of  these 
subjects  and  are  conditioned  in  the  subject  in  which  they  lack  standing. 
This  condition  may  be  removed  by  writing  off  the  Grade  XIII  paper  or 
papers  in  the  subject  concerned,  or  by  taking  an  extra  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Grade  XIII  examinations  are  held  in  the  following  subjects:  Latin, 
English,  History,  Mathematics  (Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and 
I Problems),  Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Music,  Physics,  Chem- 
: istry,  Biology.  The  pass  standard  is  fifty  per  cent  in  each  paper. 

1 Candidates  with  the  Interim  First  Class  Certificate  who  have  success- 
fully  qualified  for  the  Permanent  First  Class  Certificate  by  attending  a 

I * Candidates  entering  Mathematics  2 with  standing  in  only  two  parts  of  Grade 
j XIII  Mathematics  are  required  to  attend  a tutorial  class  and  pass  an  examination  in 
> the  third  part  before  receiving  credit  for  Mathematics  2. 
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second  year  at  an  Ontario  Normal  School  are  allowed  towards  an  Arts 
degree  pne  course  in  each  of  English  and  History. 

A complete  outline  of  the  courses  for  the  Honours  degree  is  given 
under  every  subject  in  the  departmental  regulations.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  Honours  Courses  should  write  the  Grade  XIII  papers  in  the  two 
subjects  which  will  be  the  major  and  minor  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  three 
others  chosen  from  the  compulsory  courses  on  the  degree  programme  they 
wish  to  follow. most  useful  selection  of  subjects  is  listed  under  the 
various  courses.  Other  selections  are  acceptable  but  must  include  English 
and  Latin  or  Mathematics.  Candidates  preparing  for  Honours  in  English 
and  History  are  advised  to  take  in  Grade  XIII 

English  (Literature  and  Composition) 

History 

Latin  (Authors  and  Composition) 
one  of  French  (Authors  and  Composition) 

German  (Authors  and  Composition) 

Greek  (Authors  and  Composition) 
one  of  Biology  (Botany  and  Zoology),  Chemistry,  Physics. 

Similarly  candidates  for  Honours  in  Modern  Languages  are  advised  to 
take  Grade  XIII 

English  (Literature  and  Composition) 

Latin  (Authors  and  Composition) 

two  of  French  (Authors  and  Composition),  German  (Authors  and 
Composition),  Spanish  (Authors  and  Composition) 
one  of  Biology  (Botany  and  Zoology),  Chemistry,  Physics. 
Candidates  interested  in  Honours  Classics  are  advised  to  take 
English  (Literature  and  Composition) 

Latin  (Authors  and  Composition) 

Greek  (Authors  and  Composition) 
one  of  Biology  (Botany  and  Zoology),  Chemistry,  Physics 
a fifth  subject  which  may  be  freely  chosen. 

Candidates  interested  in  a course  in  History  or  Economics  or  Philosophy 
are  advised  to  take 

English  (Literature  and  Composition) 

History 

Latin  (Authors  and  Composition)  or  Mathematics  (at  least 
two  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry) 
one  of  Biology  (Botany  and  Zoology),  Chemistry,  Physics 
one  of  French  (Authors  and  Composition) 

German  (Authors  and  Composition) 

Greek  (Authors  and  Composition) 
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Candidates  preparing  for  a course  in  Mathematics  are  advised  to  take 
English  (Literature  and  Composition) 

Mathematics  (Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry) 

Physics 

one  of  French  (Authors  and  Composition),  German  (Authors  and 
Composition) 

one  of  a language,  a science,  or  History. 

Candidates  for  a course  in  science  are  advised  to  take 
English  (Literature  and  Composition) 

Mathematics  (Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry) 
one  of  French  (Authors  and  Composition),  German  (Authors  and 
Composition) 

two  of  Chemistry,  Biology  (Botany  and  Zoology),  Physics,  selected 
so  as  to  give  standing  in  the  two  sciences  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  proceed. 

Candidates  preparing  for  Commerce  are  advised  to  take 
English  (Literature  and  Composition) 

Mathematics  (Algebra  *,  Geometry,  Trigonometry) 
one  of  Biology  (Botany  and  Zoology),  Chemistry,  Physics 
a language 

one  of  History,  a language  or  a science  not  already  offered. 
Candidates  preparing  for  the  General  Course  are  advised  to  take 
English  (Literature  and  Composition) 

Latin  (Authors  and  Composition)  or  Mathematics  (at  least 
two  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry — see  (b), 
page  31. 

three  further  subjects  which  may  be  selected  at  will  from  the 
subjects  of  Grade  XIII  (see  page  31). 

Candidates  preparing  for  the  Combined  Course  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts 
and  in  Physical  and  Health  Education  are  advised  to  take 
English  (Literature  and  Composition) 

Mathematics  (at  least  two  papers,  of  which  one  should  be 
Trigonometry) 

Physics 

Chemistry 

an  optional  subject. 

* Students  from  High  Schools  of  Commerce  may  offer  Grade  XIII  standing  in 
Mathematics  of  Investment  in  place  of  Algebra  as  part  of  the  requirement  in 
Mathematics. 
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ADMISSION  OF  EX-SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Ex-service  men  and  women  applying  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
are  required  to  offer  Matriculation  standing  as  approved  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Canadian  Universities  in  June,  1944,  as  follows: 

Grade  XII  English 

French  or  another  language 
Mathematics  (Algebra  and  Geometry) 

One  of  History;  a language  not  already  chosen  selected  from 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian;  a scien- 
ce (Physics  or  Chemistry  or  Agriculture). 

If,  in  addition,  they  can  offer  subjects  at  Grade  XIII  level,  they  are  granted 
standing  up  to  a total  of  five.  Ex-service  men  and  women  entering  with  as 
many  as  four  subjects  of  Grade  XIII  are  admitted  to  the  second  year  with- 
out condition. 

Queen’s  University  works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Kingston 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  facilitates  where  pos- 
sible all  matters  pertaining  to  the  training  provisions  as  set  out  in  Post 
Discharge  Re-establishment  Order,  P.C.  5210. 
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Examinations  Equivalent  to  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Graduation  Diploma 


The  following  certificates  recognized  as  equivalent  to  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Graduation  Diploma  may  be  accepted  in  so  far  as  they  meet  the 
admission  requirements  of  Queen’s  University: 


Alberta 

Quebec 

Manitoba 
Nova  Scotia 
Saskatchewan 
Newfoundland 
New  Brunswick 
British  Columbia 
Prince  Edward  Island 


Junior  Matriculation  (Grade  XI) 

Quebec  High  School  Leaving,  or  McGill  Junior 
Matriculation 
Grade  XI 

Grade  XI  (average  60,  minimum  50) 

Grade  XI 
Grade  XI 

Junior  Matriculation 

Junior  Matriculation  (Grade  XII) 

First  Class  License  or  Second  Year  Certificate 
from  Prince  of  Wales  College 
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Examinations  Equivalent  to  Grade  XIII 


The  following  certificates  are  recognized  as  equivalent  to  the  Ontario  Grade 
XllI  certificate  in  the  subjects  in  which  at  least  fifty  per  cent  has  been 
EQade  in  each  paper: 


Quebec 

Alberta 
Manitoba 
Nova  Scotia 
Saskatchewan 
New  Brunswick 
British  Columbia 
Prince  Edward  Island 

Great  Britain 


McGill  Senior  Matriculation,  or  Senior  High 
School  Leaving  Certificate 
Senior  Matriculation  (Grade  XII) 

Grade  XII 

Grade  XII 

Grade  XII 

Senior  Matriculation 

Senior  Matriculation  (Grade  XIII) 

Honour  Diploma  of  Third  Year,  Prince  of  Wales 
College 

The  General  Certificate  of  the  various  English 
Universities  and  the  Welsh  Joint  Education 
Committee  with  passes  in  at  least  five  subjects 
of  which  two  must  be  at  the  advanced  level. 


Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  with  allowance  on 
credits  at  another  university  must  have  an  official  certificate  of  standing 
with  a statement  of  honourable  dismissal  forwarded  to  the  Registrar  for 
consideration.  They  are  given  equivalent  standing  but  must  comply  with 
all  regulations  of  Queen’s  University  governing  the  Course  they  wish  to 
complete. 

No  credits  obtained  at  another  institution  are  accepted  for  any  of  the 
last  five  classes  offered  by  a candidate  for  a degree  at  Queen’s  University. 


Admission  by  Special  Regulation 

Unmatriculated  students  who  present  certificates  showing  that  they  are 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  may  be  admitted  conditioned  in  the  sub- 
jects of  matriculation  if  they  satisfy  the  Board  of  Studies  that  they  can 
undertake  university  work  with  profit. 

Candidates  admitted  under  this  regulation  may  remove  entrance  con- 
ditions by  passing  course  one  of  the  subject  in  which  they  lack  matricula- 
tion; they  may  remove  conditions  in  languages  by  passing  a preparatory 
course  in  the  language  concerned,  e.g.,  German  A,  Spanish  A.  They  should 
note  that  a course  used  to  remove  an  entrance  condition  may  not  be  counted 
as  a credit  towards  a degree. 
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All  inquiries  regarding  regulations  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  unable  to  do  all  their-| 
work  in  residence,  of  teachers  in  actual  service  who  wish  to  improve  their  i 
professional  qualifications  in  certain  subjects,  and  of  those  who,  though 
unable  to  attend  the  regular  classes,  are  yet  desirous  of  studying  under 
competent  direction,  the  University  conducts  a system  of  extramural  in- 
struction. This  work  is  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  that  taken  up 
by  the  intramural  students  and  the  same  examinations  are  set  for  all.  Can- 
didates who  fulfil  the  requirements  of  residence  and  otherwise  comply  with 
the  conditions  stated  below  may  qualify  for  the  various  degrees  to  which 
their  courses  lead. 

For  details  of  the  work  offered  for  the  summer  of  1953  and  winter 
1953-4  see  page  42. 

i 

Conditions  of  Admission  | 

1.  Extramural  students  are  of  two  types — special  and  regular.  1 

{a)  Special  students  are  those  who  do  not  wish  to  proceed  towards  afl 
degree.  They  may  register  for  any  courses  in  which  they  are  particularly  I 
interested  but  must  conform  to  regulations  regarding  date  of  registration, 
fees  and  regularity  of  work.  Special  students  are  subject  to  all  the  regulations  I 
affecting  regular  students,  {h)  Regular  students  are  those  who  are  pro- 
ceeding to  a degree.  ’ 

2.  As  in  the  case  of  intramural  students,  the  requirement  for  admis-  J 
sion  to  the  Courses  of  study  leading  to  a degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  ii 
(a)  The  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  including  English,  a 
second  language.  History,  Mathematics  and  two  options;  and  {h)  Grade:  [; 
XIII  standing  in  English,  Latin  (two  papers)  or  Mathematics  (at  least  , 
two  papers)  and  two  or  three  other  subjects.  Students  entering  with  as  few 
as  four  subjects,  that  is,  English,  Latin  or  Mathematics  and  two  others,  are 
required  to  have  not  lower  than  third  class  Honours  standing  in  at  least  B 
three  of  these  subjects  and  are  conditioned  in  the  subject  in  which  they  I 
lack  standing.  This  condition  may  be  removed  by  writing  off  the  Grade 
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XIII  paper  or  papers  in  the  subject  concerned,  or  by  taking  an  extra  course 
at  the  University. 

3.  Unmatriculated  students  who  present  certificates  showing  that  they 
are  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  may  be  admitted  conditioned  in  the  sub- 
jects of  Matriculation  if  they  satisfy  the  Board  of  Studies  that  they  can 
profitably  undertake  university  work.  Candidates  admitted  under  this  re- 
gulation may  remove  entrance  conditions  by  passing  course  1 of  the  sub- 
ject in  which  they  lack  Matriculation,  or  by  completing  Grade  XIII  stand- 
ing in  the  subject  concerned.  They  may  remove  conditions  in  language  by 
passing  a preparatory  course  in  the  language  concerned,  e.g.,  German  A, 
Spanish  A.  They  should  note  that  an  “A”  course  used  to  remove  an  en- 
trance condition  may  not  be  counted  towards  a degree. 

4.  Candidates  holding  the  Interim  First  Class  Teaching  Certificate 
may  register  extramurally  on  academic  courses  leading  to  the  Permanent 
Certificate  even  though  they  do  not  offer  the  full  Matriculation  require- 
ment for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  If  such  candidates  wish  to  pro- 
ceed to  a degree  in  Arts  they  must  remove  entrance  conditions  as  indicated 
above. 

5.  Intramural  students  may  become  extramural  students  only  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  Faculty. 

6.  There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year  for  extramural  students.  The 
winter  session  begins  in  September  and  ends  with  the  April  examinations; 
the  summer  session  begins  in  April  and  ends  with  the  August  examinations. 
The  Summer  School  forms  part  of  the  summer  session  though  it  is  possible 
to  work  extramurally  in  certain  courses  throughout  the  summer  without 
attending  the  Summer  School. 

7.  (a)  Extramural  students  may  not  register  for  more  than  four 
courses  in  the  academic  year.  They  may  register  in  the  winter  (September- 
April)  for  as  many  as  two  courses  or  four  half-courses,  and  in  the  summer 
(April- August ) * for  two  courses  or  three  half-courses,  (b)  The  courses 
selected  in  each  year  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Studies 
and,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  degrees,  must  conform  to  the  regulations 
for  concentration,  distribution,  and  sequence  of  work,  (c)  Before  register- 
ing, students  should  consult  the  time-table  of  lectures,  as  they  may  not 
register  for  either  winter  or  summer  work  in  two  courses  which  meet  at 
the  same  hour.  The  summer  time-table  is  given  in  the  Announcement  of 
Summer  School  and  Extramural  Work. 

The  Calendar  is  issued  in  the  spring  but  is  not  in  force  until  the  following 
autumn.  The  work  of  advanced  whole  courses  given  at  the  Summer  School  is  based 
on  the  prescriptions  in  the  calendar  for  the  next  session,  since  these  courses  are  com- 
pleted during  the  following  winter. 
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8.  (a)  Extramural  students  should  register  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  session  opens  so  that  they  may  receive  the  preliminary  instructions  and 
provide  themselves  with  books  in  time  to  start  work  promptly.  They  are 
allowed  to  register  up  to  17  September  for  the  winter  or  10  April  for  the 
summer  at  the  regular  fee  and  up  to  24  September  or  17  April  on 
payment  of  an  extra  fee  of  $5.  Only  in  exceptional  circumstances  and  by 
special  permission  of  the  Faculty  is  registration  accepted  after  these  dates. 
{b)  Extramural  students  may  not  receive  the  examination  returns  before 
the  last  date  of  registration  but  they  should  send  fees  to  the  Registrar  within 
the  required  dates,  stating  the  courses  in  which  they  wish  to  register  if 
successful  in  their  examinations.  Necessary  changes  may  be  made  later. 

9.  No  one  is  permitted  to  register  at  Queen’s  University  in  the  same 
session  that  he  is  taking  work  from  another  educational  institution,  or 
writing  on  any  examinations  other  than  those  leading  to  the  Honour  Gradua- 
tion Diploma.  No  credits  obtained  at  another  institution  are  accepted  for 
any  of  the  last  five  courses  offered  by  a candidate  for  a degree  at  Queen’s 
University. 

Fees 

10.  The  fees  payable  upon  application  for  registration  are: 
Extramural  and  Summer  School  Fee 

{a)  This  is  a single  inclusive  fee  covering  registration  by  the  specified  date, 
use  of  the  library,  tuition  whether  given  extramurally  or  in  the  Summer 
School  or  partly  each  way,  and  the  first  examination  (not  a supplemental) 
if  taken  within  two  years.  For  a student  in  the  Summer  School  the  fee  also 
includes  some  athletic,  and  Union  and  Medical  Fees. 

$40  for  each  whole  course  taken  by  correspondence  or  by 
correspondence  and  at  the  Summer  School 

$20  for  each  half  course 

$45  for  each  two-hour  class  taken  at  the  Summer  School 

$ 6 Student  Interests  Fee  for  those  at  the  Summer  School 
Fee  for  Pro  Tanto  Allowance 

(b)  Students  wishing  to  have  courses  credited  towards  a degree  on  work 
done  at  other  academic  institutions,  must  pay  a fee  of  $10  for  pro  tanto 
allowance  at  the  time  of  their  first  registration.  Fees  may  be  paid  in  two 
equal  instalments,  in  which  case  an  additional  $1  is  added  to  the  first  in- 
stalment. Students  registering  in  September  must  pay  the  first  instalment 
by  17  September,  the  balance  on  or  before  1 December.  Students  register- 
ing in  April  must  pay  the  first  instalment  by  10  April,  the  balance  on  or 
before  3 July. 

1 1 . Extramural  students  who  enter  as  intramural  students  during  the 
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winter  session  will  have  their  extramural  fees  applied  on  intramural  charges. 
(See  Regulation  16  below.) 

12.  In  special  circumstances,  refunds  may  be  made.  Application  for 

a refund  must  be  filed  within  twelve  months  of  registration.  Deductions  will 
be  charged  for  exercises  which  have  been  submitted  and  graded,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  administrative  fee  of  $5.  . 

Residence  Requirements 

13.  The  University  does  not  undertake  to  make  it  possible  for  a stu- 
dent to  get  a degree  by  satisfying  merely  the  minimum  residence  require- 
ments given  below,  since  in  some  subjects  only  a limited  amount  of  in- 

; struction  can  be  given  extramurally  or  in  the  Summer  School.  In  the 
' sciences,  for  example,  all  the  laboratory  work  must  be  done  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  a student  specializing  in  science  may  find  it  necessary  to  spend 
; two  or  three  years  in  residence. 

I Candidates  for  degree  must  attend  one  winter  session  and  two  summer 

schools,  or  four  summer  schools  and  complete  within  that  period  not  fewer 
than  seven  courses.  Candidates  who  complete  two  classes  in  an  approved 
tutorial  group  directed  by  a University  instructor  may  have  the  residence 
requirements  reduced  by  one  summer  school. 

Conduct  of  Extramural  Classes 

see  also  Regulation  26  below 

14.  The  method  of  giving  extramural  instruction  necessarily  varies 
with  the  subject.  Detailed  information  is  contained  in  the  instruction  sheets 
provided  from  time  to  time.  These  specify  the  prescribed  reading,  assign 
exercises  and  essays  to  be  written,  and  in  some  cases  give  the  substance 
of  intramural  lectures.  The  first  instalment  of  work  is  sent  to  students  as 
soon  as  they  register.  The  date  of  each  essay  or  exercise  coming  in,  and  of 
each  criticism  or  fresh  piece  of  work  going  out,  is  recorded  at  the  office  of 
the  Department  of  University  Extension.  Each  essay  or  exercise  is  examined 
and  returned  to  the  writer  with  criticism  and  suggestions.  Students  should 

I address  their  work  and  all  inquiries  regarding  their  work  to  the  Depart- 
i MENT  OF  University  Extension,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Regularity  of  Work 

' 15.  All  exercises  must  be  sent  in  by  the  dates  specified  or  they  will 

be  returned  unmarked  and  without  credit. 

Transfer  from  Extramural  to  Intramural  Classes 

16.  Extramural  students  may  become  intramural  students  during  the 
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winter  session  in  those  courses  in  which  they  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  work  prescribed  up  to  the  date  of  transferring.  Fees  already  paid  may 
be  applied  on  intramural  charges. 

17.  Students  who  transfer  to  intramural  work  before  January  may 
add  enough  half-courses  to  give  them  five  courses  in  the  second  term  if 
such  half-courses  are  available  and  the  prerequisite  work  has  been  done. 

Text-Books 

18.  Text-books  may  be  obtained  from  the  Technical  Supplies 
Store,  Queen’s  University  Grounds. 

Library  Facilities  for  Extramural  Students 

19.  Extramural  students  are  expected  to  buy  all  text-books  prescribed. 
They  should  also  make  generous  provision  for  the  purchase  of  other 
books  bearing  on  their  work,  since  the  library  cannot  undertake  to  provide 
enough  duplicates  to  serve  all  the  needs  of  students  not  in  residence. 

20.  Three  books  may  be  borrowed  at  one  time,  provided  that  no  two 
relate  to  the  same  piece  of  work.  Unless  a special  arrangement  is  made, 
a book  may  be  kept  for  only  two  weeks  from  the  date  on  which  it  is  re- 
ceived. 

21.  No  fee  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  library,  but  extramural  students 
must  send  to  the  Librarian  a deposit  of  $2  for  the  use  of  one  book,  $4  for 
two  books,  and  $5  for  three,  as  insurance  against  loss.  Books  may  be  ex- 
changed as  often  as  the  borrower  wishes;  and  when  all  are  returned  the 
deposit  will  be  repaid  on  request. 

22.  All  communications  concerning  books  and  deposits  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  The  Librarian,  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Examinations 

Intramural  and  extramural  examinations  are  the  same  in  all  subjects 
and  are  held  at  the  same  time.  It  is  impossible  to  modify  the  examination 
schedule  to  suit  the  personal  convenience  of  students. 

23.  Examinations  are  held  in  January,  April,  and  August  as  follows: 

(a)  Examinations  in  half-courses  of  the  first  term  are  held  in  January 
(see  page  ix). 

(b)  Examinations  in  all  whole  courses  and  in  half-courses  of  the 
second  term  are  held  in  April.  Examinations  in  Pass  courses  (numbered 
under  10)  and  in  such  Elonours  courses  as  may  be  offered  in  the  summer, 
may  be  postponed  until  the  autumn,  but  postponement  lessens  ,the  amount 
of  new  work  which  may  be  completed  in  August. 
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(c)  Ordinarily  an  extramural  student  may  not  write  in  August  on 
more  than  two  courses  or  three  half-courses.  He  may,  however,  write  on 
three  courses,  if  examinations  in  one  or  more  have  been  postponed  from 
April. 

24.  Application.  Application  for  examinations  in  the  particular 
courses  on  which  a student  proposes  to  write,  accompanied  by  the  proper 
fees,  must  reach  the  office  of  the  Department  of  University  Extension  by 
1 December  for  January  examinations,  by  10  February  for  the  April 
examinations,  and  by  10  July  for  the  August  examinations.  The  fees  for 
supplemental  examinations  are  $3  for  each  half-course  examination  and 
$6  for  each  whole  course  examination,  with  an  additional  charge  of  $3  for 
late  application  if  accepted. 

25.  Candidates  are  charged  a fine  of  $2  if  they  fail  to  notify  the 
Registrar  at  least  ten  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  examinations,  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  write  on  a subject  for  which  they  have  applied. 

26.  Eligibility.  Only  those  who  have  fulfilled  requirements  of  re- 
gistration and  regularity  of  work  will  be  admitted  to  examinations.  No  one 
is  eligible  who  has  done  less  than  seven-eighths  of  the  prescribed  work. 
Those  who  do  not  fulfil  this  requirement  in  any  course  must  register 
again,  pay  the  fees  and  repeat  the  exercises. 

27.  Failures  and  Supplemental.  Students  who  fail  in  an  examination 
may  write  a supplemental  examination  at  the  next  regular  examination 
period,  provided  an  examination  is  held  in  the  subject  concerned.  This 
privilege  applies  to  ail  Pass  courses  and  to  the  first  courses  in  Honours. 
Supplemental  examinations  may  not  be  postponed  beyond  the  period  spe- 
cified above. 

28.  Re-writing  for  higher  standing.  Students  who  have  passed  the 
examination  in  a course  may  rewrite  for  higher  standing.  This  privilege 
is  extended  to  the  third  examination  period  after  the  first  time  of  writing. 

29.  Postponement  of  examinations.  Students  who  have  qualified  for 
examination  may  postpone  writing  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  first 
registration  in  the  course  concerned.  Those  who  elect  to  postpone  exam- 
inations do  so  at  their  own  risk.  Courses  may  be  discontinued  or  changed 
and  special  papers  cannot  be  set.  Those  who  postpone  writing  beyond  the 
specified  limit  must  repeat  the  tutorial  work  of  the  course. 

30.  Oral  and  practical  tests,  prescribed  by  modern  language  and 
science  departments,  must  be  taken  at  the  University.  In  modern  languages 
these  tests  are  held  at  the  end  of  March  or  at  the  close  of  the  Summer 
School. 
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31.  Local  centres  for  extramural  examinations  have  been  established 
in  most  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  throughout  Canada  and  a list  of 
such  centres  is  sent  to  all  extramural  students  a month  in  advance  of  the 
examinations.  Consideration  is  given  to  an  application  to  establish  a new 
centre.  The  application  accompanied  by  the  special  fee  of  $10,  must  be 
made  by  1 December  for  January  examinations,  by  10  February  for  April 
examinations,  and  by  10  July  for  August  examinations. 

Determination  of  Standing 

32.  See  page  81,  General  Regulations,  sections  24  and  25. 

Extramural  and  Summer  School  Work 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  courses  offered  through  extramural  and 
Summer  School  instruction  in  the  summer  of  1953  and  the  winter  of  1953-4 
and  the  cycle  of  courses  for  the  next  five  years.  Offerings  are  planned  so  that 
students’  degree  programmes  may  be  completed  in  the  normal  time.  In 
each  Calendar  there  appears  a cycle  of  courses  for  five  years  in  advance. 
Students  should  plan  their  extramural  and  Summer  School  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  cycle.  So  far  as  possible  courses  listed  in  the  cycle  will 
be  given  as  advertised. 

Extramural  Courses  1953-4 


Summer  Extramural* 

Winter  Extramural 

1,2* 

Latin 

1,2 

A,  1,2 

Greek 

A,  1,2 

4 

Ancient  History 

4 

1 

Classical  Literature 

1 

1,2* 

English 

1,2,14a,14b,20 

1,2* 

French 

1,2 

A,  1,2 

German 

A,l,2,10 

3,6 

Spanish 

A,l,2,6,10 

A*,l*,2,6 

History 

3,6 

4* 

Economics 

4 

2 

Politics 

2 

63 

Commerce 

63 

1,5* 

Philosophy 

1 

2*,4,6,8-'^ 

Psychology 

2, 4,6,8 

1,2*,3a*,3b*,7a* 

Mathematics 

1,2,3a,7b,10a,1  1b 

* Courses  offered  at  the  Summer  School  as  well  as  by  correspondence  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk.  See  also  the  table  of  Summer  School  Courses  on  page  43  following. 
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Summer  School  Courses  1953-7 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Art 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Astronomy 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Biology 

1,10 

1,16 

1,10 

1,16 

1,10 

Chemistry 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Drama 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

Economics 

4* 

— 

— 

4* 

— 

English 

2*,5,19* 

2*, 7,15 

2*,3,20 

2*,5,10* 

2*,3,19* 

French 

2,10* 

2,3 

2,10* 

2,3 

2,10* 

Geology 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Geography 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

History 

5,16* 

3,13* 

6,16* 

3,13* 

5,16* 

Latin 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mathematics 

2*, 3a, 3b, 7a 

2*,10a,11b 

2* 

2*,10a,11b 

2* 

Music 

— 

3* 

1* 

3* 

3* 

Philosophy 

5* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

5* 

POLITICS 

— 

2* 

— 

— 

2* 

Psychology 

Religious 

2,8,3 

2,6 

2,4 

2,8 

2,6 

Knowledge 

3 



2 

— 

4 

Sociology 

— 



1* 

— 

— 

Spanish 

A,1 

A, 2 

A,6 

A,1 

A, 2 

The  Summer  School 

The  forty-fourth  session  of  the  Summer  School  begins  at  8 a.m.  on  Friday, 
3 July,  and  closes  on  Friday,  14  August.  Students  are  expected  to  register 
on  Thursday,  2 July.  An  extra  fee  of  $3  will  be  charged  those  registering 
after  this  date. 

Courses  are  given  in  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Drama,  Economics. 
English,  French,  Geography,  Geology,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Philo- 
sophy, Psychology,  Religious  Knowledge,  and  Spanish.  Libraries  and 
laboratories  are  available  for  use  as  in  the  winter  session. 

Ban  Righ  Hall,  the  women’s  residence,  is  open  during  the  summer 
and  accommodates  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  students.  Applications 
for  rooms  should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Purpose  of  the  Summer  School 
The  Summer  School  offers  the  advantages  of  university  study  to  those 
who  cannot  attend  the  classes  of  the  regular  session. 

’'Courses  given  two  hours  a day  in  Summer  School  without  preliminary  exercises. 
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It  gives  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  scholarship  in 
chosen  lines  of  study,  to  observe  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  books  and  equipment  not  otherwise  available. 

It  gives  intramural  students  who  have  lost  standing  through  illness  or 
other  causes  an  opportunity  of  qualifying  for  the  August  supplemental 
examinations.  Moreover,  intramural  students  in  their  first  or  second  years^ 
who  on  account  of  ill  health  are  unable  to  carry  the  required  five  courses, 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  take  three  or  four  courses 
in  the  winter  and  the  rest  extramurally  in  the  summer,  provided  that  they 
attend  Summer  School. 

It  gives  extramural  students  an  opportunity  to  take  the  oral  work  re- 
quired in  the  modern  languages,  to  do  in  the  laboratories  the  practical 
work  required  in  the  courses  in  science,  and  to  satisfy  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  (See  page  39,  section  13). 

Admission 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Summer  School. 
The  classes  are  open  to  all  who  desire  to  improve  their  scholarship  or 
professional  equipment.  Candidates  for  a degree,  however,  must  satisfy 
matriculation  requirements  before  being  admitted  to  the  university  work 
and  examinations,  and  must  register  for  summer  work  in  April.  Further- 
more, they  must  submit  in  May  and  June  at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  ex- 
ercises and  all  the  essays  in  those  classes  which  require  such  work.  No 
student  working  for  credit  is  allowed  to  register  for  more  than  two  courses 
or  three  half-courses  in  the  Summer  School. 

Examinations 

No  examinations  are  held  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School. 
Students  desiring  credit  for  their  work  should  write  at  the  regular  Univer- 
sity examinations  in  August.  See  sections  15,  23,  26,  pages  39,  40,  41. 

Fees 

See  page  38  above. 

Further  Information 

The  announcement  of  the  Summer  School,  containing  full  details  con- 
cerning the  work  offered  is  published  each  year  in  March,  and  is  supplied 
on  application.  All  inquiries  concerning  the  Summer  School  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Department  of  University  Extension,  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, Kingston,  Ontario. 


Fees 


The  Board  of  Trustees  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  without  notice 
in  the  published  scale  of  fees  'if,  in  their  opinion,  circumstances  so  require. 
Students  who  enter  with  Grade  XIII  (Senior  Matriculation)  standing  or 
its  equivalent  and  proceed  to  the  Honours  degree,  shall  pay  in  aggregate 
not  less  than  the  full  sessional  fees  for  four  years.  Students  on  the  three- 
year  General  Course  who  enter  with  the  above  standing  shall  pay  in  ag- 
gregate not  less  than  the  full  sessional  fees  for  the  three  years. 

Fees  must  be  remitted  by  accepted  cheque,  postal  order,  or  bank 
draft  payable  to  Queen’s  University.  Cheques  or  bank  drafts  on  any  point 
where  there  is  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  are  received  at  par;  all 
other  cheques  should  have  1/8  of  1 per  cent,  minimum  15c,  added  to 
cover  exchange,  or  should  be  drawn  plus  exchange. 

Fees  for  the  session  are  payable  on  or  before  1 September.  The  receipted 
fee  sheet  is  the  admission  card  to  the  Registration  Hall. 

Sessional  Fee — including  Registration,  Tuition,  Library,  Examinations. 

Faculty  of  Arts — -all  years  $230.00 

School  of  Commerce — ^first  and  second  years  $230.00 

third  and  fourth  years  $250.00 

Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Physical  and  Health  Education — 
first,  second  and  third  years  ....  $265.00 

final  year  $275.00 

Fee  for  Student  Interests — including  Health  Insurance,  Union, 

Faculty  Societies,  Alma  Mater  Society,  Journal  and  Ath- 
letics (the  athletic  fee  which  is  part  of  the  student  interests 
gives  admission  to  all  home  games  except  playoffs)  43.50 

The  fees  may  be  paid  in  two  instalments,  in  which  case  an  extra  charge 
of  $5  is  added  to  the  first  instalment  which  is  payable  on  or  before  1 Sep- 
tember. The  second  instalment  must  be  paid  within  the  first  week  after 
the  opening  of  the  second  term  in  January. 
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Late  Payment  of  Fees.  Students  who  fail  to  pay  the  prescribed  fees!  \ 
by  1 September  are  charged  an  additional  fee  of  $1  per  day  up  until  thei  i 
day  on  which  payment  is  completed.  s 

Late  Registration.  Students  presenting  themselves  after  the  day  setl>j 
aside  for  their  registration  will  pay  in  addition  to  the  regular  fees,  $5  forlln 
the  first  day  and  $3  a day  thereafter  up  until  the  day  they  register.  I 
Refund  of  Fees.  If,  after  paying  the  fees  a student  finds  it  impossible  1 1 
to  attend  the  University,  a full  refund  is  made.  Students  withdrawing  with-  I|| 
in  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  session  are  refunded  the  tuition  feeli 
paid  less  an  administrative  charge  of  $5.  Students  withdrawing  after  thatl! 
time  are  charged  one-seventh  of  the  total  tuition  for  each  month  of  at-*) 
tendance.  Students  withdrawing  at  the  beginning  of  a month  or  at  any,* 
time  within  a month  are  charged  for  the  whole  month.  Ml 

No  refund  is  made  on  the  Student  Interests  fee  to  a student  who«* 
attends  any  part  of  the  session.  « 

Year  Fees.  A Year  fee,  ordinarily  not  more  than  $2,  is  collected  byE 
the  year  societies  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session.  £ 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  pay  1 

Tuition  Fee  $200.00  M 

Student  Interests  Fee  14.25  a 

If  the  work  for  the  Master’s  Course  is  spread  over  two  years,  the;  ( 
student  pays  each  year  a total  sessional  fee  of  $119.25. 

These  fees  are  payable  as  they  are  incurred.  i 

Laboratory  Fee  ' m 

For  each  course  in  science  except  Chemistry  $ 5 j 

For  each  course  in  Chemistry  10 

Maximum  charge  for  courses  in  science  20  -j 

Special  Charges 

Fee  for  pro  tanto  allowance  10 

Late  registration  (see  also  pages  viii,  ix),  minimum  5 
Late  application  for  examination  or  graduation  3 
Change  of  Course  after  registration  2 

Special  examinations  given  at  the  University 

one  examination  5 

two  or  more  examinations  10 

Examinations  at  outside  centres : each  whole 

course  6 

each  half  course  3 

Special  students  not  paying  full  fees.  Each  course  50 

(Student  interests  and  Laboratory  fees  as  above) 
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Graduation 

Bachelor  of  Arts  10 

Bachelor  of  Commerce  10 

Bachelor  of  Nursing  Science  10 

Bachelor  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  10 

Master  of  Arts  20 

Master  of  Commerce  ^ 20 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  50 

Degree  in  absentia,  extra  fee  10 

Extramural  and  Summer  School  Fee 


An  inclusive  fee  covering  Registration,  Tutorial  work,  Summer 
School,  Examinations  (except  supplementals),  Library,  the  Mac- 
Clement  Scholarship  contribution  and  membership  in  the  Summer 


School  Association. 

Each  whole  course  taken  extramurally  or  by 
extramural  and  Summer  School  work  $40 

Each  half  course  20 

Each  two-hour  class  taken  at  the  Summer  School  45 
Special  Charges 

Fee  for  pro  tanto  allowance  10 

Laboratory  fee  for  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology  3 

Laboratory  fee  for  Geology  or  Geography  5 

Late  registration  5 

Late  application  for  examination  or  supplementals  3 

Change  of  work  after  registration  2 

Registration  fee  (payable  only  by  non-registered 
students  applying  for  examinations  in  courses 
already  passed)  10 

Supplemental  examinations:  each  whole  course  6 

each  half  course  3 

Graduation:  see  p 46  above 


Fees  may  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments,  in  which  case  an  addi- 
tional $1  is  added  to  the  first  instalment.  Students  registering  in  Sep- 
tember must  pay  the  first  instalment  by  17  September,  the  balance 
on  or  before  1 December.  Students  registering  in  April  must  pay  the  first 
instalment  by  10  April,  the  balance  on  or  before  2 July. 
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Scholarships,  Prizes  and  Medals 

MATRICULATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

For  a list  of  Matriculation  Scholarships  and  the  conditions  of  award  sec 
the  publication  entitled  Scholarships  and  Prizes. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS 

Scholarship  awards  are  governed  by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Scholarships  may  be  held  only  by  students  in  attendance  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  year  following  the  award. 

2.  Scholarships  are  not  ordinarily  awarded  to  students  who  make 
lower  than  first  class  standing. 

3.  A student  may  not  hold  more  than  $400  in  Faculty  scholarship 
money  in  any  one  year. 

4.  In  any  year  in  which  a scholarship  cannot  be  given  under  the 
normal  terms  of  award,  the  Department  concerned  may  make  special 
recommendation  to  the  Faculty. 

Language  and  Literature 

Classics 

Frederica  McCulloch  Scholarships  in  Latin.  Founded  by  the  late  Andrew 
McCulloch,  M.A.,  of  Thorold. 

1.  Value  $60.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
on  the  April  examination  in  Latin  1. 

2.  Value  $80.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
on  the  April  examination  in  Latin  2. 

3.  Value  $60.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  second  highest 
standing  on  the  April  examination  in  Latin  2. 

4.  Value  $120.  Normally  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
Honours  on  the  standing  obtained  thus  far  in  Latin  courses  taken  at  the 
University.  * 
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5.  Value  $80.  Normally  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
Honours  on  the  standing  obtained  thus  far  in  Latin  courses  taken  at  the 
University.* 

W.  W.  Near  Scholarships  in  Classics.  Founded  by  the  late  W.  W.  Near, 
Esq.,  of  Toronto. 

1.  Value  $100.  Normally  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
Honours,  chiefly  on  the  standing  obtained  in  courses  of  the  Department 
of  Classics.  When  candidates  are  of  nearly  equal  merit,  some  preference 
will  be  given  those  who  are  taking  Greek.* 

2.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
on  the  April  examination  in  History  4. 

3.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
on  the  April  examination  in  Classical  Literature  1. 

Scholarships  in  Greek.  The  Maclennan  Scholarship.  Founded  by  the  late 
Hon.  James  Maclennan,  LL.D.,  of  Toronto;  value  $20. 

The  Flossie  May  Bogart  Scholarship.  Founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  I.  G. 
Bogart  of  Kingston  in  honour  of  Flossie  May  Bogart;  value  $80. 

These  awards  are  made  to  students  of  outstanding  abihty  and  promise 
in  Greek  A or  Greek  1 or  Greek  2.  When  Greek  A and  Greek  1 are 
taken  in  the  winter  and  the  following  summer  they  will  (for  purposes  of 
these  awards)  be  considered  as  together  forming  one  course.  It  will  there- 
fore sometimes  be  necessary  to  withhold  announcement  of  these  scholar- 
ships until  the  results  of  August  examinations  are  known. 

English 

Alexander  Laird  Scholarship  in  English  1.  Founded  in  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  Alexander  Laird  by  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Awarded  annually 
to  the  student  who  makes  the  highest  marks  in  English  1;  value  $50. 
The  James  Cappon  Memorial  Scholarship  in  English  2.  Founded  by  Miss 
Alice  L.  Macnee  of  Kingston  in  memory  of  Dr  James  Cappon,  formerly 
Head  of  the  Department  of  English  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

* These  scholarships  are  intended  to  recognize  outstanding  promise  in  Honours 
work.  If  conditions  warrant,  they  may  be  awarded  at  other  stages  than  those 
prescribed  here. 

Value  $40.  Awarded  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing  in 
English  2,  provided  that  the  student  proceeds  to  further  work  in  English 
the  following  year. 

Special  Scholarship  for  Highest  Standing  in  Extramural  English  2. 

Value  $25.  Given  by  a graduate  to  the  extramural  candidate  for 
degree  who  makes  the  hipest  standing  in  English  2,  provided  that  the 
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candidate  proceeds  with  university  work  the  following  year.  This  scholar- 
ship is  paid  in  two  equal  instalments  on  or  about  15  October  and  15 
March. 

Roberta  McCulloch  Scholarships  in  English.  Founded  by  the  late  Andrew 
McCulloch,  M.A.,  of  Thorold. 

1.  Value  $30.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student  standing  second  in 
English  2 (intramural). 

2.  Value  $50.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student  standing  highest  in 
Grade  A,  English  3. 

3.  Value  $50.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student  standing  highest  in 
Grade  A,  English  7. 

4.  Value  $40.  Awarded  to  the  student  having  the  highest  standing 
in  English  10. 

5.  Value  $100.  Awarded  annually  to  the  Honours  student  who 
having  English  as  the  major  subject,  stands  highest  in  Grade  A,  in  the 
final  year  examinations,  provided  that  the  student  is  proceeding  to  gradu-  / 
ate  work  in  Queen’s  University  or  another  university. 

Mclver  Scholarships.  Founded  by  J.  B.  McIver,  formerly  Treasurer  of 
Queen’s  University. 

1.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  having  the  highest  standing 
in  English  5 who  plans  to  proceed  to  further  v/ork  in  English. 

2.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  having  the  highest  standing  in 
English  14. 

3.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  having  the  highest  standing 
in  English  15. 

4.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  having  the  highest  standing 
in  English  19. 

Mary  Mewkill  Memorial  Scholarship  in  English.  Given  by  Miss  Mary 
Mewkill  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  her 
teachers  and  associates  at  Queen’s  University. 

Value  $50.  Awarded  annually  to  the  most  outstanding  student  in  the 
course  in  English  covering  the  period  from  1790  to  1830,  taught  for 
many  years  by  Professor  James  A.  Roy. 

The  ’01  Fellowship  in  English.  Established  by  the  class  which  graduated 
in  1901. 

Value  $80.  Awarded  to  a student  who  will  act  as  tutor  in  English 
during  the  following  session. 

Mcllquham  Foundation  in  English.  Founded  by  the  parents  of  Mr  J. 
Max  McIlquham.  a student  at  Queen’s  University,  1912-15,  who  was 
killed  on  service  overseas. 


Sc  hola  rsh  i p^:_  A rts 

Value  $20.  Awarded  lor  the  best  original  poem,  short  story,  or  play. 

Competitive  papers  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  by  1 April. 
Each  paper  must  bear  a motto  instead  of  the  author  s name,  and  must 
have  attached  to  it  a sealed  envelope,  bearing  the  same  motto  and  con- 
taining a signed  declaration  that  it  is  his  unaided  composition.  All  success- 
lul  compositions  are  the  property  of  the  University,  and  are  at  the  disposal 
ol  the  Senate. 

W ilhelmina  Gordon  Foundation  in  English.  Established  by  the  Imperial 
Order,  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  in  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Proiessor 
WiLHELMiNA  GORDON,  who  Served  as  National  Educational  Secretary 
from  1923  to  1937. 

Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  Honours  student  in  English  standing} 
highest  in  Class  I in  the  final  year  examinations,  provided  that  the  student 
is  proceeding  to  graduate  work. 


French 

W.  W.  Near  Scholarship  in  French.  Founded  by  the  late  W.  W.  Near,  Esq., 
of  Toronto. 

1.  Value  $100.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
in  French  2. 

2.  Value  $100.  Awarded  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing 
in  the  first  year  of  Honours  work. 

The  Ottawa  B’nai  B’rith  Scholarship  in  French. 

Value  $100.  Awarded  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing  in 
the  second  year  of  Honours  work  in  French. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Memorial  Scholarship.  Founded  by  the  Ontario  Wo- 
men’s Liberal  Association  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier. 

Value  $80.  Awarded  for  proficiency  in  French  conversation.  Can- 
didates must  be  Canadian-born  English-speaking  students,  sons  or  daugh- 
ters of  a British  subject  by  birth  or  naturalization,  not  of  French  parentage 
and  resident  in  Ontario.  The  examination  is  held  in  March  of  each  year. 
See  also  the  Edgar  Forrester  Scholarship  in  Oral  French,  page  77. 

German 

In  any  year  in  which  one  or  more  of  these  scholarships  cannot  bd 
awarded  under  the  following  conditions,  the  Department  may  make  a 
special  recommendation  to  the  Faculty. 

W.  W.  Near  Scholarship  in  German.  Founded  by  the  late  W.  W.  Near; 
Esq.,  of  Toronto. 
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1.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest 
standing  in  German  2. 

2.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest 
standing  in  German  10. 

Susan  Near  Scholarship  in  German.  Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near 
of  Toronto. 

Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  standing 
in  any  full  course,  or  two  half-courses,  in  Honours  German  other  than 
German  10. 

The  German  Student  Exchange  Scholarship 
An  exchange  between  the  Universities  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  Queen’s  University  is  arranged  each  year.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment a student  from  Germany  is  given  free  tuition  and  health  insurance 
and  a grant  of  $600,  for  the  session  at  Queen’s  University.  In  return  a 
student  Irom  Queen  s University  receives  a Scholarship  of  approximately 
$750  payable  in  twelve  monthly  instalments  if  it  is  awarded  by  the  Aca- 
demic Exchange  Bureau  in  Bonn,  Germany;  approximately  $600  if 
awarded  by  a German  University.  In  a majority  of  cases  the  student  is 
not  required  to  pay  tuition  fees.  ^ 

Full  information  about  the  exchange  plan  may  be  obtained  from  the  r 
Head  of  the  Department  of  German.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  f 
Department  of  German  by  February  15. 

Hebrew 

The  Harry  Abramsky  Scholarship  in  Hebrew. 

Value  $50.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  - 
standing  in  Hebrew  1. 

Mary  Fraser  McLennan  Prize  in  Hebrew.  Founded  in  memory  of  Mary  ' 
Fraser  McLennan,  of  Lancaster,  by  her  sons. 

Value  $12.  Awarded  to  the  student  obtaining  the  highest  standing  : 
in  Hebrew  2. 

Spanish 

W.  W.  Near  Scholarships  in  Spanish.  Founded  by  the  late  W.  W.  Near,  : 
Esq.,  of  Toronto. 

1.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
in  Spanish  1. 

2.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing  in 
Spanish  6 or  Spanish  10. 

Susan  Near  Scholarship  in  Spanish.  Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near  of 
Toronto. 
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Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
in  Spanish  2 provided  that  that  standing  is  Grade  A. 

History  and  Social  Science 

History 

Andrew  Haydon  Scholarship  in  Colonial  History.  Founded  by  Senator 
Andrew  Haydon,  M.A.  ’93,  LL.B. 

Value  $40.  Awarded  to  the  student  with  the  highest  standing  in 
the  Pass  class  in  History  3. 

Susan  Near  Scholarships  in  History.  Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near 
of  Toronto. 

Two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $80  and  $70  respectively.  Awarded 
to  the  students  who,  offering  History  as  their  major  subject,  obtain  the 
highest  and  second  highest  standing  in  History  at  the  end  of  the  first 
session  after  admission  to  Honours. 

Arts  ’09  Scholarship  in  History.  Founded  by  the  class  of  1909. 

Present  value  $75.  Awarded  annually  to  the  Honours  student  in 
History  with  the  highest  standing  in  History  courses  taken  in  the  pen- 
ultimate year. 

Thomas  M.  Walsh,  M.A.,  Memorial  Prize  in  History.  Established  by  W. 
G.  McNeil,  B.A.  ’13,  and  J.  F.  C.  Whalley,  B.A.  ’13,  in  memory  of 
their  classmate,  Thomas  M.  Walsh,  M.A.  ’13. 

Value  $10.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest 
standing  in  the  penultimate  year  of  the  Honours  Course  in  History.  In 
determining  the  award  essays  that  have  been  prescribed  during  the  session 
will  be  taken  into  account. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 

Susan  Near  Scholarship  in  Psychology.  Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near 
of  Toronto. 

Value  $100.  Awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  highest  standing  in 
Psychology  2. 

Isaac  Cohen  Scholarship  in  Philosophy. 

Value  $100.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a student  in 
Philosophy  on  the  results  of  the  year’s  work  in  Philosophy  1. 

Political  and  Economic  Science 

W.  M.  O.  Lochead  Scholarship  in  Economics.  Founded  by  W.  M.  O. 
Lochead,  M.A.  ’98,  Kitchener,  Ontario. 
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Value  $40.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  taking 
the  highest  standing  in  the  sessional  examinations  and  classwork  in  Econ- 
omics 4,  provided  he  is  in  attendance  in  some  faculty  of  the  University 
during  the  following  session. 

Adam  Shortt  Scholarship  in  Political  Science.  Founded  by  G.  W.  Mason, 
Esq.,  K.C.,  in  honour  of  Dr  Adam  Shortt,  formerly  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics. 

Value  $40.  Awarded  to  the  student  taking  the  highest  standing  in 
Politics  2,  provided  he  is  in  attendance  during  the  following  session  and 
is  registered  in  advanced  work  in  the  Department  of  Political  and  Economic 
Science. 

Chancellor  C.  A.  Dunning  Scholarship  in  Political  and  Economic  Science 
and  Commerce. 

Value  $300.  Awarded  by  recommendation  of  the  Department  on 
the  basis  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  Honours  (i.e.,  the  first  year  after  ad^ 
mission  to  Honours)  to  a candidate  for  Honours  (major)  in  Economics' 
or  Politics,  or  at  the  end  of  the  second  year’s  work  to  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce.  The  holder  of  this  scholarship  is  paid, 
$150  in  each  of  two  succeeding  years.  The  second  payment  may  be  with- 
held, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department,  if  the  holder’s  progress 
is  not  satisfactory. 

W.  W.  Near  Scholarship  in  Political  and  Economic  Science.  Founded  by 
the  late  W.  W.  Near,  Esq.,  of  Toronto. 

Value  $200.  Awarded  by  recommendation  of  the  Department  on 
the  basis  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  Honours  (i.e.,  the  first  year  after  ad- 
mission to  Honours)  to  a candidate  for  Honours  (major)  in  Economics 
or  Politics.  The  holder  of  the  scholarship  is  paid  $100  in  each  of  two 
succeeding  years.  The  second  payment  may  be  withheld,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department,  if  the  holder’s  progress  is  not  satisfactory. 
George  and  Mary  Louise  Patton  Memorial  Scholarship.  Founded  by  the 
late  George  Patton  in  memory  of  his  wife  Mary  Louise  Patton,  and 
himself. 

Value  $80.  Awarded  by  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Poli- 
tical and  Economic  Science  on  the  basis  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  Honours, 
(i.e.,  the  first  year  after  admission  to  Honours),  to  the  candidate  for 
Honours  in  Economics  or  Politics  who  makes  the  second  highest  standing. 
Gowan  Foundation  No  L Founded  by  the  late  Sir  James  R.  Gowan, 
K.C.M.G. 

Value  $20.  Awarded  for  the  best  essay  written  under  examination 
conditions  in  February  of  each  year,  on  one  of  a list  of  subjects  prescribed 
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by  the  Department  of  Political  and  Economic  Science. 

Gowan  Foundation  No.  III.  Founded  by  the  late  Sir  James  R.Gowan, 

K.C.M.G. 

Value  $20  in  books.  Awarded  in  Honours  in  Political  Science. 
Harry  Abramsky  Scholarship.  Given  by  Harry  Abramsky,  Kingston, 
Ontario.  _ 

Value  $50.  Awarded  to  a final  year  student  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration  on  the  basis  of  standing  on  the  previous  year’s 
work. 

The  Clarkson  Prize  in  Accounting.  The  gift  of  Clarkson,  Gordon  & 
Company. 

Value  $50.  Awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  to  the  graduating  student  who 
has  taken  the  optional  courses  in  the  accounting  field  and  whose  work 
on  these  courses  and  on  the  compulsory  courses  in  the  same  field  has 
been  outstanding. 

Arthur  Hillmer  Memorial  Prize.  Established  and  maintained  by  Cameron 
C.  Hillmer,  Commerce  ’36,  Oakville,  Ontario. 

A prize  of  the  value  of  approximately  $10  in  books.  Awarded  an- 
nually at  the  Spring  Convocation  to  the  final  year  student  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commerce  staff,  has  done  the  best  work  in  Commerce  52. 
C.  F.  J.  Finlay  Memorial  Prize.  Established  and  maintained  by  Cameron 
C.  Hillmer,  Commerce  ’36,  Oakville,  Ontario. 

A prize  of  the  value  of  approximately  $10  in  books.  Akarded  an- 
nually at  the  Spring  Convocation  to  the  final  year  student  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commerce  staff,  has  done  the  best  work  in  Commerce  54. 
Sir  James  Dunn  Scholarship  in  Commerce. 

Value  $1000.  To  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  and  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  and  Economic  Science  to  a student  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce who  is  qualified  to  enter  the  second  year  of  the  Course  on  the  basis 
of  his  academic  standing  and  aptitude  for  a business  career.  The  student 
must  maintain  satisfactory  standing  from  year  to  year  in  order  to  retain 
the  scholarship.  In  the  event  of  a student  not  doing  satisfactory  work,  the 
Scholarship  may  revert  to  another  student.  Payable  in  the  second  year  of 
course,  $400;  in  the  third  year,  $300;  in  the  fourth  year,  $300. 

Edwin  Waterhouse  Scholarship.  Founded  by  Price,  Waterhouse  and 
Company. 

Value  $250.  Awarded  to  a student  in  the  Course  in  Commerce  and 
Administration  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  third  year,  is  wifehin 
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one  year  of  graduation,  has  gained  distinction  in  his  academic  work  and  i ( 
is  deserving  of  financial  assistance.  The  award  is  conditional  on  the  winner  ; 
taking  the  optional  accounting  courses  of  the  final  year.  If  he  fails  to  re-  : 
gister  for  these  courses  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  following  the  award,  t 
the  next  most  deserving  candidate  who  satisfies  all  the  conditions  is  given  i : 
the  scholarship.  The  recipient  is  selected  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
Committee  of  Award  consisting  of  the  Principal  of  the  University,  the  i 
Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  i : 
Registrar. 

Industrial  Relations  Prize  No.  1. 

Value  $25.  A prize  of  the  value  of  $25  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  ; 
the  student  making  the  highest  standing  in  Commerce  50. 

Mathematics  and  Science 

Mathematics  and  Pfiysics 

N.  F.  Dupuis  Scholarship  in  Mathematics.  This  is  one  of  three  scholarships 
founded  by  the  graduates  of  the  University  in  honour  of  the  late  Professor 
N.  F.  Dupuis  on  the  completion  of  his  forty-five  years’  service  as  professor 
in  the  University. 

Value  $50.  The  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  takes  the 
highest  standing  in  Mathematics  1 in  the  April  examinations. 

E.  D.  Merkley  Prize  in  Mathematics  2.  Founded  in  memory  of  E.  D. 
Merkley,  B.A.,  a graduate  of  1926. 

A prize  of  the  value  of  $5  in  books.  Awarded  each  year  to  the  student 
obtaining  the  highest  standing  in  Mathematics  2. 

Susan  Near  Scholarships  in  Mathematics.  Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near 
of  Toronto. 

Two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $60  and  $40.  Awarded  to  the 
students  with  the  highest  and  second  highest  standing  in  Mathematics 
2,  10a,  11b  taken  concurrently. 

Two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $60  and  $40.  Awarded  to  the 
students  with  the  highest  and  second  highest  standing  in  Mathematics 
12a,  15b,  and  13  taken  concurrently. 

William  Coombs  Baker  Memorial  Prize.  This  prize  has  been  founded 
by  graduates  in  memory  of  William  Coombs  Baker,  formerly  the  Robert 
Waddell  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  at  Queen’s  University. 

A prize  of  the  value  of  about  $22  in  books  selected  from  a list  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Physics.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student 
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making  the  highest  standing  in  Physics  11. 

Arts  '15  Scholarship.  Founded  as  a memorial  by  the  class  of  1915.  (The 
capital  sum  is  not  yet  fully  collected) . 

Present  value  $26.  Awarded  annually  in  turn  by  the  Departments  of 
English,  Mathematics  and  History  to  the  student  with  the  highest  standing! 
in  two  Honours  courses  taken  in  the  third  year.  Awarded  in  Mathematics 
in  1954,  in  History  in  1955,  and  in  English  in  1956. 

Day  Scholarship  in  Physics  and  Mathematics.  Founded  in  memory  of  the 
late  Calvin  Wellington  Day,  M.A.,  Lieutenant  2nd  Battalion,  C.E.F, 
Value  $20.  Awarded  to  students  proceeding  to  the  Honours  Course 
in  Physics  and  Mathematics,  the  award  to  be  based  on  examinations  in 
Physics  2 and  the  Mathematics  taken  in  the  same  year,  provided  that  at 
least  one  full  course  in  Mathematics  other  than  Mathematics  1 is  being 
taken. 

Susan  Near  Scholarships  in  Physics.  Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near  of 
Toronto. 

1.  Value  $50.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
in  Physics  2 and  Physics  1 1 at  the  end  of  the  session  in  which  Physics' 
1 1 is  completed.  Physics  2 need  not  be  taken  concurrently  with  Physics 

11. 

2.  Value  $75.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
in  Physics  14a  and  Physics  I 3b  taken  concurrently. 

3.  Value  $75.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing 
in  Physics  10a  and  Physics  12b  taken  concurrently. 

The  California  Standard  Company  Scholarships. 

The  California  Standard  Company  has  established  three  Scholarships! 
of  $375  each  for  award  to  outstanding  students  in  the  penultimate  year  of 
the  Course  in  Geological  Sciences,  Geo-physics  or  related  Physics,  Mining, 
Metallurgy,  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engin- 
eering. In  making  the  award  consideration  will  be  given  not  only  to  scho- 
larship, potential  ability  for  research,  character  and  personality  but  also 
to  interest  in  problems  related  to  the  exploration  for  and  production  of  oil. 

Biology 

W.  T.  MacClement  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Biology  I.  Given  by  graduates 
in  memory  of  William  Thomas  MacClement,  formerly  the  John  Ro- 
berts Allan  Professor  of  Biology  at  Queen’s  University. 

Value  $40.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student  making  the  highest 
Islanding  in  Biology  1. 
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Ann  Eliza  Stafford  Scholarship  in  Biology.  Given  by  T.  T.  Bower, 
of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Ann  Eliza  Stafford  ; 
(1847-1888)  of  Lyndhurst,  Ontario. 

Value  $30.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student  making  the  second  high-  ) 
est  standing  in  Biology  1 . 

W.  W.  Near  Scholarship  in  Biology.  Founded  by  the  late  W.  W.  Near,  i 
Esq.,  of  Toronto.  ^ 

Value  $200.  Awarded  by  recommendation  of  the  Department  on  the  || 
basis  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  Honours  in  the  Department  (i.e.,  the  first  i 
year  after  admission  to  Honours)  to  a candidate  for  Honours  (major)  in  ii 
Biology.  The  holder  of  this  scholarship  is  paid  $100  in  each  of  two  I 
succeeding  years.  The  second  payment  may  be  withheld,  on  recommendation  il 
of  the  Department,  if  the  holder’s  progress  is  not  satisfactory. 

Gowan  Foundation  No.  11.  Founded  by  the  late  Sir  James  R.  Gowan, 
K.C.M.G. 

Value  $16.  Awarded  for  the  best  collection  of  Canadian  Ferns  and  , 
Fern  Allies.  In  session  1953-4  only  Canadian  Ferns  will  be  accepted.  The  i 
plants  must  be  good  specimens,  well  pressed  and  mounted  on  herbarium  ! 
sheets  of  the  standard  size.  The  collection  must  be  delivered  before  15  De-  ■ 
cember. 


Chemistry 


William  Moffat  Scholarship.  Founded  by  Dr  William  Moffat  of  Utica. 

Value  $20.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student  making  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  first  year  Chemistry. 

Dr  William  H.  Nichols  Scholarship  in  Chemistry.  Founded  by  Dr  William 
H.  Nichols. 

Value  $40.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student  obtaining  the  highest 
marks  in  Chemistry  2. 

Susan  Near  Scholarship  in  Chemistry.  Founded  by  the  late  Susan  Near 
of  Toronto. 

Two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $100  and  $50  to  be  awarded  to  the 
students  with  the  highest  and  second  highest  standing  in  any  two  of  Chem- 
istry 11,12  and  13  taken  concurrently,  provided  that  the  average  obtained 
in  each  case  on  the  two  subjects  is  at  least  75  per  cent. 

Solomon  Lieff  Prize  in  Physical  Chemistry.  Established  in  memory  of  the 
late  Solomon  Lieff,  Arts  ’46,  by  Mr  and  Mrs  I.  Lieff  and  the  B’nai 
B’rith  Hillel  Foundation  of  Queen’s  University. 

Value  $10.47  in  books.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student  making 
the  highest  standing  in  Chemistry  14. 
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Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  Scholarships.  Given  by  the  Chemical  Institute 

of  Canada. 

Two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $25  each.  One  scholarship  is  awarded 
to  the  student  in  third  year  Chemical  Engineering  who  obtains  the  highest 
standing  on  the  work  of  the  year  and  the  other  to  the  student  either  in 
third  year  Chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  or  in  the  penulti- 
mate year  of  the  Honours  Course  in  Chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
who  obtains  the  highest  standing  on  the  work  of  his  year. 

The  A.  C.  Neish  Prizes.  Estabhshed  by  the  Kingston  Section  of  the  Chem- 
ical Institute  of  Canada  as  a memorial  to  Professor  A.  C.  Neish,  a former 
head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  at  Queen’s  University  and  Pass 
President  of  the  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada. 

Two  Book  Prizes  of  $15  and  $10.  The  prizes  are  awarded  annually 
to  students  in  Chemistry  or  Chemical  Engineering  for  the  best  essays 
or  reports  on  topics  in  their  special  fields.  The  students  presenting  tha 
best  five  essays  are  asked  to  give  their  papers  before  the  Kingston  Section 
of  the  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  and  the  prize  winners  are  selected 
from  this  group.  The  names  of  all  winners  are  engraved  on  a plaque 
which  hangs  in  Gordon  Hall. 

Prize  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  Offered  by  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry. 

Value  $25.  Awarded  to  the  undergraduate  student  in  any  branch  of 
Chemistry  who  presents  a paper  on  a chemical  subject.  The  paper  may 
be  based  on  original  laboratory  or  original  plant  work,  critical  study  of 
plants  and  plant  operations  or  chemical  processes,  critical  study  of  labor- 
atory procedures,  or  any  other  chemical  subject  involving  originality.  Sub- 
missions must  be  typewritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  and  may  be  of  any 
length,  but  3,000  or  4,000  words  are  suggested  as  suitable.  They  may  be 
written  in  English  or  in  French. 

Geological  Sciences 

Manley  B.  Baker  Scholarships  in  Geology.  Founded  by  Agnes  Moreland 
Baker. 

Two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $125  and  $75  are  awarded  annually 
to  the  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  or  Applied  Science  obtaining  high- 
est and  second  highest  standing  in  the  first  three  courses  in  Geology — ^^thati 
is  Geology  1,  2 and  11  or  Geology  1,  2 and  12.  These  scholarships  are 
open  only  to  students  proceeding  in  Honours  Geology  in  Arts  or  in  the 
Course  in  Geological  Sciences  in  Applied  Science.  If  two  students  are 
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equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  the  one  whose  need  is  greater. 

Susan  Near  Scholarship  in  Geology. 

Value  $100.  Awarded  to  the  students  making  the  highest  standing 
in  Geology  11,  12  and  14. 

See  also  the  California  Standard  Company  Scholarships,  page  57, 
above. 

General  Scholarships 

University  Scholarships.  One  of  the  $100  scholarships  is  maintained  by 
the  class  of  1940  and  has  been  dedicated  to  one  of  their  class  members, 
Sidney  Watson,  who  was  killed  on  active  service  on  3 April,  1941;  and 
one  of  the  $75  scholarships  is  maintained  by  the  class  of  1939. 

Six  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $100  and  eight  of  the  value  of  $75 
are  awarded  at  the  close  of  each  session  to  students  completing  first, 
second  and  third  year  work. 

The  Toronto  Branch  of  the'  General  Alumni  Association  Scholarship. 
Given  by  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  General  Alumni  Association  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

Value  $100.  Awarded  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  University 
Scholarships. 

Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Penultimate  Year  Scholarships. 

One  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $300  and  one  of  the  value  of  $200. 
Awarded  at  the  end  of  the  penultimate  year  to  students  obtaining  highest 
and  second  highest  standing  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  winning  students' 
must  be  in  residence  the  year  following  the  award. 

Robert  Bruce  Scholarship.  Under  provisions  in  the  will  of  Robert  Bruce 
of  Quebec,  the  University  has  established  a scholarship  in  each  of  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Applied  Science  and  Medicine. 

Value  $100.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  to 
the  student  who  has  the  highest  standing  on  the  regular  examinations  of 
that  year.  One  third  of  the  value  of  each  scholarship  is  paid  to  the  winner  in, 
each  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  his  Course,  provided  that  he 
is  in  full  attendance  in  the  Faculty  in  which  the  award  was  made. 

Andrina  McCulloch  Scholarships  for  Public  Speaking.  These  scholarships; 
are  awarded  annually  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  public 
speaking  in  the  University. 

Drama.  Two  scholarships  are  awarded  as  a result  of  an  audience 
poll  at  two  main  productions  of  the  Queen’s  Drama  Guild. 

Presentation  of  Thesis  Material.  All  graduate  students  are  invited  toi 
deliver  a ten-minute  talk  on  their  thesis  subject  to  a panel  of  judges 
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drawn  from  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies.  Awards  are  made  to  the  two 
most  lucid  speakers. 

Arts  ’SO  Scholarship.  Given  by  members  of  the  Class  of  Arts  ’50  in  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  benefits  received  while  in  course  at  Queen’s 
University. 

Value  $100.  Awarded  annually  to  a student  entering  the  final  year 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  who  has  made  a personal  contribution  to  the  life 
of  the  University  and  who  has  maintained  at  least  66  per  cent  on  the  workj 
of  the  Course.  The  Committee  of  Award  will  be  made  up  of  the  Dean  of 
THE  Faculty,  the  Registrar,  the  instructors  of  the  students  concerned 
and  the  retiring  presidents  of  the  Arts  Society  and  the  Levana  Society. 
Applications  should  be  made  by  1 March  on  forms  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar. 

B’nal  B’rith  Kingston,  Bursary.  Founded  by  the  B’nai  B’rith  Lodge  of 
Kingston. 

Value  $50.  This  Bursary  is  awarded  annually  to  a student  of  promis- 
ing ability  but  straitened  circumstances.  The  award  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  April  examinations.  Applications  are  received  up  until  1 April  each 
year. 

C.O.T.C.  Scholarships:  The  Hayunga  Scholarship. 

The  Queen’s  University  Contingent  of  the  Canadian  Officers’  Train- 
ing Corps  awards  a scholarship  of  $150  to  an  officer  cadet  in  each  of  the^ 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Applied  Science  after  he  has  completed 
his  first  summer  camp.  The  medical  officer  cadet  receives  the  Hayunga' 
Scholarship  of  $100  and  a C.O.T.C.  supplement  of  $50.  The  Contingent 
also  awards  a scholarship  of  $150,  and  another  of  $100  to  the  best  cadet 
and  the  runner-up  among  those  who  have  completed  their  second  summer 
camp.  Awards  are  made  on  soldierly  and  academic  qualifications.  Serving 
soldiers  of  the  Canadian  Army  (AF)  are  not  eligible. 

Pipe  Band  Scholarship.  Maintained  by  the  Queen’s  University  Pipe  Band. 

Value  $25.  Awarded  in  Session  1953-4  to  the  best  piper  among  thei 
first  year  students  in  all  faculties  on  the  basis  of  a piping  contest. 
Robert  Bruce  Bursaries.  The  will  of  the  late  Robert  Bruce  of  Quebec 
provided  for  an  annual  sum  to  be  given  in  Bursaries  “to  students  of  pro- 
mising ability  but  straitened  circumstances”. 

A sum  of  about  $90  is  disbursed  annually  to  one  or  more  students 
in  the  third  or  later  years  in  any  Faculty.  The  Registrar  will  receive  ap- 
plications up  to  1 September  in  each  year. 

Khaki  University  and  Y.M.C.A.  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  is  part  of  a 
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sum,  left  from  the  Khaki  University  after  the  First  World  War,  which 
was  divided  among  the  Canadian  Universities. 

The  interest,  amounting  to  $240,  is  used  to  award  one  or  more 
scholarships  to  undergraduate  students  in  any  faculty.  In  awarding  these 
scholarships  the  need  as  well  as  the  standing  of  applicants  is  considered 
and  preference  is  given  to  returned  men,  or  sons  or  daughters  of  soldiers 
of  the  First  World  War.  Applications  are  received  by  the  Registrar  up 
to  1 March. 

University  Women’s  Club  of  Kingston  Bursary.  Given  annually  by  the 
University  Women’s  Club  of  Kingston  to  assist  a woman  student  of  pro- 
mising ability  who  is  in  financial  difficulties. 

Value  $150.  Interested  candidates  should  make  application  to  the 
Registrar  by  31  December. 

The  Leonard  Foundation  Scholarships. 

Leonard  Foundation  Scholarships  are  awarded  each  year  to  selected 
students  in  Universities  and  Colleges  across  Canada,  including  Queen’s 
University.  The  Trust  Deed  states:  “Preference  in  the  selection  of  students 
for  Scholarships  shall  be  given  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  following 
classes:  (a)  clergymen;  (b)  school  teachers;  (c)  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men,  whether  active  or  retired,  who  have  served  in 
Her  Majesty’s  Military,  Naval  or  Air  Forces;  (d)  graduates  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  of  Canada;  (e)  members  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of 
Canada;  (f)  members  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Institute  of  Cana- 
da.” 

Applications  must  be  submitted  by  1 March.  All  applicants  must 
be  nominated  by  a member  of  the  General  Committee.  Mr  M.  C.  Tillot- 
son,  the  University  Treasurer,  is  a member  of  the  General  Committee  and 
application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  his  office. 

Lilian  Coleman  Taylor  Prize.  Value  $60.  Awarded  annually  to  the  most 
outstanding  woman  student  from  Leeds  County  registered  in  any  Faculty 
of  Queen’s  University. 

The  O.  M.  Montgomery  Memorial  Fund.  Established  by  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  Canada  in  memory  of  Mr  O.  M.  Montgomery  who  graduated 
from  Queen’s  University  in  Electrical  Engineering  in  1905. 

This  fund  is  used  to  provide  bursaries  for  worthy  students  in  need 
of  financial  help.  It  is  administered  by  a Committee  consisting  of  the 
Principal,  the  Vice-Principal,  the  Registrar,  and  a representative  of 
the  Aluminum  Company. 

Awards  may  be  made  in  any  faculty,  and  may  be  regarded  as  gifts 
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at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  when  made  to  sons  or  daughters  of 
employees  of  the  Aluminum  Company.  Otherwise  repayment  is  expected 
in  one  or  both  of  the  following  ways:  (a)  By  service  to  the  University 
if  the  beneficiary  has  time  and  is  qualified  for  the  work  available.  Such 
service  shall  be  assistance  in  a department,  or  office,  or  library,  or  labora- 
tory, or  some  other  comparable  employment,  (b)  By  return  in  cash 
of  the  sum  granted,  or  of  the  part  not  worked  out.  In  such  case  thcf 
award  is  regarded  as  a loan  without  interest,  payable  at  some  convenient 
time  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Ottawa  Ladies'  College  Scholarships.  “Ottawa  Ladies’  College  was  in- 
corporated by  Statute  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  1869  at  the  request 
of  citizens  of  Ottawa  ‘for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  conducting  a 
seminary  of  learning  of  a collegiate  character  for  the  education  of  female 
youth’.  Its  first  President  was  E.  B.  Eddy  and  Secretary,  Rev.  William 
Moore.  Its  building  was  expropriated  for  war  purposes  in  1942  and  it 
then  ceased  to  function  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  was  incorpo- 
rated. In  order  that  it  might  use  its  assets  for  wider  educational  purpose!^ 
its  Act  of  incorporation  was  amended  in  1948  and  it  has  now  transferred 
its  funds  in  trust  to  Carleton  College,  Ottawa,  and  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston.” 

1.  Four  scholarships  of  $100  each  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  Pro- 
testant lady  students  from  the  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institutes  or  Technical 
Schools  without  restriction  as  to  Course  or  the  year  of  attendance  at 
Queen’s. 

2.  $500  to  be  used  annually  to  pay  one  or  more  Protestant  students 
from  Ottawa  for  assistance  to  the  teaching  staff  at  Queen’s  University. 
Dominion-Provincial  Student-Aid  Bursaries,  Type  B. 

Applications  for  Bursaries  will  be  considered  from  the  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  full  time  courses  provided  they  have  an  average  of  66  per 
cent  on  the  last  series  of  examinations. 

The  Student-Aid  programme  represents  a co-operative  effort  on  the. 
part  of  applicants,  their  parents  and  the  Ontario  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. It  is  understood  that  applicants  will  help  to  meet  the  costs  of  their 
education  by  engaging  in  remunerative  employment  during  the  vacation 
periods  and  that  their  parents  will  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of  the 
University. 

Social  Engineering  Prize.  Founded  by  A.  E.  MacRae  of  Ottawa. 

Value  $50.  Awarded  annually  under  the  following  conditions  as  stated 
by  the  donor. 
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The  object  of  this  prize  is  to  promote  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
the  practice  of  factually  appraising  his  every  act  from  the  point  of  view  of 
others  concerned  so  that  he  may  make  it  easiest  for  them  to  co-operate; 
in  achieving  a desired  objective.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  maximum 
social  progress  primarily  demands  of  education  the  production  of  indivi- 
duals of  capacity  to  lead  others  in  the  doing  of  things  which,  in  the  long 
view  are  for  the  continuing  good  of  all.  A keen  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  common  good,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  temporary  benefit  of  a par-i 
ticular  agency,  is  essential  in  efficient  social  leadership. 

It  is  presented  annually  to  the  student  in  attendance  at  Queen’s 
University  who,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  his  or  her  graduating  year  has 
developed  and  exhibited  the  greatest  capacity  in  leading  the  student  body, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  in  accomplishing  purposes  which  are  considered  good 
by  the  majority  of  the  student  body. 

The  recipient  shall  be  selected  by  a committee  consisting  of  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  faculty  societies  and  the  Levana  Society  and  the  Principal 
of  the  University  or  his  nominee. 

George  Taylor  and  Lilian  Coleman  Taylor  Bursary. 

A limited  amount  of  money  from  the  George  Taylor  and  Lihan  Cole- 
man Taylor  Fund  is  available  annually  for  competent  but  needy  students 
from  Leeds  County  registered  in  any  Faculty  of  the  University.  Applica- 
tions for  grants  from  this  fund  should  be  made  through  the  Registrar. 
Welch  Scholarship.  Founded  by  Frederick  Welch  of  Kingston. 

Value  $100.  Awarded  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  open  for  competition 
only  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
who  served  overseas  in  the  Great  War,  and  of  mechanics  and  labourers, 
which  students  shall  at  the  time  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  City  of  King- 
ston, preference  being  given  to  the  children  of  soldiers.  Application  for 
this  scholarship  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  1 March 
and  must  give  evidence  of  eligibility  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
will.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  April  examinations. 

Atkinson  Foundation  Scholarships. 

Scholarships  from  moneys  given  by  the  Atkinson  Foundation  will 
be  awarded  in  session  1953-4  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  need.  In  making  the 
awards  the  Scholarship  Committee  will  take  into  account  the  sincerity 
and  future  promise  of  the  candidate. 

Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Special  Scholarships. 

Special  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Scholarships  for  merit  and  need  are 
available  for  students  of  promising  ability  but  straitened  circumstances. 
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The  awards  are  made  on  a loan  or  service  basis. 

St  Andrews  Exchange. 

\ An  exchange  between  the  University  of  St  Andrews  in  Scotland  and 

Queen’s  University  in  Kingston  is  arranged  each  year.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  University  of  St  Andrews  gives  exemption  from  fees  and  room 
and  board  to  a student  appointed  by  Queen’s  University  and  in  return 
Queen’s  University  gives  free  tuition  and  provides  board  and  lodging  for 
a student  from  St  Andrews.  In  addition,  Queen’s  University  gives  a cash 
award  of  $200  toward  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  student  appointed  to 
St  Andrews  and  the  University  of  St  Andrews  gives  £50  to  the  student 
I coming  to  Queen’s. 

Applications  for  the  exchange  scholarship  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Registrar  of  Queen’s  University  by  1 March  of  the  year  of  award. 
Exchange  Plan  for  Undergraduates  of  Canadian  Universities. 

The  object  of  the  Exchange  Plan  is  to  permit  specially  selected  stu- 
dents to  take  a year  of  work  at  a university  in  another  section  of  the 
I country,  provided  that  such  students  undertake  to  return  the  following 
year  to  their  own  university.  Students  accepted  under  the  exchange  plan 
' will  be  permitted  to  take  a full  year’s  work  at  the  desired  university  with 
exemption  from  tuition. 

Applications  for  an  Exchange  Scholarship  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Registrar  not  later  than  1 March. 


GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS 

Travelling  Fellowships 

The  R.  Samuel  McLaughlin  Travelling  Fellowship. 

Value  $1500.  Awarded  annually  to  a graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
or  Applied  Science  of  Queen’s  University  who  holds  the  Master’s  degree 
and  who  has  maintained  distinguished  standing  throughout  his  Course. 
The  candidate  must  submit  and  have  approved  a plan  of  study,  and  must 
present  a report  on  his  year’s  work  within  twelve  months  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Application  must  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than 
1 March. 

The  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Travelling  Fellowship. 

Value  $500.  Awarded  annually  to  a student  intending  to  do  post- 
graduate work  at  a University  within  the  Commonwealth.  Application 
must  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  1 March. 
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Resident  Fellowships 

I he  R.  Samuel  McLaughlin  Resident  Fellowships. 

1.  Two  Resident  Fellowships  of  $1200  each;  open  to  men  and  wo- 
men students  who  have  taken  the  Master’s  degree  at  Queen’s  University 
or  an  equivalent  degree  elsewhere  and  who  wish  to  proceed  to  advanced 
study  in  any  field  except  Medicine.  A student  appointed  to  a fellowship 
is  expected  to  tutor  or  demonstrate  for  a period  not  exceeding  six  hours 
per  week.  If  he  prefers  not  to  give  this  service,  but  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  study,  his  fellowship  will  be  $350  less  in  value.  Application  must  bet 
made  by  letter  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  1 March. 

2.  Eight  Resident  Fellowships  ranging  in  value  from  $900  to  $1100 
are  open  to  students  in  Arts  and  Applied  Science  who  have  taken  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  with  Honours  at  Queen’s  University  or  an  equivalent 
degree  elsewhere  and  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Humanities, 
Social  Sciences,  Mathematics,  Biological  Sciences,  Geological  Sciences, 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  Engineering.  A student  appointed  to  a fellowship 
is  expected  to  tutor  or  demonstrate  for  a period  not  exceeding  six  hours 
per  week.  If  he  prefers  not  to  give  this  service,  but  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  study,  his  fellowship  will  be  $350  less  in  value.  In  determining  the 
exact  value  of  a Fellowship  or  Scholarship  the  committee  will  take  into  ac- 
count the  quality  of  the  candidate’s  past  work  and  award  within  the  limits 
indicated  above.  Application  must  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Registrar 
not  later  than  1 March. 

Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Resident  Fellowships. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  provision  was 
made  for  the  following  Fellowships.  Two  fellowships  of  the  value  of  $750 
and  one  of  $500,  or  four  fellowships  of  the  value  of  $500  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  graduates  of  Queen’s  University  “who  are  willing 
and  qualified  to  undertake  independent  research  work  in  the  interests  of 
higher  culture”.  These  fellowships  are  tenable  only  by  students  in  attend- 
ance at  Queen’s.  Application  must  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Registrar 
not  later  than  1 March. 

Departmental  Fellowships 

A candidate  of  exceptional  ability  qualifying  for  a Departmental  Fellow- 
ship, valued  at  less  than  $750  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  be  given  also  a University  Fellowship  of  from  $250  to  $40Q 
to  make  up  a total  of  not  more  than  $750. 
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Chemistry 

Milton  Hersey  Fellowship  in  Chemistry.  Endowed  by  Milton  L.  Hersey, 
M.Sc.,  LL.D.,  of  Montreal. 

Value  $400.  Awarded  annually;  it  is  open  to  graduates  of  all  uni- 
versities and  technical  colleges.  The  holder  of  this  fellowship  shall  carry 
on  research  work  for  the  whole  session  and  embody  the  results  in  a thesis. 
The  research  may  take  the  form  either  of  independent  investigation  or  of 
assistance  in  an  investigation  carried  on  by  the  department.  The  fellow 
may  be  required  to  undertake  tutorial  work  not  to  exceed  six  hours  a week. 

Applications  for  fellowships  are  received  by  the  Registrar  up  to  I 
March.  If  no  appointment  is  made  by  that  date,  further  appUcations  are 
received  up  to  1 September. 

William  Neish  Fellowship  in  Chemistry.  Endowed  by  Ada  E.  Neish  and 
Laura  Neish  Black  of  Kingston. 

Value  $400.  Awarded  annually;  it  is  open  to  graduate  students  in 
Chemistry  from  Queen’s  or  other  universities.  The  holder  of  this  fellow- 
ship shall  carry  on  research  at  Queen’s  for  the  whole  session  under  the 
direction  of  some  member  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  and  shall 
embody  the  results  in  a thesis.  The  fellows  shall  be  required  to  give 
laboratory  instruction  or  its  equivalent  not  to  exceed  nine  hours  a week. 
J'he  C.I.L.  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering.  Founded 
by  the  Canadian  Industries  Limited  for  research  in  Chemistry  or  Chemical 
Engineering. 

Value  $1200.  This  is  a resident  fellowship  open  to  graduates  of 
Queen’s  or  other  universities.  Applications  are  received  by  the  Registrar 
up  to  1 March. 

Shell  Oil  Fellowship.  Established  by  the  $hell  Oil  Company  of  Canada. 

Value  $900  plus  tuition,  for  graduate  work  in  Chemistry,  Chemical 
Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Geology,  Physics,  Geophysics.  Ap- 
plications must  be  submitted  by  1 March  each  year. 

Commerce 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Relations  Fellowship. 

Value  $320.  This  Fellowship  has  been  set  up  by  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces Trade  Relations  Committee  for  award  to  a student  who  is  interested 
in  proceeding  to  advanced  graduate  work  in  Business  Administration, 
Commerce  or  Economics. 

“The  Fellowship  is  to  be  awarded  in  the  year  in  which  the  payment 
is  received  from  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada  or  in  a sub- 
sequent year  if  no  eligible  or  worthy  applicant  is  available,  to  any  graduate 
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of  a university  in  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  New  Brunswick,! 
{a)  who  has  lived  in  one  of  these  provinces  for  at  least  five  years 
before  commencing  undergraduate  work  there,  or 
{b)  one  of  whose  parents  was  born  in  one  of  the  provinces, 
where  the  candidate  desires  to  pursue  postgraduate  studies  leading  to  a 
degree  in  the  University’s  schools  of  business  administration,  commerce 
or  economics.  The  University  will  select  from  qualified  applicants  the  one  ^ 
it  considers  most  deserving  of  financial  assistance  as  the  recipient  of  the  • 
Fellowship  for  one  year.” 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  by  1 March. 

Geology 

The  E.  L.  Bruce  Memorial  Scholarship.  Established  in  memory  of  Pro- 
fessor E.  L.  Bruce,  former  head  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Awarded  annually  to  a student  in  the  Department  of  Geological  : 
Sciences  who  has  already  completed  a year  of  graduate  work  at  Queen’s  o 
University.  The  recipient  shall  be  known  as  the  E.  L.  Bruce  Research  3 
Scholar  and  shall  be  required  to  do  at  least  two  hours’  work  per  week  for  > 
the  Department  of  Geological  Sciences,  the  type  of  work  to  be  determined  i 
by  the  Head  of  the  Department  and  to  be  preferably  of  an  instructional  1 
nature.  J 

The  Committee  of  Award  shall  be  made  up  of  the  Head  of  the  : 
Department  of  Geological  Sciences  who  shall  be  the  Chairman,  one  other  i 
member  of  the  Department  to  be  named  by  the  Head,  the  Treasurer  of  i 
the  University  and  Dr  F.  J.  Alcock  of  the  National  Museum  of  Canada.  . 
The  Principal  of  the  University  shall  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  ij 
Committee. 

The  California  Standard  Company  Fellowship.  Established  by  the  Calif  or-  ij 
nia  Standard  Company. 

Value  $750.  Awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  graduate  of  J 
Queen’s  University  in  Geological  Sciences,  Geophysics  or  related  Physics,  ; 
Mining,  Metallurgy,  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  » 
Engineering.  In  making  the  awards  consideration  will  be  given  not  only  ■ 
to  scholarship,  potential  ability  for  research,  character  and  personality  ? 
but  also  to  interest  in  problems  relating  to  the  exploration  for  and  pro-  J 
duction  of  oil. 

J.  B.  Tyrrell  Scholarship  in  Economic  Geology.  Founded  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  r 
LL.D.,  of  Toronto.  . 

Value  $500.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a graduate  student  who  « 
is  working  in  the  field  of  Economic  Geology.  Applications  must  be  sent  to  \ 
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the  Registrar  not  later  than  1 March  of  each  year. 

The  Major  James  H.  Rattray,  M.C.,  Scholarship.  Founded  by  Major 
James  H.  Rattray,  M.C. 

Value  $100.  Open  to  students  in  either  the  Faculty  of  Arts  or  the 
I Faculty  of  Applied  Science;  ordinarily  awarded  on  the  basis  of  standing  in 
Economic  Geology  (including  Geology  of  Canada),  a subject  of  the  fourth 
I year,  and  tenable  by  a student  registered  for  graduate  work  in  the  foUow- 

i ing  year.  In  any  year  in  which  the  scholarship  cannot  be  used,  it  may 

be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  either  as  a 
prize  or  as  a general  proficiency  scholarship  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
and  held  by  a student  whose  programme  will  include  Economic  Geology 
in  the  following  year.  In  determining  the  award,  the  Scholarship  Com^ 
mittee  take  into  account  aptitude  as  well  as  academic  standing. 

History 

Sir  James  Aikins  Fellowship  in  Canadian  History.  Created  through  the 
generosity  of  Sir  James  Aikins,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  of  Winnipeg,  who  gave  an 
amount  creating  an  annual  revenue  of  $200.  This  was  supplemented  by 
an  equal  sum  contributed  by  Queen’s  University. 

Value  $400.  Awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  distinguished  work  in 
the  advanced  Honours  courses  in  Canadian  History,  or  such  other  courses 
as  the  Professor  of  Canadian  and  Colonial  History  shall  determine. 

The  fellowship  is  tenable  only  by  students  who  return  to  the  University 
for  further  work  in  Canadian  History  and  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
regarding  tutorial  work  as  the  R.  Samuel  McLaughlin  Resident  Fellowships. 
Western  Ontario  Graduates  Fellowship  in  History.  Created  through  the 
generous  contributions  of  graduates  of  the  University  in  western  Ontario 
of  an  amount  creating  an  annual  revenue  of  $160,  which  was  supplemented 
by  an  equal  sum  contributed  by  Queen’s  University.  It  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  research  in  History  and  of  providing  junior 
assistants  in  the  Department  of  History. 

Value  $320.  Awarded  annually  within  the  discretion  of  that  Depart- 
ment to  an  advanced  student  of  satisfactory  academic  standing  in  attend- 
ance at  the  University,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  regarding 
tutorial  work  as  the  R.  Samuel  McLaughlin  Resident  Fellowships. 

Industrial  Relations 

The  Clarence  J.  Hicks  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Industrial  Relations. 
Founded  by  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late  Clarence  J.  Hicks,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc,, 
New  York  City,  and  pioneer  in  the  field  of  Industrial  Relations,  through 
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whose  leadership  and  assistance  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
was  established  at  Queen’s  in  1937. 

Value  $600,  tenable  at  Queen’s  University.  The  fellowship  is  awarded 
annually.  If  in  any  year  no  qualified  candidate  is  available,  the  income  for 
that  year  will  be  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  granting  an  additional  or 
larger  fellowship  in  subsequent  years. 

The  fellowship  is  available  for  study  of,  or  research  work  in,  indus- 
trial relations  to  graduates  of  Canadian  universities  who  are  nominated, 
within  not  more  than  five  years  after  graduation  (exclusive  of  any  period 
of  active  service  in  Her  Majesty’s  Armed  Forces  or  in  the  armed  forces 
of  any  ally  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada),  by  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations  of  Queen’s  University.  Graduate  work  in. 
Industrial  Relations  requires  as  a prerequisite  specialized  undergraduate 
work  in  economics  or  commerce. 

The  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  achievement, 
personality,  participation  in  student  activities,  standing  among  fellow  stu- 
dents and  promise  of  success  in  industrial  relations  work.  Need  for  finan- 
cial assistance  will  be  taken  into  account  only  as  between  candidates 
otherwise  of  equal  merit. 

Philosophy 

George  MacBeth  Milligan  Fellowship  in  Philosophy.  Endowed  by  George 
MacBeth  Milligan  of  Toronto. 

Value  $400.  Awarded  annually  to  a graduate  who  is  qualified  to  carry 
on  independent  research  work  in  Philosophy. 

The  fellow  appointed  shall  carry  on  research  work  at  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity for  the  whole  session  and  shall  embody  the  results  in  a thesis. 
Such  research  may  take  the  form  of  assistance  in  an  investigation.  Tutorial 
or  other  help  may  be  required,  under  the  same  conditions  as  for  the 
R.  Samuel  McLaughlin  Resident  Fellowships. 

The  fellowship  may  be  awarded  to  a qualified  graduate  of  another 
university. 

Physics 

See  the  Shell  Oil  Fellowship  (page  67)  and  the  California  Standard 
Company  Fellowship  (page  68). 

FELLOWSHIPS  NOT  AWARDED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Marty  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  in  memory  of  Dr  Aletta  Marty,  valued  at  not  less  than 
$1000,  is  offered  by  the  Queen’s  University  Alumnae  Association.  Any 
woman  graduate  of  Queen’s  University  with  a Master’s  degree  may  hold 
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this  scholarship,  which  is  ordinarily  awarded  for  a year’s  graduate  work 
overseas.  A committee  chosen  by  the  Alumnae  Association  makes  the 
, award. 

' The  scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  the  same  woman  for  a second 

year.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  withhold  the  award  in  any  year  for 
I financial  or  academic  reasons. 

I Applications  should  reach  the  Registrar  not  later  than  1 January 

each  year.  Candidates  must  have  the  Master’s  degree  when  they  hold 
! the  scholarship  but  not  necessarily  when  they  apply  for  it.  Further  informa- 
■ tion  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar’s  Office. 

This  scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  the  following  graduates  of 
,j  Queen’s  University 

1937  WiNNiFRED  (Rutledge)  Peterson 

1938  Jeanne  (LeCaine)  Agnew 

i 1939  Elise  M.  Berry 

I 1940  Anne  H.  (Sedgewick)  Carver 

1941  Eleanor  (Clarke)  Hay 

1942  Joyce  Hemlow 

1943  Kathleen  Butcher 

1944  Ellen  Thibaudeau 

1945  Reta  E.  (Anderson)  Wood 

1946  Claire  (Curtis)  Tanner 

1947  Barbara  Rooke 

1948  Arliss  Denyes 

honour  to  Audrey  D.  Freeman 

1949  Pauline  Jewett 

1950  Marion  Robins 

1951  Thelma- Anne  McLeod 

1952  honour  to  Doreen  Maxwell 

1953  Llewellya  Hillis 

The  Rhodes  Scholarship 

General  Regulations 

A Rhodes  Scholarship  is  tenable  at  the  University  of  Oxford  and  may  be 
held  for  three  years.  Since,  however,  the  majority  of  Rhodes  Scholars^ 
obtain  standing  which  enables  them  to  take  a degree  in  two  years,  appoint- 
ments are  made  for  two  years  in  the  first  instance,  and  a Rhodes  Scholar 
who  may  wish  to  remain  for  a third  year  will  be  expected  to  present  a de- 
finite plan  of  study  for  that  period  satisfactory  to  his  College  and  to  the 
Rhodes  Trustees. 

Rhodes  Scholars  may  be  allowed,  if  the  conditions  are  approved  by 
their  own  College  and  by  the  Oxford  Secretary  to  the  Rhodes  Trustees, 
either  to  postpone  their  third  year,  returning  to  Oxford  for  it  after  a period 
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of  work  in  their  own  countries,  or  they  may  spend  their  third  year  in 
postgraduate  work  at  any  university  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  special  cases 
at  any  university  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  overseas  dominions,  or 
in  the  United  States,  but  not  in  the  country  of  their  origin. 

The  stipend  of  a Rhodes  Scholar  is  fixed  at  £400  per  year.  At  most 
Colleges,  and  for  most  men,  this  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  a Rhodes 
Scholar’s  necessary  expenses  for  term-time  and  vacations,  and  scholars  who 
can  afford  to  supplement  it  by  £50  per  year  from  their  own  resources  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  do  so. 

Conditions  of  Eligibility 

A candidate  to  be  eligible  must:  (a)  Be  a British  subject,  with  at  least 
five  years’  domicile  in  Canada,  and  unmarried.  He  must  have  passed  his 
nineteenth  year,  but  not  have  passed  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  on  1 Octo- 
ber of  the  year  for  which  he  is  elected,  (b)  Have  reached  such  a stage 
in  his  course  at  one  of  the  universities  in  Canada  that  he  will  have  com- 
pleted at  least  two  years  at  the  university  in  question  by  1 October  of  the 
year  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Candidates  may  apply  either  for  the  province  in  which  they  have 
their  ordinary  private  domicile,  home  or  residence,  or  for  any  province 
in  which  they  have  received  at  least  two  years  of  their  college  education 
before  applying. 

In  that  section  of  the  Will  in  which  he  defined  the  general  type  of 
scholar  he  desired,  Mr  Rhodes  wrote  as  follows: 

“My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the  Scholar- 
ships shall  not  be  merelj  bookworms,  I direct  that  in  the  election  of  a stu- 
dent to  a Scholarship  regard  shall  be  had  to: 

his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments; 

his  fondness  for  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports  such  as  cricket, 
football  and  the  like; 

his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy 
for  and  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship, 
and 

his  exhibitions  during  school  days  of  moral  force  of  character  and  of 
instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  interest  in  his  schoolmates  for  those  latter 
attributes  will  be  likely  in  after  life  to  guide  him  to  esteem  the  perfor- 
mance of  public  duty  his  highest  aim.” 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  D.  R.  Michener,  372  Bay 
St.,  Toronto,  Secretary  of  the  Selection  Committee  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Two  Scholarships  may  be  awarded  annually  in  the  provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario  if  qualified  candidates  appear. 
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Each  candidate  for  a Scholarship  is  required  to  make  apphcation 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  of  the  province  in  which 
he  wishes  to  compete,  not  later  than  10  November.  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar’s  Office. 

The  following  graduates  of  Queen’s  University  have  been  awarded 
Rhodes  Scholarships: 


1905 

J.  M.  Macdonnell 

1906 

A.  G.  Cameron 

1907 

N.  S.  Macdonnell 

1911 

S.  Scott 

1912 

H.  S.  Smith 

1914 

A.  G.  Gumming 

1919 

H.  R.  MacCallum 

1920 

K.  E.  Taylor 

1922 

A.  D.  WiNSPEAR 

1925 

L.  F.  Kindle 

1926 

D.  A.  Skelton 

1936 

J.  G.  Davoud 

1937 

G.  M.  Brown 

1938 

G.  P.  Grant 

1941 

G.  S.  Bowell,  R.  S.  Rettie 

1946 

F.  G.  Hooton 

1948 

Michael  Howarth 

Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women  Scholarships 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women  offers  the  following 
scholarships : 

1.  Senior.  Value  $1500,  available  for  study  or  research  work,  open 
to  any  women  holding  a degree  from  a Canadian  university,  who  is  not 
more  than  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  award.  In  general,  preference 
will  be  given  to  those  who  have  completed  one  or  more  years  of  graduate 
study  and  have  a definite  course  of  study  or  research  in  view. 

2.  Junior.  Value  $1000,  open  to  any  woman  holding  a degree  from 
a Canadian  University,  who  is  not  more  than  25  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  award.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  studied  in  only  one 
university  and  who  desire  to  continue  their  studies  in  another.  Constance 
Bennett  was  awarded  this  fellowship  in  1950. 

3.  Professional.  Value  $1000,  available  for  study  in  a professional 
school,  open  to  any  woman  holding  a degree  from  a Canadian  university, 
who  is  not  more  than  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  award. 

4.  The  Margaret  McWilliams  Fellowship.  Value  $1200.  This 
fellowship  was  awarded  for  the  first  time  in  April,  1953.  It  is  open  to 
any  woman  holding  a degree  from  a Canadian  University  who  is  not  more 
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than  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  award,  and  whose  domicile  is  in- 
Canada  although  she  may  be  studying  elsewhere  at  the  date  of  application.? 
The  proposed  place  and  plan  of  study  must  be  approved  by  the  Fellow- 
ship Committee.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  who  have  started;:: 
their  graduate  study  and  who  have  a definite  course  of  study  or  research : 
in  view. 

The  awards  are  based  on  evidence  of  character,  intellectual  achieve- 
ment and  promise  of  success  in  the  subject  to  which  the  candidate  is  de- 
voting herself.  The  proposed  place  and  plan  of  study  or  research  must  be 
approved  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Application  blanks  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Convener  of  the  Scholarship  Committee,  Miss  Virginia  Cameron,  i 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Applications  and  recommendations 
must  be  received  not  later  than  1 February.  ^ 

The  following  graduates  of  Queen’s  University  have  been  awarded, 
the  Senior  Federation  Scholarship: 

1930-31  Mary  White 

1935-36  Marie  (Hearne)  Creech 

1940- 41  Jeanne  (LeCaine)  Agnew  S 

1941- 42  Anne  H.  (Sedgewick)  Carver 

1943- 44  Joyce  Hemlow 

1944- 45  Kathleen  E.  Butcher 

1946- 47  Barbara  M.  St.  G.  Craig  I 

1947- 48  honour  to  Barbara  Rooke 

1948- 49  Carol  Hopkins 

1952-53  Doreen  Maxwell 

Daughters  of  the  Empire  Postgraduate  Fellowship  {Overseas) 

As  part  of  a War  Memorial,  the  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire 
offers  annually  in  each  province  in  Canada  a scholarship  for  one  year’s 
postgraduate  study  in  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  the  scholarship  is  $1500 
a year.  ' 

The  conditions  under  which  this  scholarship  is  awarded  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Candidates  may  be  men  or  women.  They  must  be  British  sub- 
jects with  at  least  five  years’  residence  in  Canada,  and  unmarried.  Each 
candidate  must  hold  a degree  from  a recognized  university  or  degree- 
granting college  in  Canada,  and  must  have  done  or  be  doing  postgraduate  ^ 
work. 

(b)  In  each  province  a Committee  of  Selection  will  award  the  scholar-  | 
ship.  Other  things  being  equal,  preference  will  be  given  the  returned  man, 
his  sister,  brother,  son  or  daughter.  The  Committee  of  Selection  will  con- 
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sider  not  only  academic  attainments  and  promise,  but  also  personal 
character  and  physical  fitness. 

(c)  Applications  for  this  scholarship  should  be  sent  before  15  Octo- 
ber, 1953,  to  Mrs.  O.  M.  Martin,  Provincial  Educational  Secretary, 
LO.D.E.,  182  Lowther  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario,  who  will  provide  ad- 
ditional information  about  the  scholarship. 

The  following  graduates  of  Queen’s  University  have  been  awarded 
Daughters  of  the  Empire  Overseas  Scholarships: 

1921-22  Watson  Kirkconnell 

1923-24  Hartley  Munro  Thomas 

1936-37  Henry  Stanley  Ferns 

1938-40  Thomas  John  Allen 

1948-50  David  McQueen 


Detailed  information  about  fellowships  may  be  found  in  the  Calendar  of 
Graduate  Studies,  a copy  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Prizes 

The  Alexander  MacLachlan  Peace  Prize,  Estabhshed  by  the  MacLach- 
LAN  family  in  memory  of  Alexander  MacLachlan,  former  President 
of  International  College,  Smyrna,  who  'throughout  his  life  worked  for  a 
better  understanding  among  nations. 

Value  $30.  Awarded  annually  to  the  student  making  the  highest 
standing  in  History  27. 

Prince  of  Wales  Prize.  Founded  in  1860  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

A prize  of  the  value  of  $32  in  books.  Awarded  to  the  graduating 
student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  who  is  adjudged  to  have  the  best  academic 
record  at  Queen’s. 

The  M.  C.  Cameron  Prize.  Founded  by  the  late  M.  C.  Cameron,  M.P., 
Goderich. 

Value  $40.  Awarded  to  the  best  Gaelic  scholar,  reader  or  speaker,, 
provided  that  he  does  not  take  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  marks  in  the  competitive  examination.  Application  for  exam- 
ination should  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  before  15  January  in  each 
year.  Work  prescribed:  any  600  lines  of  Ossian’s  Fingal,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  any  other  Gaelic  literature  selected  by  the  candidate;  Blackie  s 
Language  and  Literature  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  Gaelic  Grammar, 
translation  at  sight  of  Gaelic  into  English  and  English  into  Gaelic. 
Senator  Davies  Poetry  Prize.  Given  by  Senator  W.  Rupert  Davies  of 
Kingston  for  a period  of  ten  years. 
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Value  $500.  Awarded  for  the  best  English  poem  of  not  more  than 
fifty  hnes.  Candidates  must  submit  their  poems  by  1 February  of  the  year 
of  award.  Three  typewritten  copies  of  each  poem  must  be  submitted.  They 
must  be  enclosed  in  one  envelope  addressed  to  the  Registrar  and  marked 
on  the  outside  “Senator  Davies  Poetry  Prize”.  The  writer’s  name  must 
not  be  given  but  each  copy  must  bear  a motto  instead  of  the  author’s, 
name.  Another  sealed  envelope  inscribed  with  the  same  motto  should  be 
included  containing  (a)  the  author’s  name  and  {b)  a signed  declaration 
that  the  poem  is  the  author’s  own  original  unaided  composition.  A com- 
petitor may  submit  more  than  one  but  not  more  than  three  poems  but  if 
more  than  one  is  submitted  each  poem  must  be  sent  in  enclosed  in  a 
different  envelope  with  a different  motto  for  each  entry. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  resident  undergraduates  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  who  are  registered  as  full  time  students  on  1 February  of 
the  year  of  award. 

The  subject  for  the  competition  in  1953-4  is  Biography”. 
Whig-Standard  Essay  Prize.  Given  by  Senator  W.  Rupert  Davies  of 
Kingston  for  a period  of  ten  years. 

Value  $500.  Awarded  for  the  best  English  essay  of  not  fewer  than 
3,000  or  more  than  5,000  words.  Candidates  must  submit  their  essays 
by  1 February  of  the  year  of  award.  Three  typewritten  copies  of  each 
essay  must  be  sent  in.  They  must  be  enclosed  in  one  envelope  addressed 
to  the  Registrar  and  marked  on  the  outside  “Whig-Standard  Essay  Prize”. 
The  writer’s  name  must  not  be  given  but  each  copy  must  bear  a motto 
instead  of  the  author’s  name.  Another  sealed  envelope  inscribed  with  the 
same  motto  should  be  included  containing  {a)  the  author’s  name  and  {h) 
a signed  declaration  that  the  essay  is  his  own  original  unaided  composi- 
tion. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  resident  undergraduates  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  who  are  registered  as  full  time  students  on  1 February 
of  the  year  of  award. 

The  topic  for  the  competition  in  1953-4  is  “A  University  of  2053”. 

Summer  School  Prizes 

Curtis  Memorial  Foundation.  Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  J.  T.  Curtis 
of  Ottawa. 

Value  about  $56.  Awarded  in  October  to  a graduate  of  that  year 
(April  or  September),  who  has  completed  the  degree  Course  by  extramural 
and  Summer  School  work.  The  award  is  made  by  a special  committee 
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on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability,  interest  in  athletics,  and  service  to  the 
Summer  School. 

Edgar  Forrester  Scholarship  in  Oral  French.  Founded  by  the  late  Edgar 
Forrester,  Esq. 

Value  $20.  Awarded  to  the  student  making  the  highest  standing  on 
the  Summer  School  examination  in  Oral  French. 

Matheson  Prize.  Founded  by  the  Queen’s  University  Summer  School  As- 
sociation in  honour  of  the  late  Dean  John  Matheson,  one  time  super- 
visor of  extramural  work  and  from  1939  to  1943  Director  of  the  Summer 
School,  an  ardent  believer  in  extension  courses,  friend  and  counsellor 
of  many  generations  of  students. 

Value  $25.  Awarded  to  the  Summer  School  student  standing  high- 
est in  the  August  examination  in  Mathematics  2. 

The  W.  T.  MacClement  Prizes.  Founded  by  the  Queen’s  University  Sum- 
mer School  Association  in  memory  of  Dr  W.  T.  MacClement,  the  first 
Director  of  the  Summer  School. 

Four  prizes  of  the  value  of  $25  each.  Awarded  on  the  results  of  the; 
August  Examinations  in  English  2,  Philosophy  1,  History  3 and  Bio- 
logy 1 to  the  Summer  School  students  who  stand  first  in  these  courses. 
McNeill  Prize.  Founded  by  the  Queen’s  University  Summer  School  Asso- 
ciation to  honour  Dr  W.  E.  McNeill,  former  Vice-Principal  and  Treasurer, 
a wise  friend  and  counsellor  to  Summer  School  Executives. 

Value  $25.  Awarded  to  the  Summer  School  student  standing  highest 
in  the  Fall  examination  in  the  English  pass  course  numbered  beyond 
English  2. 

Wallace  Prize.  Founded  by  the  Queen’s  University  Summer  School  Asso- 
ciation in  honour  of  Dr  Robert  C.  Wallace,  Principal  of  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity from  1936  to  1951. 

Value  $25.  Awarded  to  the  Summer  School  student  standing  highest 
in  the  August  examination  in  Geology  1. 

Medals 

A medal  is  awarded  annually  by  the  University  to  the  candidate  in  each, 
major  subject  who  has  made  the  highest  standing  on  the  whole  of  his 
Honours  work  in  that  subject,  provided  that  such  standing  is  Class  I. 
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General  Regulations 

Changes  in  regulations  become  effective  immediately.  All  inquiries 
regarding  regulations  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

■■ 

Regulations  Regarding  Courses 

Determination  of  Standing 

1.  Students  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  lecture  and  laboratory 
periods  in  their  courses.  Essays,  exercises,  reports,  and  laboratory  work 
must  be  done  at  the  prescribed  times  during  the  session  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Department  concerned. 

2.  All  final  marks,  including  those  assigned  after  supplemental 
examinations,  are  determined  not  merely  on  the  results  of  the  forgial 
examinations  but  also  on  the  standing  obtained  by  the  work  of  the 
whole  term  or  session,  including  essays,  exercises,  reports,  class  tests 
and  laboratory  work. 

3.  The  Faculty  may,  at  any  time,  either  during  the  term  or  after  the 
close  of  the  term,  require  any  student  to  withdraw  whose  conduct,  attend- 
ance, work,  or  progress  is  deemed  unsatisfactory. 

Number  of  Courses  in  a Year 

4.  Students  are  given  credit  for  the  full  work  of  the  year  if  they  pass 
each  of  five  courses  with  50  per  cent.  Students  whose  standing  is  as  low 
as  45  per  cent  in  one  subject  are  considered  to  have  full  credit  for  the 
year  if  they  make  at  least  50  per  cent  on  each  of  the  other  subjects  and 
an  average  of  60  per  cent  on  the  whole. 

5.  No  student  is  allowed  to  take  more  than  five  lecture  courses  in  the 
academic  year  except  as  in  the  following  provisions,  (a)  Students  are 
permitted  to  undertake  extramural  or  extramural  and  Summer  School 
work  during  the  summer  following  a winter  session  in  which  they  have 
passed  in  five  courses,  (b)  Students  lacking  only  six  courses  for  degree 
may  take  these  courses  in  the  final  regular  winter  session  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

6.  Intramural  students,  unless  excused  for  some  special  reason,  must 
take  five  courses  in  each  of  the  first  and  second  years.  In  no  case  are  such 
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students  allowed  to  take  fewer  than  three  courses  in  the  first  or  second 
? year.  In  exceptional  circumstances  they  may,  with  the  consent  of  tho 
Board  of  Studies,  take  three  or  four  courses  in  the  winter  session  and 
the  rest  in  the  summer  provided  that  they  attend  the  Summer  School. 

7.  Students  who,  without  special  permission,  drop  a course,  are  con- 
sidered to  have  failed  in  that  course. 

Preparatory  Courses 

8.  Students  with  full  Matriculation  who  desire  to  begin  work  in 
Greek,  German  or  Spanish  may  count  course  A in  one  or  more  of  these  sub-^ 
jects  towards  a Pass  degree.  They  may  count  course  A in  one  only  of  these 
subjects  as  a free  option  towards  an  Honours  degree.  Unmatriculated 
students  who  use  an  A course  in  a language  to  remove  an  entrance  condi- 
tion may  not  count  this  course  as  a credit  towards  a degree.  ^ 

9.  Courses  A and  1 may  not  be  substituted  for  courses  1 and  2 where* 
the  latter  are  definitely  prescribed. 

Failures  and  Low  Grades 
! Loss  of  Year 

10.  {a)  Students  who  at  the  final  examinations  fail  in  more  than  two 
courses  are  considered  to  have  lost  their  year  and  may  not  write  supple- 
mental examinations.  Students,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic 
year  lack  credit  on  more  than  one  course  or  two  half-courses  of  the  previous 
year’s  work,  are  considered  to  have  lost  their  year,  {b)  Students  who  have 
lost  their  year  may  retain  credit  only  in  those  courses  on  which  they  have 
obtained  at  least  62  per  cent. 

Withdrawal 

11.  (a)  Students  who  fail  in  four  or  five  courses  at  the  final  examina- 
tions are  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  (b)  Students  who 
twice  lose  a year  are  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

12.  Students  who  are  required  to  withdraw  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
may  be  re-admitted  in  some  subsequent  session  only  if  they  give  convincing 
evidence  that  they  can  profit  from  University  work. 

Examinations 


Mid-Term  Examinations 

13.  One-hour  examinations  in  regular  class  periods  may  be  held  by 
any  instructor  whenever  he  thinks  advisable. 

1 See  p 35,  Admission  by  Special  Regulation. 
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Mid-Year  Examinations 

14.  Midwinter  examinations  in  all  whole  courses  are  held  during  tht 
last  week  before  the  Christmas  hohdays.  In  these  courses  credit  not  ex  ^ 
ceeding  50  per  cent  of  the  final  marks  may  be  assigned  to  the  work  o 
the  first  term.  The  attention  of  the  students  is  called  to  Regulation  2 ' 
Final  examinations  in  half -courses  of  the  first  term  are  held  in  Januar)  ; 
(5^^pageix). 

April  Examinations  ^ 

15.  Final  examinations  in  all  whole  courses,  half-courses  of  the  second  - i 
term  and  reading  courses  are  held  in  April.  Intramural  students  are  ex-  :•  j 
pected  to  take  examinations  in  all  the  lecture  courses  in  which  they  are . f 
registered  in  the  second  term.  In  special  circumstances  and  on  the  recom-i„ 
mendation  of  the  professor  concerned  they  may  be  given  permission  to  . 
postpone  until  August  examinations  in  courses  numbered  under  10.  They;] 
may  not  postpone  examinations  in  Honours  courses.  Examinations  in  theF 
first  and  second  reading  courses  in  all  subjects  are  held  in  both  April  andj  ‘ 
September.  The  attention  of  students  is  specially  drawn  to  Regulations'!  * 
2 and  10. 

Admission  to  Examinations.  (See  also  Regulations  15  and  19.) 

16.  Ordinarily  students  are  not  permitted  to  take  examinations  unless 
they  have  registered  on  the  prescribed  date  within  the  academic  year  ini 
which  they  present  themselves,  but  graduates  not  in  attendance  who  wish  to 
take  examinations  merely  to  raise  their  standing  in  courses  already  passed, 
may  delay  their  registration  until  15  February.  (See  Regulation  21.) 

17.  No  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  examination  hall  later  than  thirty 
minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the  examination. 

18.  No  candidate  is  permitted  to  take  any  books  or  papers  into  the 
examination  hall  except  by  express  direction  of  the  examiner. 

Supplemental  Examinations 

19.  Supplemental  examinations  are  held  in  August  in  all  Pass  courses 
and  in  the  first  course  of  Honours  but  no  supplemental  are  given  beyond 
the  first  course  in  Honours  in  a major  or  minor  subject  for  the  Honours 
B.A.  degree.  Papers  are  set  in  all  subjects  offered  at  the  Summer  School 
and  in  the  first  and  second  reading  courses  for  those  who  do  this  reading 
during  the  summer.  Candidates  must  apply  to  the  Registrar  by  15  June 
for  permission  to  write  on  the  courses  in  which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 
The  application  must  be  on  printed  forms  supplied  for  the  purpose  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  fee  of  $6  for  each  whole  course,  $3  for  each 
half-course. 
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20.  (a)  A student  who  fails  the  final  examination  in  a course  may 
write  a supplemental  at  the  next  regular  examination  period  provided  that  a 
supplemental  is  offered  in  the  course  concerned  and  that  the  student  has 
not  lost  the  year,  (b)  Students  v/ho  fail  in  any  course  may  not  come  up 
again  for  examination  in  that  course  except  for  a supplemental  examina- 
tion as  provided  in  section  (a)  above  without  re-registering  in  the  course 
and  repeating  the  full  work. 

21.  Students  who  have  passed  the  examination  in  a course  may  re- 
write for  higher  standing.  This  privilege  is  extended  to  the  third  examina- 
tion period  after  the  first  time  of  writing.  Ex-service  men  and  women 
affected  adversely  by  this  regulation  may  be  given  consideration  by  the 
Board  of  Studies  who  will  recommend  action  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Special  Examinations 

22.  Students  who  for  any  reason  fail  to  take  an  examination  on  the 
appointed  date  may  be  required  to  take  a special  examination.  The  fee 
is  five  dollars  for  one  special  examination;  ten  dollars  for  two  or  more 
examinations. 

Rereading  of  Examination  Papers 

23.  Examination  papers  of  candidates  failing  by  only  a few  marks 
are  reread  with  care  and  there  is  little  hkeUhood  of  the  original  mark  being 
changed  by  a further  rereading.  Students  who  wish  to  have  a paper  reread 
by  the  instructor  and  an  independent  examiner  must  make  application  with- 
in two  months  of  the  examination  and  pay  a fee  of  $10.  If  as  a result  of 
a rereading  a mark  is  raised  to  a pass,  the  fee  is  refunded  in  full  to  the 
student. 

Determination  of  Standing 

24.  In  determining  a student’s  standing  at  a sessional  examination 
the  Departments  take  into  account  the  entire  class  record  (See  Regula- 
tion 2.) 

Standing 

25.  (a)  In  Pass  courses  numbered  under  10,  Grade  A — 75  per  cent; 
Grade  B — 62  to  74  per  cent;  Grade  C — 50  to  61  per  cent,  (b)  In  Hon- 
ours courses  numbered  10  or  over  and  Reading  courses.  Grade  A — 75 
per  cent;  Grade  B — 66  to  74  per  cent;  Grade  C — 55  to  65  per  cent; 
Grade  D — 50  to  54  per  cent,  (c)  Standing  of  62  per  cent  or  more  on  ai 
course  numbered  10  or  over  counts  as  B grade  towards  a Pass  degree. 
Grade  D standing  on  an  Honours  course  counts  towards  a Pass  degree' 
but  carries  no  credit  towards  an  Honours  degree. 
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Definitions 

Courses 

A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  take  a General 
Course  or  an  Honours  Course.  The  latter  requires  greater  specialization  and 
higher  standards  in  the  work  of  the  main  subjects.  Details  are  given  on 
pp  86-88  below. 

Courses  and  Half -Courses 

The  word  “Course”,  when  printed  with  an  initial  capital,  is  used  to* 
indicate  a programme  of  work  leading  to  a degree  or  certificate.  The  word 
“course”,  printed  with  an  initial  small  letter,  indicates  a unit  of  work  oc- 
cupying, as  a rule,  three  hours  a week  throughout  the  session.  A “half- 
course”,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  occupies  only  one  term,  though  oc- 
casionally it  may  run  through  the  session.  Two  half-courses  are  equivalent’ 
to  a whole  course,  and  when  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  defined  in 
courses,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  an  equivalent  in  courses  and  half -courses 
may  be  offered. 

Numbering  of  Courses 

Preparatory  courses  in  the  languages  are  designated  by  the  letter  A.^ 
Other  courses  are  numbered  with  Arabic  numerals  (Latin  1,  Greek  2.) 
Half -courses  have  in  addition  to  the  numerals  the  letter  a or  b,  according  as 
they  are  offered  in  the  first  or  second  term. 

The  fundamental  courses  in  each  subject  are  ordinarily  numbered 
1 and  2 (Philosophy  1,  Politics  2)  and  must  be  taken  by  all  proceeding 
to  advanced  work  in  the  subject.  Other  courses  numbered  under  10  are 
for  students  on  the  General  Course  only.  Courses  numbered  10  and  up- 
ward are  Honours  courses,  though  in  most  departments  they  are  open  to 
students  on  the  General  Course  provided  that  prerequisites  have  been  com- 
pleted satisfactorily. 

Synopsis  of  Courses 

The  following  Courses  of  undergraduate  study  are  offered  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts: 

General  Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.; 

Honours  Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  with  Honours  and 
admission  to  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Interim  High 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A; 

Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Theology; 

Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

^ See  Sections  8,  9,  p .79  above,  General  Regulations. 
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i Candidates  are  subject  to  changes  in  Regulations  or  Courses  made  after 
their  first  registration  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Studies 
undue  hardship  is  involved.  All  inquiries  regarding  Regulations  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

General  B.A. 

— - ■ ' ■' 

\ Candidates  entering  the  General  Course  with  Grade  XIII  standing  in  fivq 
i subjects^  are  required  to  take  fifteen  courses  for  the  General  B.A.  degree.. 
, Those  entering  with  only  four  subjects  of  Grade  XIII  must  take  sixteen 
-j  courses.  Ex-service  men  and  women  entering  on  the  special  Junior  Matri- 
i culation  (Ontario  Grade  XII)  approved  by  the  National  Conference 
of  Canadian  Universities  ^ shall  offer  a total  of  twenty  courses  which  may 
include  as  many  as  five  Senior  Matriculation  (Grade  XIII)  subjects  for 
which  they  may  have  credit. 

The  General  Course  provides  for  distribution  and  concentration  of 
work  as  follows: 

I A.  Compulsory  courses,  all  of  which  must  be  done  at  the  University: 

( 1 ) English  2 to  be  taken  in  the  first  year. 

! First  year  students  must  take  English  A if  they  fail  to  pass  a test  set  by  the 

Department  of  English^.  Any  student  who  is  not  taking  English  A or  has  not 
taken  it,  may  be  required  by  the  Faculty,  on  recommendation  of  the  Board 
OF  Studies,  to  do  so.  Students  who  pass  a test  in  December  will  be  given 
credit  in  the  course;  otherwise  they  must  continue  in  it  until  they  have 
passed  an  examination.  Once  a student  is  enrolled  in  English  A,  this  course 
becomes  one  of  the  requirements  for  his  degree. 

(2)  Philosophy  1 ordinarily  taken  in  the  first  year. 

Students  who,  because  of  conflicts  in  the  time  table,  cannot  take  PfflLOSOPHY 
1 in  the  first  year  must  take  Philosophy  5 in  one  of  the  upper  years. 

(3)  One  course  in  Psychology,  History,  Economics  or  Politics. 

(4)  One  language  course  in  addition  to  English  2. 

For  example,  French  1 if  the  student  has  Grade  XII  French;  French  2 if  the 
student  has  Grade  XIII  French;  similarly  in  Latin,  German,  Greek,  Spanish. 
An  “A”  course  does  not  fulfill  this  requirement. 

(5)  One  science. 

B.  Concentration  of  work  to  the  extent  of  three  university  courses  in  each 
of  the  three  subjects,  or  five  courses  in  one  subject,  four  courses  in  another. 
Regulation  2 under  each  departmental  prescription  gives  the  sequence 
of  courses  approved  by  the  department  concerned.  Students  electing  to 

1 See  p 31  above.  Entrance  Requirements. 

2 See  p 34  above.  Entrance  Requirements. 

3 See  p 123  below. 
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offer  the  concentration  of  five  and  four  rather  than  three  groups  of  three, 
must  select  their  advanced  courses  in  consultation  with  the  department 
concerned  and  they  must  have  the  prerequisites  for  these  courses: 

In  arranging  the  concentration  of  work  on  the  Course  of  study  for 
the  General  B.A.,  students  should  select  logical  combinations  of  subjects, 
for  example,  English,  History  and  French,  or  Philosophy,  History  and 
Politics,  or  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Those  preferring  to  offer  • 
five  courses  in  one  subject  and  four  courses  in  another  are  advised  to  choose 
related  subjects. 

Additional  classes  to  make  up  the  required  total  may  be  chosen  freely 
subject  to  the  regulations  governing  prerequisites. 

Standing.  Candidates  must  make  a standing  of  Grade  B or  better  in 
at  least  half  their  work  at  the  University.  In  courses  numbered  10  or  over 
62  per  cent  counts  as  the  equivalent  of  Grade  B. 

Programmes  illustrating  how  the  General  Course  may  be  planned  are  u 
shown  on  p 85  following. 
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The  following  programmes  illustrate  how  the  General  Course  may  be  planned: 


Enslish,  History,  French  Philosophy,  Economics,  Politics 


1st  Year 


1st  Year 


English  2 
Philosophy  1 
History  3 
French  2 
a science 


English  2 
Philosophy  1 
Politics  2 
Economics  4 
a language^ 


2nd  Year 


2nd  Year 


English  3,  5,  or  7 
French  3 
History  5 
two  options 


Philosophy  5 
a science^ 
one  option 

Economics  10%  12,  or  13 
Politics  30^ 


3rd  Year 


3rd  Year 


English  3,  5,  or  7 
French  14 
History  6 
two  options 


Philosophy  23 
Economics  10,  12,  13,  or  23 
Politics  31  or  another 
course  in  Politics  selected 
on  the  advice  of  the  De- 
partment 
two  options 


Mathematics  and  Physics,  Biology,  Chemistry 


The  following  programme  presupposes  Grade  XIII  standing  in  Mathematics,  Physics 
and  Chemistry.  If  the  student  has  also  Grade  XIII  standing  in  Biology,  the  work 
in  Biology  will  be:  first  year — Biology  10  or  16;  second  year — Biology  10  or  16, 
third  year — Bacteriology  10  or  Biology  26.  If  Physics  has  not  been  taken  in 
Grade  XIII,  the  student  will  have  to  offer  Physics  1 as  one  of  the  options  since  it  is 
prerequisite  to  Physics  2.  If  Chemistry  has  not  been  taken  in  Grade  XIII,  the  stu- 
dent may  take  Chemistry  1 in  the  first  year.  Chemistry  2 in  the  second  year,  and 
Chemistry  11  or  12  in  the  third  year. 


1st  Year 

2nd  Year 

3rd  Year 

English  2 

Biology  10 

Biology  16 

Biology  1 

Chemistry  1 1 

Chemistry  12 

a language^ 

Mathematics  3a  & 7b  or 

Physics  2 

Mathematics  2 

10a  & llB 

two  options 

Chemistry  2 

Philosophy  5 
one  option 

1 One  of  Biology,  Physics, 

Chemistry,  Geology. 

- One  of  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish.  An  “A”  course  does  not  fulfil 
this  requirement. 

^ For  admission  to  Economics  10,  B standing  in  Economics  4 is  required;  for  ad- 
mission to  Politics  30,  B standing  in  Politics  2 is  r^uired. 
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Honours  B.A. 

There  are  several  types  of  Honours  Courses:  (a)  The  Specialized  Honours 
course;  (b)  The  General  Honours  Course^;  (c)  The  Honours  Course  for 
students  preparing  for  admission  to  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  for 
teachers’  certificate  in  English  and  French,  German  or  Spanish,  English 
and  Latin,  Latin  and  French,  French  and  German  or  Spanish. ^ 

Admission  to  Honours 

(a)  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  candidates  for  Honours  must  makej 
formal  application  to  the  Registrar.  These  applications  are  referred  first 
to  the  departments  concerned  for  recommendation,  and  then  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Departments  for  final  action.  Candidates  are  admitted  to  an 
Honours  Course  if  in  their  special  subjects  they  have  made  at  least  62  per 
cent  in  the  preceding  Pass  class  and  at  least  60  per  cent  in  the  preceding 
class  numbered  10  or  over,  and  if  their  standing  in  other  subjects  is  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  Candidates  offering  Pass  or  Honours  courses  from  a i 
second  Department  as  part  of  their  Major  are  required  to  make  at  least 
55  per  cent  in  these  courses.  They  should  note  that  these  courses  will  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  final  standing  for  the  degree  is  determined. 
Candidates  should  note  also  that  they  must  have  a minimum  mark  of 
55  per  cent  on  each  course  in  the  Minor  numbered  10  or  over  and  an 
average  of  at  least  60  per  cent  on  honours  courses  in  the  Minor. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  each  year  each  candidate’s  record  is  reviewed  by 
the  Committee  of  Departments  to  determine  fitness  to  proceed  in 
Honours.  All  not  doing  satisfactory  work  are  required  to  revert  to  a Pass 
Course. 

Specialized  Honours  Courses 

The  specialized  Honours  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  following  de- 
partments: Biochemistry,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
French,  Geological  Sciences,  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Philosophy, 
Physics,  Political  and  Economic  Science,  Psychology  and  Spanish. 

The  programme  is  made  up  Of  eighteen  courses  from  Grade  XIII 
standing  in  five  subjects,  with  a major  consisting  of  lecture  and  reading 
courses  in  the  subject  of  the  degree,  a minor  made  up  of  lecture  courses 
in  a related  subject,  and  compulsory  general  courses.  The  requirements 
for  each  degree  Course  are  outlined  in  detail  under  the  departmental 
prescriptions. 

^ See  p 87  below. 

2 See  p 88  below,  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate. 
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General  Honours  Course 

The  general  Honours  Course  is  intended  for  the  student  who  does 
not  plan  to  specialize  to  the  extent  required  by  the  specialized  Honours 
Course  but  who  wishes  to  have  a programme  providing  for  advanced  work 
in  three  subjects  of  study.  The  requirements  for  degree  are  made  up  of 
nineteen  courses  from  Grade  XIII  in  five  subjects  (twenty  courses  from 
Grade  XIII  in  four  subjects)  as  follows:  (a)  Lecture  courses  in  each  of 
the  three  special  subjects  (see  course  requirements  for  each  subject  under 
the  departmental  prescription);  (b)  One  reading  course  in  each  of  the, 
three  special  subjects;  (c)  Compulsory  general  courses  as  required  on 
the  specialized  Honours  Course;  (d)  The  candidate  is  required  to  take, 
in  addition  to  course  examinations,  one  general  examination  in  each  spe- 
cial subject.  , 

The  regulations  applying  to  specialized  Honours  Courses  apply  also 
to  the  General  Honours  Course. 

Length  of  Course 

The  Course  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  with  Honours  normally  covers 
four  years  from  Grade  XIII  in  five  subjects.  Ordinarily  candidates  are  not 
permitted  to  register  in  any  academic  year  in  more  than  five  courses  in- 
cluding reading  courses.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  candidates  of  excep- 
tional ability  to  complete  the  Course  in  three  years  from  Grade  XIII  by 
taking  five  regular  lecture  courses  or  the  equivalent  in  hours  in  each  of 
the  three  years,  and  by  doing  the  reading  courses  in  the  penultimate  and 
final  years  and  in  the  intervening  summer.  Such  candidates  must  have 
passed  with  Grade  A standing  in  each  special  subject  and  an  average  of 
Grade  A on  the  year’s  work  preceding  admission  to  Honours. 

Final  Year  Examinations 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sessional  examinations,  candidates  must 
write  general  examinations  at  the  conclusion  of  their  Course  as  follows: 

{a)  Specialized  Honours  Course — two  general  examinations  in  the 
major  subject. 

{b)  General  Honours  Course — one  general  examination  in  each  of 
the  three  special  subjects. 

(c)  Courses  for  students  preparing  for  admission  to  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  for  teachers’  certificates  in  English  and  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish  or  Latin,  Latin  and  French,  French  and  German  or  Span- 
ish— one  general  examination  in  each  of  the  two  subjects,. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  Departments  may,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Faculty,  excuse  students  in  the  final  year  from  course  examinations  in  the 
Major  subject  and  give  four  or  five  general  examinations. 

Classes  in  Honours 

Degree  standing  is  awarded  in  the  specialized  Honours  Course  on  the 
basis  of  proficiency  in  honours  courses  in  the  major  subject;  in  the  Gen- 
eral Honours  Course,  in  the  three  subjects  combined;  in  the  Courses  lead- 
ing to  Teachers’  Certificates  in  the  languages,  in  the  two  special  subjects. 

General  Degree  on  an  Honours  Course 

Candidates  who  pass  all  their  classes  but  fail  to  attain  honours  because 
they  have  made  less  than  60  per  cent  in  one  or  both  of  the  major  and 
minor  are  granted  a General  degree. 

Social  Work 

Students  who  wish  to  proceed  to  social  work  after  graduation  should 
choose  a programme  of  undergraduate  courses  which  so  far  as  possible 
includes  Psychology,  Sociology,  Politics  and  Economics.  Courses  in  Ca- 
nadian and  English  History  are  also  desirable.  Directors  of  Canadian 
Schools  of  Social  Work  are  willing  to  give  advice  to  undergraduates  wish- 
ing to  plan  a course  acceptable  to  the  Admissions  Committees  of  their 
schools. 

Courses  for  Teachers’  Certificates  (Ontario) 

High  School  Teacher’s  Certificate 
Under  the  regulations  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  a candidate 
for  a High  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  who  holds  a First  or  Second  Class 
certificate  and  who  has  had  experience  in  the  Public,  Separate  or  Contin- 
uation Schools  of  the  Province  may  be  partially  relieved  from  attendance 
at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

The  academic  standing  for  admission  to  the  professional  Course  lead- 
ing to  the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B,  is  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Science,  or  Bachelor 
of  Commerce,  from  a university  within  the  Commonwealth,  based  upon 
Courses  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A 

By  an  agreement  between  Queen’s  University  and  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Ontario,  graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  certain  specified 
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Honours  Courses  may  be  certified  as  having  completed  the  academic  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Interim 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  authorized  certificates  in 
Classics  ^ 

Latin  & French 
Latin  & English 
English 

English  & French 

English  & German 

English  & Spanish 

French  & German  or  Spanish 

History 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  & Physics 

Science 

Commerce 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  course  of  study  at  the  Ontario  Colleg© 
of  Education  leading  to  the  Interim  High  School  Teaching  Assistant’s 
Certificate,  Type  A,  are  required  to  complete  the  following  requirements. 

Classics.  The  regular  Honours  degree  Course  in  Latin  and  Greek  (see  pp  114  and 
118). 

Latin  and  French  or  English 

Latin  2,  12,  13,  Ancient  History  4;  and  two  of  Latin  20,  30,  Ancient 
History  51; 

English  2 or  5,  10,  and  four  of  14,  15,  19,  20,  22;  or  French  2,  10,  11,  20,  21,  23; 
Classics  R1  and  2;  and  English  Rl;  or  Classics  R1  and  two  reading  courses  in 
English  or  French; 

Compulsory  general  courses;  Philosophy  1 or  5,  a science,  a free  option.  If  the 
candidate  has  Grade  XIII  standing  in  a science,  the  second  general  course  may 
be  a free  option. 

One  general  examination  in  each  of  the  two  special  subjects. 

English  and  French,  German  or  Spanish 

English  2 or  5,  10,  and  four  of  14,  15,  19,  20,  22; 

French  2,  10,  11,  20,  21,  23; 

German  2,  10,  12,  14,  15,  16;  or  Spanish  2,  10,  22,  24,  29,  30; 

Two  reading  courses  in  English  and  one  in  French,  German  or  Spanish,  or  two! 

reading  courses  in  French,  German  or  Spanish  and  one  in  English; 
Compulsory  general  courses:  Philosophy  1 or  5,  Latin  2,  a science.  If  the  candidate 
has  Grade  XIII  standing  in  a science,  the  third  general  course  may  be  a free 
option. 
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h tench  and  Gentian  or  Spanish 
French  2,  10,  11,  20,  21,  23; 

German  2,  10,  12,  14,  15,  J6;  or  Spanish  2,  10,  22  24  29  30- 
Two  reading  courses  in  French  and  one  reading  course  in  German  or  in  Spanish” 
Spanish- French  and  two  reading  courses  in  German  or  in 

Compulsory  general  courses:  English  2,  Latin  2,  Philosophy  1 or  5 
If  the  candidate  has  not  offered  a Grade  XIII  science  on  admission,  a course  in 
lence  must  be  taken  in  place  of  the  reading  course  in  the  subject  in  which  two 
reading  courses  are  normally  required. 

One  general  examination  in  each  of  the  two  special  subjects. 

English.  The  specialized  Honours  degree  Course  in  English  (see  pp  121-2)  with  a 

be"sdectfrf  History  3 or  5 or  6,  12,  and  two  courses  to 

be  selected  from  History  14,  16,  18a,  18b,  19,  24,  28.  French  2 or 
German  2 must  be  included  among  the  general  courses. 

^“%^oiitInl  Honours  Course  in  History  (see  pp  143-5)  with  a minor  in 

Political  and  Economic  Science  made  up  of  Economics  4,  Politics  2 Econ- 
OMics  10,  and  two  further  courses  in  Politics  or  Economics 
Geology  1 and  History  R5  are  also  prescribed. 

Mm/iemm/cs.  The  Honours  Course  in  Mathematics  with  a minor  to  be  selected  on 
the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

MathemaUcs  and  Physics.  The  Honours  Course  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  or 
Physics  and  Mathematics. 

Science.  The  General  Honours  Course  in  Science  for  Teachers  as  follows- 
(n)  Biology  10,  11,  16,  19,  Rl; 

Chemistry  2,  11,  12,  14  or  17,  Rl; 

Physics  2,  11,  14a,  13b,  Rl,  Mathematics  2; 

Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree:  English  2 
Philosophy  1 or  5 a language,  a free  option.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade 
XllI  standing  in  a language  he  may  use  the  third  general  course  as  a free 
option. 

One  general  examination  in  each  special  subject. 

ov  (b)  The  regular  Honours  Course  in  two  of  Biology  (see  pp  102-4),  Chemistrv 
(see  pp  108-9),  Physics  (see  pp  162-3),  with  two  courses  from  the  third  science  in 
place  of  free  options  or  m substitution  for  courses  ordinarily  prescribed.  For  ex- 
ample: wi^  Chemistry  as  major.  Biology  as  minor.  Physics  1 unless  already  taken 
in  Grade  XIII  is  offered  in  place  of  the  free  option  and  Physics  2 is  substituted  for< 
one  of  Chemistry  22,  24,  25.  Similarly,  with  Biology  as  major  and  Chemistry  as 
minor.  Physics  1 unless  offered  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  Grade  XIII  is  taken  as 
one  of  the  courses  in  the  minor  and  Physics  2 as  the  supporting  course  or  in  place 
w-ft  D?  as  prescribed  under  the  departmental  prescription  for  Biology. 

With  Physics  as  major,  Biology  as  minor.  Chemistry  1 is  offered  in  place  of  a 
free  option  and  Chemistry  2 in  place  of  a reading  course.  With  Chemistry  as 
rr»H  vm  w T°''’  ‘ ‘aken  as  one  of  the  subjects  of 

for  one  o"  CHEM^STR^f  zHs*'  substituted 
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Commercial  Specialist’s  Certificate 

Students  working  with  the  Department  of  Education  towards  the  Commer- 
cial Specialist’s  Certificate  are  granted  exemption  from  attendance  and 
examination  in  the  following  subjects  if  they  pass  the  equivalent  university 
courses  with  Grade  A or  B standing.  They  are  given  exemption  from  at- 
tendance only  if  they  pass  the  courses  with  Grade  C standing: 


Department  of  Education  Courses 


University  Equivalent 


Arithmetic  of  Investment 
History  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
Theory  of  Economics 
Money  and  Banking 
Business  Law 
Book-keeping 
Accountancy  Theory 
Accountancy  Practice 


Mathematics  7b 
Economics  4 
Economics  10^ 
Economics  12 
Commerce  60 
Commerce  63 
Commerce  64 
Commerce  67b 


! Graduates  in  Commerce  whose  courses  have  included  Mathematics- 
; 7b  and  Commerce  67b  are  exempted  from  attendance  and  examination 
in  all  the  subjects  of  the  Commercial  Course  (Accountancy  Option)  except 
Shorthand  Theory,  Shorthand  Practice  and  Transcription,  Typewriting, 
Penmanship,  Office  Practice  and  Business  Papers,  Minor  and  Major 
Methods. 


Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A 
for  Graduates  in  Applied  Science 

Graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  may  obtain  the  standing  re- 
quired for  the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  by 
taking  certain  additional  courses  as  stated  below. 

Mathematics  and  Physics.  A degree  in  Applied  Science  in  one  of  Mining  Engineering, 
Chemistry,  Geological  Sciences,  Chemical  Engineering,  Metallurgical  Engineer- 
ing, or  Civil  Engineering,  with  a subsequent  standing  of  at  least  55  per  cent 
in  each  of  the  following  courses  and  an  average  of  at  least  66  per  cent  in  the 
work  of  each  subject:  Mathematics  12a,  15b,  19,  and  one  other  course,  num- 
bered over  19;  Physics  10a,  12b,  13b,  14a — credit  towards  these  being  given 
when  equivalent  subjects  have  been  satisfactorily  taken  in  Course. 

A degree  in  Applied  Science  in  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  or 
Mechanical  Engineering  with  subsequent  standing  of  at  least  55  per  cent  in 
each  of  the  following  courses,  and  an  average  of  at  least  66  per  cent  on  th© 
work  of  each  subject:  Mathematics  12a,  15b,  and  one  other  course,  numbered 
19  or  over;  Physics  10a,  12b,  13b,  14a — credit  towards  these  being  given  when 
equivalent  subjects  have  been  satisfactorily  taken  in  Course. 

Theory  of  Economics  is  equivalent  to  Economics  1 in  calendars  prior  to  1939-40 
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A degree  in  Applied  Science  in  the  Department  of  Physics  with  an  average  of  at  | 
least  66  per  cent  in  Mathematics  vii,  Mathematics  viii  and  Mathematics  x 
and  with  subsequent  standing  of  at  least  55  per  cent  in  each  of  the  following 
courses  and  an  average  of  at  least  66  per  cent:  Physics  10a,  12b,  13b,  14a — 
credit  towards  these  being  given  when  equivalent  subjects  have  been  satisfactorily 
taken  in  Course. 

Science.  A degree  in  Applied  Science  in  one  of  the  Departments  of  Mining  Engineer-- 
ing,  Chemistry,  Geological  Sciences,  Chemical  Engineering,  Metallurgical  En- 
gineering or  Physics,  with  a subsequent  standing  of  55  per  cent  in  each  of  the 
following  courses  and  an  average  of  at  least  66  per  cent  in  the  work  of  each 
subject  in  courses  numbered  10  or  over: 

Biology  1 (or  Grade  XIII  Biology),  10,  16,  11  or  19;  Physics  11,  or  14a  and  13b,' 
Geology  1,  2;  Chemistry  11,  and  one  of  12,  14,  17  not  previously  taken — 
credit  towards  these  being  given  when  equivalent  subjects  have  been  satisfactorily 
taken  in  Course. 

Inspectors'  Certificates 

The  academic  requirements  for  a Public  School  Inspector’s  certificate  are 
as  follows: 

(a)  An  Honours  degree  in  Arts  or  the  degree  of  B.Com  (Commer- 
cial Specialists’  Option)  in  accordance  with  the  present  agreement  as  pres- 
cribed for  Specialist  qualificatons,  or 

(b)  A Pass  degree  in  Arts  with  a standard  of  66  per  cent  in  any 
five  courses  beyond  course  1,  and  Grade  B in  any  other  five  courses. 

(c)  Candidates  shall  extend  their  Course  over  at  least  four  years 
from  the  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  and  they  shall  fulfil  the 
residence  requirement  prescribed  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  for  a degree  in 
Arts  (see  page  39,  regulation  13). 

Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Physical  and  Health  Education 

A course  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Physical  and  Health  Education  in  four  years.  By  agreement  between 
Queen’s  University  and  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  a graduate 
of  the  Course  in  Arts  and  Physical  and  Health  Education  is  admitted  to 
the  course  of  study  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  leading  to  the 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B,  and  to  the  High 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

Admission 

The  Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma  or  its  equivalent,  including 
English,  a second  language.  History,  Mathematics  and  two  options,  and 
Grade  XIII  standing  or  its  equivalent  in  English,  Latin  or  Mathematics 
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and  two  or  three  other  subjects.  Students  entering  with  as  few  as  four  sub- 
jects, that  is,  Enghsh,  Latin  or  Mathematics  and  two  further  subjects, 
are  required  to  have  no  lower  than  third  class  Honours  standing  in 
at  least  three  of  these  subjects.^  Candidates  are  advised  to  offer  Grade 
XIII  Enghsh,  Mathematics  (at  least  two  papers,  of  which  one  should  be 
Trigonometry),  Physics,  Chemistry  and  one  optional  subject. 

Fees 

For  full  information  about  fees  see  pp  45,  46,  47. 

Course  of  Instruction 

1st  Year.  Arts:  One  or  two  of  Biology  1,  Chemistry  1,  Physics  1-, 
English  2,  Psychology  2,  a language  (other  than  Enghsh),  an  op- 
tion (subject  to  timetable,  for  students  taking  only  one  science). 
Physical  EducatiorP:  Women — Seasonal  sports  (tennis,  basketball, 
badminton,  volleyball).  Gymnastics  and  dancing.  Aquatics;  Men — 
Seasonal  sports  (track  and  field  athletics,  basketball).  Gymnastics 
and  apparatus.  Aquatics.- 

2nd  Year.  Arts:  Philosophy  5,  Psychology  3,  Politics  2,  English  3^, 
Biology  16.  Physical  Education:  Women — Seasonal  sports  (archery, 
track  and  field  athletics),  Gymnastics  and  dancing,  Rules  and  offi- 
ciating, Aquatics;  Men — Seasonal  sports  (football,  hockey),  Rules 
and  officiating,  gymnastics  and  apparatus,  Aquatics. 

3rd  Year.  Arts:  English  7^,  Psychology  8,  two  options  (subject  to 
timetable).  Physiology.  Physical  Education:  Women — Seasonal 
sports,  Gymnastics  and  dancing,  Advanced  coaching;  Men — Advanc- 
ed coaching,  Gymnastics  and  apparatus.  Recreational  games  and 
sports. 

1 See  p 31. 

- The  selection  from  the  courses  in  science  will  be  dependent  on  the  science  or 
sciences  offered  at  Grade  XIII  level.  A student  entering  with  Chemistry  as  part  of 
his  Grade  XIII  programme  will  take  in  his  first  year  at  the  University  Biology  1 
and  Physics  1.  A student  entering  with  Grade  XIII  standing  including  two  sciences 
e.g.,  Physics  1 and  Chemistry  1,  will  take  in  his  first  year  Biology  1 and  a free 
option. 

3 The  weekly  period  of  instruction  in  Physical  Education  is  5 hours  in  each  of  the 
first  three  years. 

- English  3 and  7 are  not  compulsory.  The  candidate  may  make  up  a group  by 
offering  courses  in  another  subject  but  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  for  a total  of 
three  courses  in  the  subject  over  a period  of  three  years.  Economics  4,  Politics  2 
and  Sociology  may  be  offered  as  a group;  Biology  16,  26  and  Anatomy  of  the  fourth 
year  may  be  offered  as  a group. 
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4th  Year.  Specialized  study  under  the  direction  of  The  School  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education  and  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  given  in  the 
following  subjects.  (The  number  of  hours  of  weekly  instruction  is 
shown  in  parentheses  after  each  subject.)  Anatomy  (4  hours),  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  (2),  Evaluation  (1),  History  of  Physical  education 
(1),  Interpretations  and  objectives  (1),  Methods  and  materials  in 
physical  and  health  education  (4),  Recreation  and  playground  ad- 
ministration (1),  Camping  (1),  Crafts  (2),  Training  and  condition- 
ing (1),  Practice  teaching  and  field  work  (2),  Gymnasium  practice 
(3). 


Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Theology 

Queen’s  University  and  Queen’s  Theological  College  join  in  offering  a 
Combined  Course  in  Arts  and  Theology,  leading  to  the  Degree  of  B.A. 
and  the  Testamur  in  Theology.  The  complete  Course  covers  five  years. 
The  first  and  second  years  are  entirely  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
candidates  must  be  fully  qualified  for  admission  to  this  Faculty.  The  third 
year  consists  of  one  class  in  Arts,  for  which  a fee  of  $50  is  charged,  and 
the  first  year  in  Theology.  The  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  Combined 
Course  are  the  second  and  third  years  in  Theology. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  to  candidates  who  have  passed  in  all  their  subjects  and  made  Grad© 
B in  at  least  half  of  the  classes  offered  for  the  B.A.  degree.  The  Testamur 
in  Theology  is  granted  after  the  successful  completion  of  the  fifth  year. 
Additional  courses  in  Theology  equivalent  to  at  least  one  year  of  further 
study  are  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1st  Year.  English  2,  Greek  1,  Hebrew  1,  Philosophy  1,  a science. 

2nd  Year.  Greek  2,  Hebrew  2,  three  options. 

3rd  Year.  An  Arts  course,  Church  History,  Systematic  Theology,  Old  Testament 
Criticism,  New  Testament  Criticism,  Practical  Theology  and  Public  Speaking, 
4th  Year.  Church  History,  Systematic  Theology,  Old  Testament  Criticism,  New 
Testament  Criticism,  Practical  Theology. 

5ih  Year.  Church  History,  Systematic  Theology,  Old  Testament  Criticism,  New 
Testament  Criticism,  Practical  Theology. 

Students  who  offer  Greek  as  one  of  the  subjects  on  the  Secondary  School  Gra- 
duation Diploma  may  take  Greek  1 in  the  first  year,  and  a freely  chosen  class  in 
place  of  Greek  2 in  the  second  year.  Students  whose  Grade  XIII  programme  did  not 
include  Greek,  may  offer  a second  course  in  Philosophy  in  place  of  Greek  2.  lu' 
choosing  options  students  must  plan  to  complete  three  courses  in  each  of  two  sub- 
jects by  the  end  of  the  third  year. 
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Graduate  Courses 

Master  of  Arts 

1.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  awarded  in  recognition  of  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  a Course  of  intensive  study  under  the  direction 
of  one  department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  This  work  includes:  {a)  Re- 
search and  thesis;  (h)  Advanced  courses,  normally  two  in  number.  Gra- 
duate students  taking  courses  open  also  to  undergraduates  will  be  required 
to  do  additional  work  in  such  courses. 

The  weight  of  work  required  is  that  of  a full  academic  year,  of  which 
ordinarily  half  is  represented  by  the  research  and  thesis.  The  department 
may  require  the  candidate  to  attend  certain  lectures  cognate  to  the  Course 
of  study. 

2.  A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must  have  taken 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  its  equivalent  with  first  or  second  class 
honours.  The  department  concerned  may,  however,  recommend  that  any 
application  be  not  accepted. 

3.  Application  for  permission  to  become  a candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  session.  Applicants  who  are  not  graduates  of 
Queen’s  University  must  send  official  certificates  giving  full  details  of 
their  previous  academic  training,  including  courses  taken  and  grades  re- 

I ceived,  together  with  a marked  Calendar  showing  the  content  of  the 
courses.  All  applicants  must  specify  the  field  in  which  they  desire  to  carry 
on  their  studies. 

4.  The  Board  of  Graduate  Studies  deals  with  the  applications  of 
candidates  and  the  prescriptions  of  work  officially  proposed  for  each. 

5.  All  candidates  must  take  the  following  final  examinations: 

{a)  Written  examinations  on  all  courses  prescribed.  The  minimum 
standing  required  in  each  of  these  examinations  is  second  class  honours. 

(h)  An  oral  examination  on  the  subject  of  the  candidate’s  research. 
The  examination  is  conducted  by  at  least  two  members  of  the  department 
concerned,  and  at  least  two  other  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
University  not  members  of  the  department  concerned,  to  be  selected  by 
the  department  concerned.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies  acts  as  the  chairman  for  the  examination  or  appoints  some 
member  of  the  University  teaching  staff,  not  a member  of  the  department 
concerned,  to  do  so. 

6.  Each  candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  must  submit  three  typed 
but  unbound  copies  of  his  thesis  to  the  Registrar  by  20  April  if  he  is  a 
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candidate  for  the  degree  in  the  Spring,  not  less  than  two  weeks  before 
the  Oral  examination  if  he  wishes  to  come  up  for  his  degree  in  the  Fall. 

7.  Except  by  special  permission  of  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies, 
candidates  are  required  to  do  all  the  work  for  the  Master’s  degree  in 
residence. 

8.  The  fees  charged  are  outlined  on  page  46. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Information  about  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  be  found  in  the  Calendar  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Graduate  Record  Examinations 

Queen’s  University  welcomes  the  submission  of  Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination scores  by  any  student  applying  for  a scholarship  and  for  ad-  i; 
mission  to  graduate  work.  This  examination  requires  no  special  prepara-  i; 
tion.  It  is  intended  as  an  additional  measure  of  the  candidate’s  general  I, 
preparation.  For  information  regarding  the  examination,  application  k 
should  be  made  to  Graduate  Record  Examination,  Box  592,  Prince-  \ 
TON,  New  Jersey.  The  fee  for  the  examination  is  $12. 

The  Miller  Analogies  Test 

Some  universities  in  the  United  States  require  applicants  for  admission  ; 
to  their  graduate  schools  to  take  the  Miller  Analogies  Test.  Queen’s  Uni-  i 
versity  is  a recognized  centre  for  administering  this  test  and  arrangements  j 
may  be  made  through  Professor  Blackburn  of  the  Department  of  Psycho-  : 
logy  for  any  student  who  wishes  to  take  it.  The  fee  is  $1.25. 
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Art 

Andre  Bieler,  Resident  Artist  and  Professor 
(On  leave  of  absence.  Session  1953-4) 
George  Swinton,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor 


Art  1,  Art  2 and  Art  3 are  offered  in  consecutive  years  and  may  be 
counted  towards  the  General  B.A.  degree  either  as  a group  or  as  indi- 
vidual free  options.  On  recommendation  of  the  departments  concerned, 
students  may  apply  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  for  permission  to  combine 
courses  in  Fine  Art  (Art,  Music,  Drama)  to  make  up  a group  towards 
the  General  B.A.  degree. 

The  aim  of  the  courses  is  to  show  that  the  essential  character  of  each 
period  in  history  has  been  given  expression  through  its  art. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

I Art  1.  Offered  in  1953-4. 

II  Prehistoric  art  in  Europe,  Ancient,  Classical,  Oriental  and  North  American  art. 

’ Art  2.  Offered  in  1954-5. 

i Early  Christian,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  art;  Renaissance  and  Barocque  art  in 
( Italy. 

Art  3.  Offered  in  1955-6. 

Renaissance  and  Post  Renaissance  art  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe;  Modern 
art  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Studio 

In  conjunction  with  the  lectures,  there  is  a studio  session,  where  by  actual  practice, 
^ the  student  studies  the  different  technical  aspects  of  the  arts  of  successive  periods. 
1 Text-books:  Helen  Gardiner,  Art  through  the  Ages,  (3rd  edition).  For  students 
offering  Art  as  a group — Hugo  Beigel  Steven,  Art  Appreciation  (Day  Press), 
s Lectures — Monday  and  Thursday,  4.30-5.30 

I Studio — ^Tuesday,  3.30-5.30 

5 

I Bacteriology 

I G.  B.  Reed,  O-B.E.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Professor 
1 J.  H.  Orr,  M.D.,C.M.,  F.R.C.P.(C),  F.R.S.C.,  Professor 

E.  W.  R.  Campsall,  B.A.,  MD.,  Demonstrator 
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Students  on  the  Course  in  Nursing  are  required  to  take  Bacteriology  10. 
Students  on  a General  Course  taking  Biology  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  con- 
centration may  offer  Bacteriology  10  as  part  of  the  Biology  prescription. 
Students  taking  Biology  for  honours  may  include  Bacteriology  13  and 
14  in  their  Course.  They  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Bacteriology  10.  Introductory  Course. 

An  introductory  course  in  general  and  pathogenic  bacteriology  primarily  for 
nurses  and  students  on  the  General  Course. 

Prerequisites — 2 courses  in  Biology  and  2 courses  in  Chemistry.  Text-books: 
Kelley  and  Hite,  Microbiology. 

Lectures — Monday  and  Wednesday  at  10 
Laboratory — Friday,  1.30-4.30 

Bacteriology  13.  General  Medical  Bacteriology. 

A systematic  study  of  the  disease  producing  bacteria,  infection  and  immunity. 
For  honours  students. 

Text-book:  Jordan  and  Burrows,  Bacteriology. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 

Laboratory — Monday  & Wednesday,  1.30-4.30,  or  Tuesday  & Thursday, 
1.30-4.30 

Bacteriology  14.  Immunology. 

For  honours  or  graduate  students.  Alternate  years;  to  be  offered  in  1953-4. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Bacteriology  15.  The  Viruses  and  Rickettsia- 

For  honours  and  graduate  students.  Alternate  years,  not  offered  in  1953-4.  Hoursi 
to  be  arranged. 

Bacteriology  16.  Advanced  General  Bacteriology. 

For  graduate  students.  Alternate  years,  to  be  offered  in  1953-4.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Bacteriology  20.  Research  in  Bacteriology. 

Biochemistry 

J.  M.  R.  Beveridge,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Craine  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
R.  O.  Hurst,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

The  Honours  Course  in  Biochemistry 
Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  Biochemistry  are  ad- 
vised to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English,  Mathematics  (3 
papers),  French  or  German,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  Candidates  who  do 
not  offer  the  normal  Grade  XIII  programme  but  who  have  full  standing 
for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  may  arrange  their  degree  Course  so 
as  to  include  the  subjects  that  they  lack. 
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Students  are  admitted  to  the  Course  in  Biochemistry  in  the  third  year 
if  they  have  completed  Biology  1 (General  Biology),  Chemistry  2 
(General  C/zem/^rry),  Chemistry  11  (Analytical  Chemistry),  Chemistry 
12  (Organic  Chemistry)  with  satisfactory  standing.  The  first  course  in 
Biochemistry  is  Biochemistry  16.  Students  must  consult  the  head  of  the 
department  before  registering  in  any  courses  in  Biochemistry,  but  they  may 
apply  for  the  Honours  course  in  Biochemistry  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Biology  1 — General  Biology  i 

16 — Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 
Physiology  10 — Animal  Physiology 

Mathematics  2 — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

Chemistry  2 — General  Chemistry 

11 —  Analytical  Chemistry 

12 —  Organic  Chemistry 
14 — Physical  Chemistry 

22 — Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 
Biochemistry  1 6 — General  Biochemistry 
20 — Advanced  Biochemistry 
R1 — Vitamins  and  Hormones 
R2 — Enzymology 
R3 — Problem  in  Biochemistry 

And  one  optional  course  which  may  be  either  Bacteriology  13 
(General  Medical  Bacteriology)  or  Biology  21  (Plant 
Physiology).  If  Biology  21  is  selected,  Biology  10  (General 
Botany)  must  be  taken  as  a prerequisite. 

(b)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  the  degree: 
English  2,  Philosophy  1 or  5,  a language.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade 
XIII  standing  in  a language  he  may  take  a free  option  as  the  third 
general  course.  German  is  advised  if  the  candidate  plans  to  proceed  to 
an  advanced  degree. 

(c)  Two  general  examinations  in  Biochemistry,  one  written  and  one  oral. 
The  work  for  the  Course  in  Biochemistry  requires  four  years  and  is 

normally  arranged  as  follows: 

First  Year  English  2,  Biology  1,  Chemistry  2,  Mathematics  2, 
Philosophy  1. 

Second  Year  Chemistry  11,  Chemistry  12,  Biology  16,  a general 
course  which  should  be  French  or  German  if  the  student 
has  not  completed  Grade  XIII  standing  in  a language. 
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Biochemistry  

Biology  10  should  be  taken  in  this  year  if  Biology  2 1 
is  to  be  offered  as  the  option  in  the  third  year. 

Third  Year  Biochemistry  16,  Bacteriology  13  or  Biology  21, 
Chemistry  14,  Chemistry  22. 

. Fourth  Year  Biochemistry  20,  Biochemistry  R1,  Biochemistry  R2. 
Biochemistry  R3,  Physiology  10. 

Courses  of  Instruction  1 

Biochemistry  16.  Introduction  to  Biochemistry. 

This  course  involves  a study  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  components  of  the 
diet— proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  vitamins,  and  minerals.  The  role  of  each  of 
these  components  in  nutrition  is  considered  together  with  the  processes  of  di- 
gestion, absorption,  intermediary  metabolism,  and  excretion.  The  lectures  in  this 
course  are  combined  with  those  given  in  Biochemistry  18. 

Prerequisites— Chemistry  2,  11,  12;  Biology  1.  Text-books:  West  & Todd,| 
Text  Book  of  Biochemistry  recommended  for  Honours  students  in  Biochemis-! 
try;  Mitchell,  Text  Book  of  Biochemistry:  Harrow,  Text  Book  of  Biochemistry] 
Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11;  Saturday  at  9 
Laboratory — Wednesday,  or  Thursday,  1.30-4.30 
A change  in  hours  for  lectures  and  laboratory  may  be  made. 

Biochemistry  18.  Animal  Biochemistry. 

This  course  is  designed  for  medical  students,  but  graduate  students  may  register 
for  it  after  consulting  the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  general  outline  is  the 
same  as  that  given  for  Biochemistry  16  but  in  the  second  term  particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  study  of  metabolic  disturbances,  their  detection  by  means  of 
biochemical  tests,  and  the  application  of  these  procedures  in  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

Prerequisites— Chemistry  2,  11,  12;  Biology  1,  16.  Text-books:  Kleiner,  Human 
Biochemistry;  Hawk,  Oser  & Summerson,  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry’  Wal- 
ker Boyd  «&  Asimov,  Biochemistry  and  Human  Metabolism;  Todd  & Sanford 
Clinical  Diagnosis  by  Laboratory  Methods.  * 

Lectures— Monddiy,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11;  Saturday  at  9 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  1.30-4.30 
A change  in  hours  for  lectures  and  laboratory  may  be  made. 

Biochemistry  20.  Advanced  Biochemistry. 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  topics  in  biochemistry  to  be  chosen  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  staff  and  including  some  of  the  following  subjects:  nucleic  acids  and 
nucleoproteins;  protein  chemistry;  metabolism  of  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  fats; 
steroids;  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  transport;  biological  oxidation  and  chemical 
energetics.  Text-books:  West  & Todd,  Text  Book  of  Biochemistry;  Gortner  Sc 
Gortner,  Outlines  of  Biochemistry;  Baldwin,  Dynamic  Aspects  of  Biochemistry. 
Lectures — Wednesday  and  Friday  at  9 
Laboratory — Monday  9.00-12.00 

A change  in  hours  for  lectures  and  laboratory  may  be  made. 
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Reading  Courses 

Biochemistry  R1.  Vitamins  and  Hormones. 

The  section  on  vitamins  is  covered  during  the  first  term  and  involves  assigned 
reading  on  the  general  field  of  vitamins  and  the  preparation  of  two  essays  each 
of  4000-5000  words  on  special  topics.  Recent  reviews  and  the  more  important 
original  papers  must  be  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  these  manuscripts.  The 
student  is  required  to  present  the  subject  matter  of  one  of  the  essays  in  the  form 
of  a 35-45  minute  talk  before  a seminar  group.  The  section  on  hormones  is 
covered  during  the  second  term  and  the  subject  may  be  introduced  by  a few 
lectures.  The  remainder  of  the  material  is  handled  as  described  for  the  section 
on  vitamins. 

Biochemistry  R2.  Enzymology. 

Reading  assignments  on  the  general  field  of  enzymology  are  given  at  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare  two  essays,  each  of  about 
4000-5000  words,  and  to  present  the  material  in  the  form  of  a 35-45  minute 
talk  before  a seminar  group.  Recent  reviews  and  the  more  important  original 
papers  must  be  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  these  manuscripts.  The  student 
is  advised  to  audit  the  graduate  lecture  course  in  enzymology. 

Biochemistry  R3.  Problem  in  Biochemistry- 
Each  student  will  be  assigned  a problem  in  biochemistry  on  which  he  must  work 
at  least  two  afternoons  a week  in  the  laboratory.  A written  report  concerning  the 
study  must  be  presented  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Graduate  Work 

Candidates  interested  in  graduate  work  should  consult  the  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Biochemistry. 

Biology 

R.  O.  Earl,  E.D.,  B.A.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  The  John  Roberts  Allan 
Professor  of  Biology 

G.  Krotkov,  B.S.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Professor 
A.  S.  West,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
H.  W.  Curran,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
H.  M-  Good,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
J.  R.  W.  Vallentyne,  B.A.,  Lecturer  under  the  R.  Samuel 
McLaughlin  Trust  Fund 
J.  F.  Bendell,  B.A.,  Lecturer 


Grade  XIII  standing  in  Biology  or  Biology  1 is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  this  department. 

Candidates  offering  Biology  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  concentration 
on  the  General  Course  take  Biology  1 (General  Biology),  Biology  10 


Biology 

{General  Botany),  Biology  16  {Comparative  vertebrate  anatomy),  if  they 
have  not  included  Biology  in  their  Grade  XIII  programme;  Biology  10,  16, 
Bacteriology  10  {Introductory  bacteriology)  or  a third  course  in 
Biology  selected  on  the  advice  of  the  department,  if  they  have  offered 
Biology  of  Grade  XIII  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  admission. 


The  Honours  Course  in  Biology 


Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  Biology  are  advised 
to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English,  Mathematics  (3  papers). 
Biology  (Botany  and  Zoology),  a language,  and  a fifth  subject  which 
should  be  Chemistry  or  Physics-  Candidates  who  do  not  offer  the  normal 
Grade  XIII  programme  but  who  have  full  standing  for  admission  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  may  arrange  their  degree  Course  so  as  to  include  the  sub- 
jects that  they  lack. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follov/s: 

{a)  The  Major. 


Course  for  Teachers 
Biology  10— General  Botany 

11 —  Phanerogamic  Botany 

1 2 —  Cryptogamic  Botany 

16 —  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy  . 

17 —  Invertebrate  Zoology  J 

18 —  Entomology  or  j( 

19 —  Economic  Vertebrate  Zoology  ( 

45 — Evolution  and  Genetics 

With  Physics  2 — Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism  or  one  other 
course  in  biology. 

Biology  R1 — Biological  Theories 
R2 — General  Physiology 
R3 — Morphogenesis  or 
R4 — Advanced  Entomology 
Course  for  Botanists 
Biology  10 — General  Botany 

1 1 —  Phanerogamic  Botany 

12 —  Cryptogamic  Botany 

13 —  Plant  Pathology 
21 — Plant  Physiology 
31 — Plant  Ecology 

45 — Evolution  and  Genetics 

With  Physics  2 — Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism  or  a course 
in  zoology 
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Biology  R1 — Biological  Theories 
R2 — General  Physiology 
R3 — Morphogenesis 

Bacteriology  10 — Introductory  Bacteriology  may  be  substituted  for 
Biology  13. 

Course  for  Zoologists 
Biology  16 — Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

17 —  Invertebrate  Zoology 

1 8 —  Entomology 

19 —  Economic  Vertebrate  Zoology  or 

20 —  Histology  and  Embryology  or 
36 — Animal  Ecology 

45 — Evolution  and  Genetics 

With  Bacteriology  10  {Introductory  Bacteriology),  Physiology  IQ 

{Animal  Physiology)  and  Physics  2 {Light, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism)  or  a course  in 
botany 

Biology  R1 — Biological  Theories 
* R2 — General  Physiology 

R3 — Morphogenesis  or 
R4 — Advanced  Entomology 

For  the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  Science  at  th© 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  Physics  2 is  required. 

{b)  The  Minor 

Chemistry  1 — General  Chemistry,  unless  the  candidate  has 
Grade  XIII  standing  in  Chemistry 
2 — General  Chemistry 
12 — Organic  Chemistry 
Biochemistry  16 — General  Biochemistry 

Physics  1 — Mechanics,  properties  of  matter,  heat,  wave  mo- 
tion, sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism 
(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree: 

English  2,  Philosophy  1 or  5,  a language.  If  the  candidate  has 
Grade  XIII  standing  in  a language  he  may  take  a free  option  as  the 
third  general  course. 

{d)  Two  general  examinations  in  Biology. 

For  information  about  the  General  Honours  Course  in  Science  for 
Teachers  and  the  Course  of  study  leading  to  the  Interim  High  School  As- 
sistant’s Certificate,  Type  A,  in  Science  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Educa- 
tion see  page  90.  For  information  about  scholarships  see  pages  57,  58. 
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When  Biology  is  the  minor  associated  with  Chemistry  as  major 
t e minor  consists  of  Biology  10  (General  botany).  Biology  16  (Com- 
parative Vertebrate  Anatomy)  or  Biology  17  (Invertebrate  Zoology) 
Biology  21  (Plant  Physiology)  or  Physiology  10  (Animal  Physiology) 

and  a fourth  course  m Biology  selected  in  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment.  ^ 


When  Biology  is  the  minor  associated  with  Physics  as  major,  the 
minor  consists  of  Biology  10  (General  Botany),  Biology  16  (Comparative 
Vertebrate  Anatomy),  Physiology  10  (Animal  Physiology)  and  Biology 
21  (Plant  Physiology)  and  Physiology  10  (Animal  Physiology) . 

When  Biology  is  the  minor  associated  with  Psychology  as  major, 
the  minor  consists  of  four  courses,  including  Biology  16  (Comparative 
Vertebrate  Anatomy),  Physiology  10  (Animal  Physiology)  and  Biology 
45  {Evolution  and  Genetics). 


Courses  of  Instruction 
Biology  1.  General  Biology. 

A scientific  study  of  plants  and  animals.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a comprehensive 
way  with  emphasis  upon  generalizations  and  principles.  Laboratory  study  of 
0X8niplcs. 

Text-book:  Mavor,  General  Biology  (Macmillan). 

Lectures— Mor\d2vy,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  8 
Laboratory — Monday  or  Wednesday,  1.30-3.30 

’ Professor  Earl,  Mr  Vallentyne 

Biology  10.  General  Botany. 

The  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of  plant  life.  A careful  study  of  form,  struc- 
ture and  reproduction  of  representatives  of  the  principal  groups.  Attention  is  given 
to  life  processes,  particularly  in  the  higher  plants. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1.  Text-book:  Fuller  & Tippo,  College  Botany  (Holt). 
Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  9 

Labormory-Tue^y,  1.30-4.30  Professor  Krotkov 

-DiOLOGY  11.  Phanerogamic  Botany. 

Taxonomy,  morphology,  life  histories  and  evolution  of  seed  plants.  Special  at- 
tention IS  given  to  representatives  of  the  local  flora.  Offered  in  1954-5  but  not 
in  1953-4. 

Prerequisite— Biology  10.  Text-book:  McLean  & Ivimey-Cook,  Textbook  of 
Theoretical  Botany  (Longmans,  Green). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  11 

Lohoratory-'nmrsi^y,  1,30-4.30  Professor  Earl 

BIOLOGY  12.  Cryptogamic  Botany 

The  lower  plants  treated  as  described  for  the  seed  plants  in  Biology  11.  Offered 
in  1953-4  but  not  in  1954-5. 

Prerequisite— Biology  10.  Text-book:  McLean  & Ivimey-Cook,  Textbook 
of  Theoretical  Botany  (Longmans,  Green). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  11 

Laboralory—Homs  to  be  arranged  Professor  Good 
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Biology  13.  Plant  Pathology. 

A study  of  representative  bacterial,  fungous,  and  virus  diseases  of  plants,  with 
emphasis  on  host-parasite  relations,  and  the  influence  of  environment  on  dis- 
ease development.  Offered  in  1954-5,  but  not  in  1953-4. 

Prerequisite — Biology  10.  Text-book:  Heald,  Introduction  to  Plant  Pathology 
(McGraw-Hill).  Professor  Good 

Biology  16.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy. 

A course  dealing  with  evolution  of  body  form  and  organ  systems  in  the  Phylum, 
Chordata.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  Mammalian  Anatomy. 

Prerequisite — Biology  1.  Text-books:  Romer,  The  Vertebrate  Body  (Saun- 
ders); Newman,  The  Phylum  Chordata  (Macmillan);  Breland,  Manual  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  (McGraw-Hill). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10 

Laboratory — Monday  or  Wednesday  1.30-4.30  Mr  Bendell 

Biology  17.  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

A survey  of  representatives  of  the  more  important  groups  of  invertebrates  with 
reference  to  anatomy,  taxonomy  and  life  histories.  Particular  emphasis  is  given 
to  phytogeny,  and  attention  is  directed  to  those  forms  which  are  of  importance 
to  man. 

Prerequisite — Biology  1,  or  equivalent.  Text-books:  Bullough,  Practical  In- 
vertebrate Anatomy  (Macmillan);  Buschbaum,  Animals  without  Backbones 
( Penguin ) . 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  11 

Laboratory — Wednesday,  1.30-4.30  Professor  West 

Biology  18.  Entomology 

A survey  of  insects:  morphology  and  internal  anatomy,  physiology  and  ecology, 
life  history,  habits  and  control  of  representatives  of  the  more  important  orders 
and  families.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  structure  in  relation  to  function 
and  to  the  relation  of  the  organism  to  its  environment. 

Prerequisite — Biology  17  (Grade  B).  May  be  limited  to  honours  students 
in  Biology.  Text-books:  Essig,  College  Entomology  (Macmillan);  Ross,  A Text- 
book of  Entomology  (Wiley);  Metcalf  & Metcalf,  A Key  to  the  Principal  Orders 
and  Families  of  Insects. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10 

Laboratory — Tuesday,  1.30-4.30  Professor  West 

Biology  19.  Economic  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

A study  of  the  more  important  vertebrate  animals  from  an  economic  aspect 
such  as  commercial  and  game  fishes,  migratory  waterfowl  and  game  birds, 
significant  fur-bearing  animals.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  conservation  methods. 

Prerequisite — Biology  16  (Grade  B). 

Lectures — Monday  and  Wednesday  at  9 

Laboratory — Friday,  1.30-4.30  Professor  Curran 

Biology  20.  Histology  and  Embryology. 

The  course  is  taken  with  the  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  course 
combines  a study  in  microscopy  of  the  principal  tissues  and  organs  of  the  adult, 
with  a study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  those  structures.  Embryological 
changes  from  fertilization  through  cleavage  and  organogeny  to  establishment  of 
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the  vertebrate  and  mammalian  body  form  are  considered  in  detail.  Study  mate- 
rial consists  of  fresh  preparations  and  prepared  slides. 

Prerequisite — Biology  16.  Text-books:  Ham,  Histology;  Maximow  & Bloom, 
Textbook  of  Histology;  Patten,  Human  Embryology;  Hamilton,  Boyd  & Moss- 
man,  Human  Embryology;  Huettner,  Fundamentals  of  Comparative  Embryology 
of  the  Vertebrates. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  11 

Laboratory — Tuesday  9-11  and  Thursday  10-12,  or  Wednesday  and  Friday  9-11 

Professor  Kropp 


Biology  21.  Plant  Physiology. 

A general  study  of  the  following  topics:  carbon  and  nitrogen  metabolism,  res- 
piration, nutrition,  permeability,  water-relations  and  growth. 

Prerequisites — Biology  10,  Chemistry  12.  Text-book:  Meyer  & Anderson, 
Plant  Physiology  (Van  Nostrand). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  8 

Laboratory — Hours  to  be  arranged  Professor  Krotkov 


Biology  3 1 . Plant  Ecology. 

A study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  plant  associations  in  relation  to  en-  i 
vironment.  The  relations  of  plants  to  latitude,  altitude,  climate,  and  other  dis-  ^ 
tributive  factors.  Ecological  anatomy.  Laboratory  and  field  work.  Offered  in  a 
1953-4,  but  not  in  1954-5. 

Prerequisite — Biology  10.  Text-books:  Weaver  & Clements,  Plant  Ecology,.  . 
2nd  edition  (McGraw-Hill);  James,  A Geography  of  Man  (Ginn). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  and  Thursday  at  1 1 h 

Laboratory — Thursday,  1.30-4.30  Professor  Earl  M 

Biology  36.  Animal  Ecology. 

A study  of  the  following  topics:  populations,  behaviour,  environmental  physio-  I 
logy,  paleoecology,  the  energetics  of  the  earth. 

Prerequisites — Biology  16,  17;  Chemistry  2.  Text-book:  Elton,  Animal 
Ecology  ( Macmillan ) . 

Lectures — Wednesday  and  Friday  at  10 

Laboratory — Hours  to  be  arranged  Mr  Vallentyne 


Biology  45.  Genetics. 

The  principles  of  genetics;  exercises  on  variation  and  heredity  in  plants  and 
animals;  genetics  and  evolution. 

Text-book:  Sinnott,  Dunn,  Dobzhansky,  Principles  of  Genetics  (McGraw- 
Hill). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Mr  Benoell 


Reading  Courses 

Biology  R1.  Biological  Theories. 

Shull,  Evolution  (McGraw-Hill);  Darwin,  On  the  Origin  of  Species;  Singer,  A 
Short  History  of  Biology  (Oxford);  Bertalanffy,  Problems  of  Life  (Wiley); 
Knobloch,  Readings  in  Biological  Science  (Appleton  Century  Crofts). 

Professor  Earl 


Biology,  Chemistry 


Biology  R2.  General  Physiology. 

L.  V.  Heilbrun,  An  Outline  of  General  Physiology  (Saunders  Co.);  B.  T.  Scheer, 
Comparative  Physiology  (John  Wiley  and  Sons);  N.  A.  Maximov,  Plant  Physio- 
logy (McGraw-Hill).  Professor  Krotkov 

Biology  R3.  Morphogenesis. 

Thompson,  On  Growth  and  Form  (Cambridge);  Bonner,  Morphogenesis  (Prince- 
ton). A list  of  supplementary  review  articles  may  be  obtained  from  the  instructor. 

^ Mr  Vallentyne 


Biology  R4.  Entomology. 

A list  of  reading  material  may  be  obtained  from  the  instructor.  Several  options 
are  available.  With  the  approval  of  the  department  this  course  may  be  substituted 
for  Biology  R3. 

With  the  consent  of  the  department,  a thesis  may  be  substituted  for  either 
Biology  R2  or  R3  but  not  for  Rl.  Application  for  permission  to  do  this  must  be 
made  to  the  department  within  two  weeks  of  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

Professor  West 


Graduate  Courses 

For  information  about  graduate  courses  in  Biology,  see  the  Calendar  of 
Graduate  Studies. 


Chemistry 


J.  A.  McRae,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.I.C.,  F.R.S.C.,  Professor 
G.  B.  Frost,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
L.  A.  Munro,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.C.I.C.,  Professor 
R.  L.  Dorrance,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor 
W.  M.  Smith,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
R.  Y.  Moir,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
J.  W.  R.  Weed,  B.Sc.,  Milton  Hersey  Fellow 
J.  W.  S.  Jamieson,  B.Sc.,  William  Neish  Fellow 


Grade  XIII  standing  in  Chemistry  or  Chemistry  1 is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  Chemistry  2,  and  Chemistry  2 is  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  Chemistry.  Candidates  should  not  attempt  Chemistry  1 unless 
they  have  taken  Junior  Matriculation  Chemistry. 

Candidates  offering  Chemistry  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  concentra- 
tion on  the  General  Course  take  Chemistry  1 {General  Chemistry), 
Chemistry  2 {General  Chemistry),  Chemistry  11  {Analytical  Chew.- 
istry),  if  they  have  not  included  Chemistry  in  their  Grade  XIII  program- 
me; Chemistry  2,  11,  12  {Organic  Chemistry),  if  they  have  offered 
Chemistry  of  Grade  XIII  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  admission.  Candidates 
for  the  General  B.A.  degree  are  not  ordinarily  admitted  to  honours, 
courses  other  than  Chemistry  11  and  12  but  exceptions  may  be  made 
if  they  have  satisfactory  standing  in  Chemistry  2,  11  and  12. 
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The  Honours  Course  in  Chemistry 


Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  Chemistry  are  advised 
to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English,  Mathematics  (3  papers), 
Chemistry,  a language  and  a fifth  subject  which  should  be  Physics.  Can- 
didates who  do  not  offer  the  normal  Grade  XIII  programme  but  who 
have  full  standing  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  may  arrange  their 
degree  Course  so  as  to  include  the  subjects  that  they  lack. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

(fl)  The  Major 

For  the  students  registered  in  honours  prior  to  the  session  of  1950-1  the  pres- 
cription for  the  honours  major  in  the  1949-50  calendar  will  apply. 

Chemistry  2 — General  Chemistry 

1 1 — A nalytical  Chemistry 

12 —  Organic  Chemistry 

13 —  Quantitative  Analysis 

14 —  Physical  Chemistry 

22 — Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

24 —  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry;  or 

25 —  Electrochemistry 

One  of  Chemistry  17 — Industrial  Chemistry 
15a — Colloid  Chemistry 
21b — Surface  Chemistry 

Chemistry  24  or  25,  whichever  has  not  already  been  chosen 
Mathematics  2 — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

Chemistry  R1 — Inorganic  Chemistry;  and  one  additional 
reading  course 

Biochemistry  16 — Introduction  to  Biochemistry;  or 

18 — Animal  Biochemistry  may  be  substituted 
for  Chemistry  17 

(b)  The  Minor 

Physics  2,  11,  13b,  14a;  Mathematics  10a,  11b  or  13.  If  Physics 
has  not  been  included  in  the  Grade  XIII  programme  the  candidate 
must  complete  Physics  1 before  registering  in  Physics  2,  or 
Biology  10,  16,  21,  or  26;  a fourth  course  in  Biology  selected  after 
consultation  with  the  department  of  Biology;  and  Physics  1 un- 
less Physics  has  been  taken  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  Grade  XIII^ 
or 

Geology  1,  2,  11,  14,  12  or  10a,  and  13b. 

(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree.  With 
Physics  or  Biology  as  minor:  English  2,  Philosophy  1 or  5,  a language. 
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If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIII  standing  in  a language  he  may  take  an 
option  in  place  of  the  third  general  course.  With  the  Geological  Sciences, 
as  minor:  English  2,  Philosophy  1 or  5. 

{d)  Two  general  examinations  in  Chemistry. 

When  Chemistry  is  the  minor  associated  with  Biology  as  major, 
the  minor  consists  of  Chemistry  2 {General  Chemistry),  Chemistry  12 
{Organic  Chemistry) , Biochemistry  16  {Introduction  to  Biochemistry), 
and  Physics  1 {Mechanics,  properties  of  matter,  heat,  wave-motion, 
sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism)  unless  Physics  has  been  offered 
as  a subject  of  Grade  XIII.  When  Chemistry  is  the  minor  associated  with 
I Geological  Sciences  as  major,  the  minor  consists  of  Chemistry  2,  11,  13, 

\u. 

i Students  taking  Honours  in  Chemistry  must  consult  the  Head  of  the 
1 Department  after  they  have  passed  Chemistry  2. 

j Students  taking  Chemistry  as  the  major  are  advised  to  include 
il  German  in  their  Course.  This  is  of  particular  importance  to  those  who 
il  plan  to  proceed  to  graduate  work. 

I For  information  about  the  General  Honours  Course  in  Science  for 
Teachers  and  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Interim  High  School 
^ Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  Science  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
: Education,  see  page  90.  For  information  about  scholarships  in  Chemistry, 
see  pages  58  and  59. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Chemistry  1.  General  Chemistry. 

The  fundamental  theories,  laws  and  principles  of  chemistry  are  discussed  and 
applied  in  the  study  of  the  principal  non-metals  and  some  of  the  more  important 
I metals  and  their  compounds. 

I The  students  entering  on  this  course  should  already  have  passed  Junior 
! Matriculation  Chemistry. 

Text-books  to  be  announced. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10 

Laboratory — Thursday,  1.30-3.30  Professor  Moir 

Chemistry  2.  General  Chemistry. 

! The  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry  with  particular  attention  to  both  their 
qualitative  and  quantitative  applications.  The  chemistry  of  the  principal  non- 
metals  and  metals  and  their  more  important  classes  of  compounds.  In  the  lab- 
oratory numerous  illustrative  quantitative  and  qualitative  exercises  will  be 
performed.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  work  each  week  a set  of  assigned 
problems. 

A more  detailed  and  advanced  course  in  general  chemistry  than  CHEMiSTRy 
1.  It  will  be  open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  Chemistry  1 or  who  havei 
standing  in  Grade  XIII  Chemistry  or  its  equivalent. 
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Text-books:  Sisler,  Vander  Werf,  Davidson,  General  Chemistry  (Macmillan); 
Morton,  Clippenger,  Eblen,  A Laboratory  Prog'am  for  General  Chemistry 
(Houghton-Mifflin) ; Dorrance,  Experiments  and  Problems  in  General  Chemistry 
(Technical  Supplies). 

Lecmres — Wednesday,  Friday  at  10;  Thursday  at  1.30 

Laboratory — Thursday,  2.30-4.30  Professor  Smith: 

Chemistry  11.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Qualitative  Analysis.  The  lectures  deal  with  the  chemistry  of  the  metals  and  the 
theory  of  qualitative  analysis.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  systematic 
analysis  for  basic  and  acid  ions  leading  to  the  analysis  of  selected  industrial 
products. 

Open  to  general  students  who  have  passed  Chemistry  2. 

Text-book:  Curtman,  Semimicro  Qualitative  Analysis  (Macmillan).  Reference 
Texts:  Treadwell  & Hall,  Analytical  Chemistry.  Vol.  I (Wiley);  Engelder, 
Calculations  of  Qualitative  Analysis  (Wiley). 

Lectures — Tuesday  at  11 

Laboratory — Wednesday,  1.30-4.30  Professor  Munro 

Chemistry  11b.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Quantitative  Analysis.  An  elementary  course  designed  to  illustrate  the  funda- 
mental procedures  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis. 

Open  to  general  students  who  have  passed  Chemistry  2. 

Text-book:  Dorrance,  Procedures  and  Problems  in  Quantitative  Analysis 
(Technical  Supplies). 

Lectures — Thursday  at  11 

Laboratory — Thursday,  1.30-4.30  Professor  Dorrance 

Chemistry  12.  Organic  Chemistry. 

An  introductory  course  on  the  chemistry  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  The  prin- 
cipal classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  are  studied  to  illustrate  both 
their  theoretical  and  practical  importance.  In  the  laboratory  a number  of  organic 
compounds  is  prepared  to  illustrate  typical  operations  employed  in  organic 
chemistry. 

Prerequisite — Chemistry  2 with  a minimum  of  62  per  cent,  or  Chemistry 
2 and  11.  Students  in  Biology  and  Biochemistry  taking  Chemistry  as  minor  rhay 
take  Chemistry  11  and  12  in  the  same  year.  Text-books:  Lecture  text-book  to 
be  announced;  Adams  & Johnson,  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry, 4th  edition  (Macmillan). 

Lectures — Wednesday  and  Friday  at  11 

Laboratory — Monday  1.30-4.30,  or  Tuesday  1.30-4.30,  or  Friday  1.30-4.30 

Professor  McRae 

Chemistry  13.  Quantitative  Analysis — ^Honours  Course. 

An  extended  course  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

General  students  may  take  Chemistry  13  if  they  have  at  least  62  per  cent 
in  Chemistry  11.  Text-book:  Vogel,  A Textbook  of  Quantitative  Inorganic 
Analysis  (Longmans). 

Lectures— Monday  at  8 

Laboratory — 6 hours  per  week  to  be  arranged 

Professors  Dorrance  and  Smith 
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Chemistry  14.  Physical  Chemistry- 

The  ideal  gas  law;  actual  gases  and  equations  of  state;  the  liquid  state  and 
vapor  pressure;  the  ideal  solution;  deviations  from  ideality,  azeotropes,  fraction- 
ation; dilute  solutions;  the  nature  of  ionic  crystals  and  electrolytic  solutions; 
thermodynamic  functions,  energy,  enthalpy,  entropy  and  free  energy;  the  equili- 
brium constant;  heterogeneous  equilibria;  rates  of  chemical  processes. 

Prerequisites — Chemistry  1,  2,  11,  13  and  Mathematics  2.  Chemistry  13 
and  14  may  be  taken  in  the  same  year.  Text-book:  Glasstone,  Elements  of 
Physical  Chemistry  (Van  Nostrand). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  9 

Laboratory — Tuesday,  1.30-4.30  Professor  Frost 

Chemistry  15a.  Colloid  Chemistry. 

The  lectures  deal  with  the  general  properties  of  colloids.  The  laboratory  work 
is  illustrative  of  the  topics  dealt  with  in  lectures  and  includes  experiments  on 
colloidal  preparations,  dialysis,  pore  size  of  membranes,  relative  and  intrinsic 
viscosity,  surface  tension,  molecular  films,  electrical  properties,  adsorption, 
foams,  emulsions,  gels,  etc. 

Prerequisites — Physics  1 and  Chemistry  1,  2,  11,  12,  13,  and  14.  Text-book: 
Hartman,  Colloid  Chemistry,  (Houghton-Mifflin).  Reference  texts:  Alexander, 
Colloid  Chemistry,  Vols.  I- VII  (Chem.  Catalogue  Co.);  Lewis,  Squires  & 
Broughton,  Colloidal  and  Amorphous  Materials  (Macmillan). 

Lectures — Wednesday  and  Friday  at  10,  first  term 

Laboratory — Tuesday,  1.30-4.30  Professor  Munrc 

Chemistry  17.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

The  lectures  deal  with  the  following  topics:  the  characteristics  and  production 
of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  fuels;  water  purification  and  treatment;  the 
petroleum  industry:  sulphuric,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids;  fertilizers;  alkali; 
artificial  fibres  and  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  and  paper.  In  the  laboratory 
the  following  processes  are  carried  out:  the  catalytic  production  of  sulphuric 
acid,  nitric  acid  and  formaldehyde;  the  determination  of  the  composition  and 
calorific  value  of  fuels;  water  treatment  and  analysis  and  gas  analysis.  Emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  systematic  recording  and  interpreting  of  results  throughout  the 
course. 

Prerequisites — Chemistry  1,  2,  11,  12,  13  and  Physics  1.  Chemistry  17  and 
12  or  13  or  both  may  be  taken  in  the  same  year.  Text-book:  Shreve,  Chemical 
Process  Industries  (McGraw-Hill). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10,  in  Gordon  Hall 

Laboratory — Monday,  1.30-4.30,  in  Gordon  Hall 

Department  of  Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry  21b.  Surface  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  designed  to  continue  the  work  begun  in  Chemistry  15a.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  polymerization,  gels,  thermo-plastic  and  thermo-setting 
resins,  ion  exchange,  elastomers,  sorption,  and  catalysis. 

Prerequisite — Chemistry  15a.  Text-books:  Powers,  Synthetic  Resins  and 
Rubbers  (Wiley);  Griffith,  The  Mechanism  of  Contact  Catalysis  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press);  Gregg,  Adsorption  (Methuen  and  Co.).  Reference  Texts:  Modern 
Plastics  Encyclopedia  (Plastics  Corp.);  Berkman,  Morell  & Egloff,  Catalysis 
(Reinhold  Corp.);  Advances  in  Colloid  Science  (Interscience). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Munro 
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Chemistry  22.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  principal  reactions  used  in  synthetic  organic  chemistry  with  practical  illus- 
trations in  the  laboratory.  The  more  detailed  chemistry  of  the  aliphatic  and  Ch 
aromatic  series  of  the  simpler  types  of  heterocyclic  compounds.  Laboratory 
practice  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  organic  chemistry  and  organic  pre- 
parations. 

Prerequisites — Chemistry  1,  2,  11,  12,  13,  14;  but  Chemistry  22  and  Chem- 
istry 14  may  be  taken  in  the  same  year.  Text-books:  Fieser  & Fieser,  Organic 
Chemistry  (Heath);  Adams  & Johnson,  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Organic 
Chemis!ry  (Macmillan).  Books  of  Reference:  Whitmore,  Organic  Chemistry 
(Van  Nostrand);  Karrer,  Organic  Chemistry;  Gilman,  Organic  Chemistry]  ^ 
(Wiley);  Gattermann-Wieland,  Laboratory  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry 
(Macmillan). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  11 

Laboratory — Monday  1.30-4.30,  or  Tuesday  1.30-4.30,  or  Friday  1.30-4.30  or 
Saturday  9-12  Professor  McRae 

Chemistry  24.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  ' 

The  greater  part  of  this  course  is  taken  up  with  a detailed  treatment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemical  thermodynamics  and  their  application  to  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses. Some  consideration,  however,  is  given  to  the  kinetic  approach  to  chemical 
phenomena,  and  to  molecular  structure.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of 
equilibrium  and  rate  studies.  Several  laboratory  periods  are  used  for  the  ma- 
thematical computation  of  fugacities,  activities,  and  free  energies,  and  for  the 
thermodynamic  calculation  of  yields  in  industrial  processes. 

Prerequisites — Chemistry  1,  2,  11,  12,  13,  14.  Text-book:  Glasstone,  Thermo-  Cl 
dynamics  (Van  Nostrand). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10 

Laboratory — Thursday,  1.30-4.30  Professor  Frost 

Chemistry  25.  Electrochemistry. 

A discussion  of  the  fundamentals  of  electrochemistry  and  their  application  to 
chemical  analysis.  The  laboratory  work  includes  electrolytic  preparations,  elec- 
trical measurements  of  the  properties  of  solutions  and  electrometric  titrations. 

Prerequisites — Chemistry  1,  2,  11,  12,  13,  14.  Text-book:  Glasstone,  Intro- 
duction to  Electrochemistry  (Van  Nostrand). 

Lectures — Monday  at  10,  Tuesday  at  8 (first  term);  Thursday  at  8 (second 
term) 

Laboratory — Wednesday,  1.30-4.30  Professor  Smith 

Reading  Courses 

Chemistry  R1.  Descriptive  and  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Text-book:  to  be  assigned.  Professor  Smith 

Chemistry  R2.  Chemical  Calculations. 

Students  taking  this  course  should  consult  the  instructor  for  assignment  of  books. 

This  course  presupposes  that  the  student  has  passed  Mathematics  2. 

Professor  Dorrance 

Chemistry  R3.  History  of  Chemistry. 

A course  of  selected  reading  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  and  the  development  o8 
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chemical  theory.  Students  should  consult  the  instructor  for  assignment  of  books 
and  journal  articles.  Professor  Frost 

Chemistry  R5.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  R5  and  Chemistry  17  may  not  be  counted  towards  the  major  in 
Chemistry. 

Text-book:  Shreve,  Chemical  Process  Industries.  Professor  McRae 

Grauate  Courses 

For  information  about  graduate  courses  in  Chemistry,  see  the  Calendar  of 
Graduate  Studies. 


Classics 

H.  L.  Tracy,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
' S.  E.  Smethurst,  M.A.,  Professor 

Mary  L.  Macdonnell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
Grace  Abrams,  Elizabeth  O’Neill, 

Kenneth  Thompson,  Tutors  Session  1952-3. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE 
Course  of  Instruction 
Classical  Literature  1. 

A general  course  open  to  those  who  wish  to  study  in  English  translations  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Prescribed  Texts:  Homer,  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  E.  V.  Rieu  (Penguin  Books); 
Seven  Famous  Greek  Plays,  Oates  and  O’Neill  (Modern  Library).  Reference* 
Books:  1.  Mythology:  Bianchi,  The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome;  Bullfinch,, 
Mythology.  2.  Epic:  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Mackail.  3.  Drama:  Plautus  (Loeb,  vol.  2). 
4.  Satire:  Herodas,  Juvenal  (Loeb).  5.  Romances:  Longus,  Achilles  Tatius 
(Loeb).  6.  Biography:  Socratic  Discourses  (Everyman);  Plutarch,  Lives  (Every- 
man, vol.  3);  Suetonius  (Loeb).  7.  Literary  Criticism:  Horace,  Satires,  etc. 
(Loeb);  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  Cooper  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.).  8. 
General:  History  of  Ancient  Greek  Literature,  Murray;  Latin  Literature,  Mac- 
kail.  Reference  books  are  available  to  extramural  students  through  the  university 
library. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 

• Professor  Tracy 

For  information  about  scholarships,  see  page  49. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

LiddeU  and  Scott’s  Greek  Dictionary  (abridged  edition)  is  recom- 
mended. A Greek  Grammar,  preferably  that  of  Goodwin  and  Gulick,  or 
Smyth,  is  necessary. 
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Greek  A may  be  counted  towards  a degree  under  conditions  spe- 
cified in  sections  8 and  9,  General  Regulations.  Under  these  regula- 
tions students  who  enter  the  University  without  matriculation  in  Greek, 
and  who  wish  to  specialize  in  this  subject,  may  complete  their  programme 


of  work  in  the  usual  time. 

Students  offering  Greek  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  concentration  on 
the  General  Course  will  take  either  (a)  Greek  A,  Greek  1 and  2,  or 
Greek  1,  2,  and  one  of  Greek  10,  11;  or  (b)  courses  in  classical  civiliza- 
tion, three  of  Classical  Literature  1,  Ancient  History  4,  51, 
History  12  {Mediaeval  Europe,  400-1453). 
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The  Honours  Course  in  Greek 


Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  Greek  are  ad- 
vised to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  a 
science,  and  a fifth  subject  which  may  be  a third  language,  a second  science 
or  History.  Candidates  who  do  not  offer  the  normal  Grade  XIII  program- 
me  but  who  have  full  standing  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  may 
arrange  their  degree  Course  so  as  to  include  any  subjects  that  they  lack. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

(fi)  The  Major 

Greek  2 — Translation  and  Prose  Composition 

10 —  Epic  Poetry,  Oratory 

11 —  Historians,  Comedy 

21 — Tragedy,  Minor  Dialogues  of  Plato 

26 — History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 
Ancient  History  4 — A Survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  Society 

With  Latin  12  (Vergil)  and  Ancient  History  51  (Advanced  Greek 
and  Roman  History)  if  Latin  is  the  minor;  Latin  2 (Translation 
and  Prose  Composition)  and  Politics  2 (Introduction  to  Govern- 
ment and  Politics)  if  Philosophy  is  the  minor. 

Reading  Courses 

Classics  R1 — Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  and  topics  selec- 
ted from  religion,  art,  social  life;  and 
Classics  R2 — Life  and  Letters  in  the  Early  Empire;  or 
Classics  R3 — Classical  Tragedy;  and 
Classics  R4 — The  Odyssey  of  Homer, 

Greek  2 and  10  (or  11)  should  be  taken  in  the  same  session.  Clas- 
sics R1  should  be  taken  as  the  first  reading  course,  and  as  early  as 
possible. 
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I (b)  The  Minor 

Latin  2,  12  or  13,  20,  and  30;  or 

Philosophy  1,  10,  27  and  two  advanced  courses.  (See  page 
In  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Classics  a candidate  may  take  the 
minor  in  some  other  subject. 

(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  the  degree. 
With  Latin  as  minor:  English  2,  Philosophy  1,  a science.  If  the  can- 
didate has  Grade  XIII  standing  in  a science  he  may  take  a free  option 
as  the  third  general  course.  With  Philosophy  as  minor:  English  2,  a 
science.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIII  standing  in  a science  he  may  take 
a free  option  as  the  second  general  course. 

(d)  Two  general  examinations  in  Greek. 

A minor  in  Greek  normally  consists  of  Greek  2,  10,  11,  and  21; 
or,  when  Latin  is  not  the  major.  Ancient  History  4. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Interim 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  Classics  at  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  take  the  regular  Honours  degree  Course  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  or  Greek  and  Latin. 

For  information  about  scholarships  in  Greek  see  page  49. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Greek  A.  For  Beginners. 

Text-books:  Alston  Chase  & Henry  Philips,  Jr.,  A New  Introduction  to  Greek 
(Technical  Supplies);  Goodwin  & Gulick,  Greek  Grammar  (Ginn). 

^Lectures — Monday  at  1.30;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 

Professor  Macdonnell 

Greek  1.  Translation  and  Prose  Composition. 

Text-books:  Freeman  & Lowe,  Greek  Reader,  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press); 
Page,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (Macmillan);  North  & Hillard,  Greek  Prose 
Composition,  (Rivington’s  ) . 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  SmethursT 

Greek  2.  Translation  and  Prose  Composition. 

Text-books:  Euripides,  Alcestis,  Earle  (Macmillan);  Plato,  Apology,  Stock 
(Oxford  Clarendon  Press);  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Page  (Macmillan). 

Hours  to  be  arranged 

Professor  Tracy 

Greek  10.  Epic  Poetry,  Oratory. 

Text-books:  Demosthenes,  Olynthiacs,  Abbott  and  Matheson  (Oxford,  Cla- 
rendon Press);  Lysias,  XVI  Orations,  Shuckburgh  (Macmillan);  Isocrates  (text 
to  be  arranged);  Homer,  Iliad  I -XI I,  Merry  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press);  Good- 
win and  Gulick,  Greek  Grammar  (Ginn). 

Hours  to  arranged 

Professors  Macdonnell  and  Tracy 
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Greek  11.  Historians,  Comedy. 

Text-books:  Thucydides,  Books  I and  II,  Marchant  (Macmillan);  Aristo- 
phanes, Acharnians,  and  Clouds,  Merry  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press).  Not  offered 
in  19 ‘>3 -4. 

Greek  21.  Tragedy,  Minor  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

Text-books:  Sophocles,  Antigone,  Jebb  (abridged  edition;  Cambridge,  Pitt’’ 
Press).  A prescription  of  reading  from  Plato  will  be  arranged. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Professors  Tracy  and  Smethurst 

Greek  26. 

A history  of  ancient  philosophy  and  the  development  of  modern  thought.  This 
course  is  for  the  current  session  the  same  as  Philosophy  12  and  will  be  given 
by  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Prerequisite — Philosophy  1 


Reading  Courses 


Students  are  urged  to  cover  as  much  as  possible  of  their  reading 
courses  during  the  long  vacation. 

Classics  R1.  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  and  Topics  selected  from 
Religion,  Art,  Social  Life. 

All  students  must  prepare  themselves  in  Greek  and  Latin  Literature.  One  or 
two  additional  topics  are  to  be  chosen.  A full  bibliography  cannot  be  given 
here.  The  basic  books  in  the  various  fields  are  listed;  others  will  be  recommended 
to  students  when  they  have  chosen  their  special  topics.  Literature:  Croiset, 
Abridged  History  of  Greek  Literature;  Mackail,  Latin  Literature.  Religion: 
Moore,  The  Religious  Thought  of  the  Greeks;  Bailey,  Phases  in  the  Religion 
of  Ancient  Rome.  Art:  P.  Gardner,  Principles  of  Greek  Art;  Walters,  The  Art 
of  the  Romans.  Social  Life:  Glotz,  Ancient  Greece  at  Work;  Warde  Fowler, 
Social  Life  at  Rome. 

Classics  R2.  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Early  Empire. 

Tacitus,  Annals,  XIII,  XIV  (Furneaux,  Oxford  University  Press);  Juvenal, 
Satires,  1,  3,  5,  7;  Pliny’s  Letters,  in  Selected  Letters  of  Pliny,  Prichard  and 
Bernard  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press).  The  above  are  to  be  supplemented  by  read- 
ings in  the  following  books:  Capes,  The  Early  Empire;  Dill,  Roman  Society  from 
Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Classics  R3.  Classical  Tragedy. 

Aeschylus,  Agamemnon;  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyrannus*;  Euripides,  Hippolytus, 
Medea^L  Seneca,  Oedipus,  Phaedra;  Corneille,  Medee  or  Oedipe;  Racine,  Andro- 
maque,  Phedre;  Voltaire,  Oedipe,  Oreste;  Dryden,  Oedipus. 

Sheppard,  Greek  Tragedy;  Murray,  Ancient  Greek  Literature;  Lucas,  Seneca 
and  Elizabethan  Tragedy;  Wright,  Erench  Classicism;  de  Julleville,  Le  Theatre 
<en  Erance;  Faguet,  Propos  de  Theatre,  essays  on  Racine  in  vols.  1 and  3; 
Vaughan,  Types  of  Tragic  Drama;  Lucas,  Tragedy;  Nettleton,  English  Drama  of 
the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century;  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, vol.  VIII,  the  relevant  chapters. 

Classics  students  will  read  the  plays  marked  * in  Greek.  Latin-French  students 
will  select  for  reading  in  the  original  any  two  of  the  French  plays  listed  above. 
The  remainder,  in  each  case,  will  be  studied  in  translations. 
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Classics  R4.  The  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Homer,  Odyssey,  ed.  W.  W.  Merry  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press);  Victor 
Berard,  Did  Homer  Live?;  R.  C.  Jebb,  Homer:  An  Introduction  to  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey;  T.  D.  Seymour,  Life  in  the  Homeric  Age. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Ancient  History  4.  A Survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  Society. 

An  introductory  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  political  and  social  developments 
the  period  from  the  rise  of  the  Greek  city-states  to  the  death  of  Constantine 
will  be  studied  and  the  student  will  be  expected  to  pay  particular  attention  to  those 
aspects  of  Greek  and  Roman  society  which  are  most  important  for  an  apprecia- 
tion of  modern  ideas  and  institutions.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  cover  the  whole 
period  in  detail,  special  attention  will  be  given  in  alternate  years  to  Greece  and 
Rome.  In  1953-4  the  special  study  will  be  Rome. 

Text-books:  Trever,  History  of  Ancient  Civilization,  2 vols.  (Harcourt,  Brace);' 
Thucydides,  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Everyman).  Students  will  also 
be  provided  with  an  outline  guide  to  Greek  and  Roman  history  prepared  by  the 
Department. 

Certain  other  works  dealing  with  special  problems  or  aspects  of  Greek  and 
Roman  History  will  be  available  to  extramural  students  through  the  lending 
facilities  of  the  university  library. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  11  Professor  Smethurst 

Ancient  History  51.  Advanced  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

Advanced  study  of  certain  problems  in  Greek  and  Roman  History,  such  as  the 
growth  of  the  city-state,  the  development  of  Athenian  democracy,  the  rise  of 
federalism,  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  course  will  be  adapted  as 
far  as  possible  to  suit  the  interests  of  individual  students. 

Prerequisite — ^Ancient  History  4.  Professor  Smethurst 

For  information  about  scholarships  in  Ancient  History,  see  page  49. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

For  the  pass  classes,  Lewis’s  Latin  Dictionary  for  Schools  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press)  is  recommended,  or  Lewis’  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary 
(Oxford  University  Press).  Honours  students  must  provide  themselves, 
with  Lewis  and  Short’s  Latin  Dictionary  (Oxford  University  Press),  and 
Allen  and  Greenough’s  New  Latin  Grammar  (Ginn  and  Co.). 


Latin  2 is  prerequisite  to  aU  other  courses  in  Latin. 

A student  offering  Latin  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  concentration  on 
the  General  Course  wiU  take  either  {a)  Latin  2,  12  and  13;  or  {b)  courses 
in  classical  civilization,  three  of  Classical  Literature  1,  Ancient 
History  4,  51,  History  12  {Mediaeval  Europe,  400-1453). 
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The  Honours  Course  in  Latin 

Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  Latin  are  advised 
to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows : English,  Latin,  a science,  a second| 
language  and  a fifth  subject  which  may  be  a third  language,  a second  science 
or  History.  Candidates  who  cannot  offer  the  above  programme  but  who 
have  full  standing  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  may  arrange  their 
degree  Course  so  as  to  include  the  subjects  that  they  lack. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows:  i 

(fl)  The  Major 

Latin  2 — Translation  and  Prose  Composition 

12—  Vergil 

13 —  Poets  of  the  Golden  Age 

20 — Roman  Historians,  Roman  Comedy 

30 — Roman  Philosophy 

31 

When  Greek  is  the  minor.  Ancient  History  4 and  5 1 must  also  bei 
taken;  when  English  is  the  minor,  an  honours  course  in  History,  and 
one  of  French  2 (Second  Year  French),  German  2 (Intermediate 
German)  are  required;  when  French  is  the  minor,  an  honours  course  ii^ 
History,  and  an  honours  course  in  English  are  required. 

Three  reading  courses:  when  Greek  is  the  minor,  any  three;  other- 
wise, Classics  R1,  R2,  and  R3. 

Latin  2 and  12  (or  13)  should  be  taken  in  the  same  session. 
Classics  R1  should  be  taken  as  the  first  reading  course,  and  as  early  asi 
possible.  j 

{b)  The  Minor 

Greek  2,  10,  11,  21;  or  | 

French  2,  10,  11,  14;  or 

English  2 or  5,  10,  any  two  chosen  from  15,  19,  20,  22;  or 

Philosophy  1,  10,  27  and  two  advanced  courses  (See  page  ....) 
(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree.  Witlx 
Greek  or  French  as  minor:  English  2,  Philosophy  1,  a science.  If  theil 
candidate  has  Grade  XIII  standing  in  a science  he  may  take  a free  option,. 
as  the  third  general  course.  With  English  as  minor:  Philosophy  1,  al 
science,  a free  option.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIII  standing  in  a sciencel 
he  may  take  a free  option  as  the  second  general  course.  With  Philosophy! 
as  minor:  English  2,  a science.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIII  standing* 
in  a science  he  may  take  a free  option  as  the  second  general  course.  w 
{d)  Two  general  examinations  in  Latin.  fl 

A minor  in  Latin  normally  consists  of  Latin  2,  12  or  13,  20,  and  30.H 
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Honours  students  continue  throughout  their  courses  the  study  of 
morphology,  historical  grammar,  syntax,  prosody  and  composition.  These 
are  part  of  the  prescription  for  Latin  12,  13,  20,  30. 

For  information  about  courses  of  study  leading  to  High  School  Teach- 
ing Certificates  in  Classics,  Latin  and  English,  Latin  and  French,  see  page 
89.  For  information  about  scholarships  in  Latin  see  pages  48  and  49. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Latin  1.  Translation  and  Prose  Composition. 

Text-books:  Bonnie  and  Niddrie,  Latin  Prose  and  Poetry,  (Montreal,  Ginn  and 
Company);  Tracy  and  Law,  Latin  Prose  Composition,  (Clarke,  Irwin  and  Co.). 

A tutorial  period  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  extrai 
assistance. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  Professor  Macdonnell 

Latin  2.  Translation  and  Prose  Composition. 

Text-books:  Vergil,  Aeneid,  Book  VI,  Sidgwick  (Pitt  Press);  A Book  of  Latm 
Verse  (School  edition:  Oxford  University  Press);  Pliny,  Selected  Letters  (Prich- 
ard and  Bernard,  Oxford  Press).  Exercises  in  Latin  prose  composition  will  bo 
assigned. 

Extramural  students  should  supply  themselves  with  the  Classical  Dictionary 
in  the  Everyman  series  (J.  M.  Dent)  and  Wilkins,  Roman  Literature  (Literature 
Primers:  Macmillan). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  11  Professor  Tracy 

Latin  12.  Vergil 

History  of  the  Latin  Epic.  The  Aeneid.  Brief  study  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies. 
Text-book:  P.  Vergili  Maronis  Opera,  Sidgwick  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
Hours  to  be  arranged 

• Professors  Macdonnell  and  Tracy 

Latin  13.  Poets  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Catullus,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius. 

Text-books:  Catullus,  Merrill  (Ginn  and  Co.);  Q.  Horati  Flacci  Opera,  Page, 
Palmer  & Wilkins  (Macmillan). 

Not  offered  in  1953-4. 

Latin  20.  Roman  Historians.  Roman  Comedy. 

Historians — Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero;  Comedy — Plautus,  Terence 

Selected  Letters  of  Cicero,  Abbott  (Ginn  and  Co.);  Livy,  Books  XXX-XXXIII,, 
Mendell  (Appleton,  Century);  Sallust,  ed.  Capes  (Clarendon  Press);  Plautus, 
Mostellaria,  Fay  (Allyn  and  Bacon);  The  Comedies  of  Terence,  Ashmore  (Ox- 
ford University  Press). 

Hours  to  be  arranged  Professors  Smethurst  and  Macdonnell 

Latin  30.  Roman  Philosophy. 

Stoicism:  Cicero,  Juvenal,  Seneca;  Epicureanism:  Lucretius. 

Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  Plasberg  (Teubner);  Juvenal,  Satires,  Duff  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press);  Seneca,  Select  Letters,  Summers  (Macmillan);  Lucretius, 
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Not  offered  in  1953-4. 
Latin  31. 


De  Rerum  Natura,  Books  1,  III,  Duff  (Cambridge  University  Press). 


Intensive  reading  in  an  author  chosen  by  the  student,  with  consultations  and  i 
research  assignments. 


Graduate  Courses 


For  information  about  graduate  courses  in  Classics,  see  the  Calendar 
of  Graduate  Studies. 
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Drama 

William  Angus,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Drama 
Margaret  Angus,  B.A.,  Assistant 


The  course  in  Drama  may  count  as  an  optional  course  towards  the  Gen- 
eral  B.A.  degree,  or  towards  the  degree  of  Honours  B.A.  On  recommen-  ^ 
dation  of  the  departments  concerned,  students  may  apply  to  the  Faculty  j 
of  Arts  for  permission  to  combine  courses  in  Fine  Arts  (Drama,  Art, 
Music)  to  make  up  a group  towards  the  General  B.A.  degree.  I, 

Drama.  The  Theatre  as  an  Art  Form. 

Lectures  on  the  arts  and  crafts  of  present-day  play  production,  their  theory  and  j 
practice,  and  on  the  development  of  the  theatre,  supplemented  by  a study  of 
plays  representative  of  the  historical  periods.  The  students  get  practice  and  ex- 
perience in  the  productions  of  the  Drama  Guild,  the  Secondary  School  Drama 
Festival,  and  a class  play.  This  course  is  especially  recommended  to  students 
intending  to  become  teachers  or  to  engage  in  social  or  recreational  work.  { 

Text-book:  Eric  Bentley,  The  Play,  A Critical  Anthology  (Prentice  Hall); 
additional  plays  and  further  reading  to  be  assigned.  1 I 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  1 1 j ^ 

English  Language  and  Literature  j 

Henry  Alexander,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C.,  Professor  j 

Charles  J.  Vincent,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  j 

Malcolm  M.  Ross,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  \ 

E.  A.  Walker,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor 
George  Whalley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor 
Arnold  Edinborough,  M.C.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 


English  2 (A  General  Introduction  to  English  Literature)  is  re-  t 
quired  of  all  candidates  for  the  general  degree. 

English  2 and  two  of  Englisei  3 {The  English  Novel),  5 {The  i 
Neo-Classical  Age)  and  7 {American  and  Canadian  Literature)  are.; 
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intended  for  students  offering  English  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  concentra- 
tion for  the  general  degree.  Students  on  the  General  Course  are  not 
ordinarily  admitted  to  honours  courses  but  exceptions  may  be  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  department.  Students  on  the  General  Course  wishing 
to  apply  for  admission  to  an  Honours  course  are  advised  to  consult  the 
head  of  the  department  before  leaving  the  University  in  the  previous; 
summer. 

Students  who  intend  to  enter  the  Honours  Course  in  English  and 
have  at  least  second  class  honours  in  the  Grade  XIII  examinations  in 
English  Literature  and  Composition  shall  take  English  2 or  5 and  10 
(An  Introduction  to  Honours  in  English)  in  their  first  year.  They  must 
obtain  a standing  of  at  least  B in  these  courses  if  they  wish  to  continue 
in  honours  work. 

If  students  without  the  above-mentioned  qualifications  wish  to  enter 
on  an  Honours  Course  they  shall  take  English  2 or  5,  and  if  they  obtain' 
at  least  B on  this  course  they  may  proceed  in  the  second  year  to  English 
10  and  15  (Shakespeare  and  Elizabethan  Drama). 

Honours  students  who  do  not  take  English  5 in  their  first  year  are 
advised  to  attend  lectures  in  this  course  at  some  later  period. 

The  Honours  Course  in  English 

Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  EngUsh  are  advised 
to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English,  Latin,  a science,  a second 
language  and  either  a third  language  or  History.  Candidates  who  do  not 
offer  the  normal  Grade  XIII  programme  but  who  have  full  standing  for 
admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  may  arrange  their  degree  Course  so  as  to 
include  the  subjects  that  they  lack.  If  Grade  XIII  Latin  has  not  been, 
taken  Latin  1 must  be  included  in  the  University  programme. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Major 

English  2 — A General  Introduction  to  English  Literature;  or 
5 — The  Neo-Classical  Age 
10 — An  Introduction  to  Honours  in  English 
Latin  2 — Translation  and  Prose  Composition;  or 
Classical  Literature  1 — The  Literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  (Can-t 
didates  for  admission  to  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Interim  High 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  English  and  French  at  tho 
Ontario  College  of  Education  (see  page  89)  shall  taken  Latin  2). 

14a,  14b — Old  and  Middle  English 

15 — Shakespeare  and  Elizabethan  Drama 
19 — English  Literature  from  1500  to  1700 
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20 — English  Literature  from  1780  to  1880 
22 — English  Literature  from  1880  to  1940 
English  Rl — American  and  Canadian  Literature 
R2 — The  Victorian  Age 
R3 — The  English  Novel 

(b)  The  Minor 

History  3 or  5 or  6,  12,  13  or  19  and  one  other  course  numbered 
over  10.  The  minor  in  Social  History  required  for  the  course  leading  to  tne 
Interim  High  School  Teaching  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  Enghsh  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  is:  History  3 or  5 or  6 and  two  courses 
to  be  selected  from  14,  16,  18a,  18b,  19,  24,  28. 

French  2,  10,  11,  14. 

Latin  2,  12  or  13,  20,  30. 

Greek  2,  10,  11,  21  or  Ancient  History  51. 

German  2,  10,  12  and  14. 

Philosophy  1,  10,  27  and  two  advanced  courses  (See  page  158) 
Spanish  2,  10,  22  or  24,  29  or  30. 

(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  a degree.  With 
History  or  French  or  Latin  or  Greek  or  German  or  Spanish  as  minor: 
Philosophy  1,  a science,  a free  option.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIII 
standing  in  a science,  he  may  use  the  second  general  course  as  a free  option. 
With  Philosophy  as  minor:  a science,  two  free  options.  If  the  candidate  has. 
Grade  XIII  standing  in  a science  he  may  use  the  first  general  course  as 
a free  option. 

(d)  Two  general  examinations  in  English. 

Except  by  special  permission  of  the  department,  students  making 
English  their  major  subject  in  honours  take  their  courses  in  the  following 
order:  2 or  5,  10;  14a,  14b,  15;  19,  20;  22;  with  one  reading  course  in 
each  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years.  As  the  Honours  Course  is 
planned  as  a progressive  whole  it  is  important  that  this  order  be  followed. 

A minor  in  English  normally  consists  of  English  2 or  5,  10,  and  any 
two  chosen  from  English  15,  19,  20,  and  22. 

Students  offering  English  for  the  General  Honours  Course  take  the 
minor  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  together  with  one  reading 
course. 

For  information  about  the  requirements  for  the  High  School  Teaching 
Certificate  in  English  with  a minor  in  Social  History  and  the  certificates, 
in  English  and  Latin,  and  English  and  French,  Spanish  or  German,  see 
pages  89  and  90.  For  information  about  scholarships  in  English  see  pages 
49,  50,  51. 
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Courses  of  Instruction  (General) 

English  A. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  all  first  year  students  are  given  a test  set  by 
the  Department  of  English.  If  they  fail  to  pass  they  are  required  to  take  English: 
A.  This  course  consists  of  two  hours  of  instruction  a week,  including  the  writing 
of  original  passages  or  essays,  precis,  and  exercises  to  improve  style  and  ex- 
pression. 

Once  a student  is  enrolled  in  English  A,  the  course  becomes  one  of  the 
requirements  for  a degree  and  must  be  taken  as  an  extra  class. 

A test  is  given  in  December  and  students  who  pass  are  released  from  the\ 
course;  otherwise  they  must  continue  in  it  until  they  have  passed  an  examination. 

I English  1.  Prose  Composition,  with  Literary  Background, 

A practical  course  in  prose  composition,  with  parallel  reading. 

Prescribed  texts:  N.  Foerster  and  J.  M.  Steadman,  Writing  and  Thinking 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin;  Toronto:  Thomas  Allen);  Dorothy  Brewster,  A 
Book  of  Modern  Short  Stories  (Toronto:  Macmillan);  Sharon  Brown,  Essays 
of  Our  Times  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage).  During  the  session  at  least  one  novel,  one 
biography,  and  one  play  will  be  prescribed. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10 
English  2.  A General  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 

This  course  deals  with  some  major  works  in  English  literature.  It  includes  the 
following  writers:  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Donne,  Bacon,  Milton,  Pope,  Boswell, 
Wordsworth,  Browning,  Newman,  E.  M.  Forster,  T.  S.  Eliot.  A detailed 
list  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  English  or  the  Registrar’s  Office. 
Emphasis  is  placed  also  on  English  composition. 

Each  student  must  possess  a satisfactory  English  dictionary,  such  as  The 
Concise  Oxford,  The  Thorndike-Barnhart  Comprehensive  Desk  Dictionary  or 
The  American  College  Dictionary. 

Lectures — Section  A:  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10 

Sections  Bl,  B2:  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 
Sections  Cl,  C2,  C3:  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  11 
' English  3.  The  English  Novel. 

jr  A survey  of  the  novel  from  Jane  Austen  to  the  present  day. 

!l  Prescribed  texts:  A list  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  English  or 
I the  Registrar’s  Office. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Edinborough 

I English  5.  The  Neo-Classical  Age. 

Prescribed  text:  Bredvold,  McKillop,  and  Whitney,  Eighteenth  Century  Poetry 
and  Prose  (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10 

Professors  Alexander  and  Whalley 
English  7.  American  and  Canadian  Literature. 

Prescribed  texts:  Howard  Mumford  Jones  and  Ernest  E.  Leisy,  edd.  Major 
American  Writers  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace);  Louis  Dudek  and  Irving  Layton, 
edd.  Canadian  Poems  (Toronto:  Contact  Press);  John  D.  Robins,  ed.  A Pocket- 
ful of  Canada  (Toronto:  Collins);  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  Neighbours  Unknown 
(Toronto:  Macmillan). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 Professor  Vincent 
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Courses  of  Instruction  (Honours) 

English  \0.  An  Introduction  to  Honours  in  English. 

A general  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language,  of  literary  forms,  and  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  literary  criticism.  This  course  is  intended  only 
for  those  who  propose  to  take  Honours  in  English.  \ 

Prescribed  texts:  C.  L.  Wrenn,  The  English  Language  (Toronto:  British  Book  B 
Service);  Smith  and  Parks,  The  Great  Critics  (New  York:  Norton);  H.  Caud-  | 
well.  The  Creative  Impulse  (Macmillan).  | 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10 

Professors  Whalley  and  Alexander 

English  14a.  Old  English. 

C.  Alphonso  Smith,  An  Old  English  Grammar  and  Reader  (Boston:  Allyn  andi 
Bacon).  Professor  Alexander 

English  14b.  Middle  English. 

A study  of  the  transition  writers  and  of  Chaucer’s  poetry,  based  on  the  following 
works:  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  The  Book  of  die  Duchesse,  The  Parlement  of 
Foules,  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  The  House  of  Fame,  The  Prologue  to  the  Legend 
of  Good  Women,  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

Prescribed  texts:  Chaucer’s  Complete  Works,  ed.  F.  N.  Robinson  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin);  The  Nuns  Priesfs  Tale,  ed.  K.  Sisam  (Toronto:  Oxford 
University  Press);  Grace  Hadow,  Chaucer  and  His  Times,  Home  University 
Library  (Toronto:  Clarke,  Irwin;  New  York:  Henry  Holt);  B.  Dickins  and  R. 
M.  Wilson,  Early  Middle  English  Texts  (Cambridge:  Bowes  and  Bowes). 
Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  ‘Friday  at  3.30  Professor  Alexander 

English  15.  Shakespeare  and  Elizabethan  Drama. 

A review  of  the  life  and  environment  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  his  development 
as  a dramatist,  with  lectures  on  the  lives  and  works  of  his  chief  forerunners 
and  contemporaries. 

Prescribed  texts:  The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare  (any  available  edition); 
Parks  and  Beatty,  English  Drama,  900-1642  (Norton);  G.  B.  Harrison,  Intro- 
ducing Shakespeare  (Penguin  Books):  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard,  The  Elizabethan 
World  Picture  (London:  Chatto  and  Windus). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 Professor  Edinborough 

English  19.  English  Literature  from  1500  to  1700. 

Prescribed  texts:  Edmund  Spenser,  Poems  (Oxford  University  Press);  The  Porta- 
ble Milton  (New  York:  Viking  Press);  Seventeenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry, 
vol.  1 edd.  White,  Wallerstein  and  Quintana  (Macmillan). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  11  Professor  Ross 

English  20.  English  Literature  from  1780  to  1880. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Blake,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  A brief  introduction  to  the  Victorian  period 
will  also  be  offered. 

Prescribed  texts:  Oxford  Standard  Authors  editions  of  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Shelley,  Keats,  Byron  (Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press);  World's 
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Classics  Nos.  206,  310,  311  (Toronto:  Oxford  University  Press). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 Professor  Whalley 

English  22.  English  Literature  from  1880  to  1940. 

A seminar  course  which  should  be  taken  in  the  final  year  of  honours  work. 

Prescribed  texts:  G.  D.  Sanders  and  J.  H.  Nelson,  edd.  Chief  Modern  Poets 
of  England  (New  York:  Macmillan);  T.  S.  Eliot,  Poems  (Penguin  Books); 
Walter  De  La  Mare,  Stories,  Essays,  and  Poems  (London:  Dent). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Vincent 

Reading  Courses 

The  prescribed  texts  for  reading  courses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar’s! 
Office. 

English  R1.  American  and  Canadian  Literature.  Professor  Vincent 
English  R2.  The  Victorian  Age.  Professor  Ross 

English  R3.  The  English  Novel.  Professor  Whalley 

Graduate  Courses 

For  information  about  graduate  courses  in  English,  see  the  Calendar  of 
Graduate  Studies. 


French  Language  and  Literature 

W.  H.  Evans,  B.A.,  Docteur  de  TUniversite  de  Paris,  Professor 
Glen  Shortliffe,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
R.  L.  Fauconnier,  L.  es  L.,  Agrege  de  TUniversite,  Associate  Professor 
Jean  Ogier,  L.  es  L.,  Lecturer 

Jeanne  M.  McConnell,  Brevet  Superieur,  C.A.P.,  Instructor 


French  1 is  prerequisite  to  French  2,  and  French  2 is  prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  in  French. 

Candidates  offering  French  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  concentration 
on  the  General  Course  take  French  1 (First  Year  French),  French  21 
(Second  Year  French),  French  3 (Third  Year  General),  if  they  have  not 
included  French  in  their  Grade  XIII  programme;  French  2,  3,  14  (Sur-- 
vey  of  French  Literature;  Prose  Composition),  if  they  have  offered  French 
of  Grade  XIII  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  admission. 

The  Honours  Course  in  French 

Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  French  are  advised 
to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English,  Latin,  French,  a science 
and  a fifth  subject  which  may  be  a third  language,  a second  science  or 
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History.  Candidates  who  do  not  offer  the  normal  Grade  XIII  programme 
but  who  have  full  standing  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  may  ar- 
range their  degree  Course  so  as  to  include  the  subjects  that  they  lack. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

{a)  The  Major 

French  2 — Second  Year  French 

10 —  Language;  French  Civilization  \ 

20 —  French  Literature  from  1630  to  1750 

1 1 —  Language;  History  of  the  Language 

21 —  French  Literature  from  1750  to  1850 

23 — Nineteenth  Century;  Advanced  Prose  Composi- 
tion 

25 — Sixteenth  Century  Literature  ! 

With  one  course  selected  from  Latin  2 {Translation  and  Prose  Com- 
position), Ancient  History  4 {A  Survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  Society), 
Classical  Literature  1 {The  Literature  of  Greece  and  Rome),  English 
15  {Shakespeare  and  Elizabethan  Drama),  Italian  A,  a course  in  Ger- 
man, History  6 {The  Evolution  of  Europe), 

French  R1 — France — History  and  Institutions 
R2 — The  Nineteenth  Century  Novel 
R3 — La  pensee  frangaise;  or 
R4 — Le  Roman  canadien-frangais 

The  Honours  programme  in  French  is  planned  as  a progressive  whole/ 
and  it  is  important  that  the  courses  be  taken  in  the  following  order:  French 
2;  French  10,  20  in  the  first  year  of  Honours;  French  1 1,  21  in  the  second! 
year  of  Honours;  French  23,  25  in  the  final  year. 

{b)  The  Minor 

Latin  2,  12  or  13,  20,  30;  or 

English  2 or  5,  10,  any  two  chosen  from  15,  19,  20,  22;  or 
German  2,  10,  12  and  14;  or 
Spanish  2,  10,  22  or  24,  29  or  30;  or 

History  3 or  5 or  6,  12,  13  or  19,  and  one  other  course  numbered 
over  10. 

(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree.  With 
Latin,  German,  Spanish  or  History  as  minor:  English  2,  Philosophy  1,  a 
science.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIII  standing  in  a science  he  may  use 
the  third  general  course  as  a free  option.  With  EngUsh  as  minor:  Philo- 
sophy 1 , a science,  a free  option.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIII  standing 
in  a science  he  may  use  the  second  general  course  as  a free  option. 
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{d)  Two  general  examinations  in  French. 

All  students  must  provide  themselves  with  a dictionary.  For  pass 
classes  Harrap’s  Shorter  French  and  English  Dictionary  should  be  pro- 
cured. For  honours  classes  Le  petit  Larousse  Illustre  is  indispensable. 

For  information  about  the  course  of  study  leading  to  High  School 
certificates  in  Latin  and  French,  English  and  French,  French  and  Ger- 
man, French  and  Spanish,  see  pages  89  and  90. 

A minor  in  French  normally  consists  of  French  2,  10,  11,  14. 
Students  offering  French  for  the  General  Honours  Course  take  the 
minor  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  with  one  reading  course. 

Oral  Work.  All  oral  examinations  must  be  taken  at  the  University. 
An  oral  examination  is  required  of  students  taking  French  2 (see  French 
2)  and  courses  over  French  2.  All  students  taking  any  course  numbered 
over  2 attend  oral  classes  for  one  hour  a week  and  take  the  oral  examina- 
tion in  March.  Students  taking  French  2 may  be  required  to  attend  such 
classes.  Hours  are  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

For  information  about  scholarships  in  French  see  page  51. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
French  1.  First  Year  French. 

Grubbs  and  Lapp,  French  Reviewed  for  Colleges  (Houghton-Mifflin);  Pala- 
mountain,  Learning  French  from  Modern  Writers  (Macmillan);  Simenon,  Le 
temoignage  de  Venfant  de  choeur  (Clarke-Irwin) ; Pagnol,  Topaze  (Heath). 
Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  11  Mr  Ogier 

French  2.  Second  Year  French. 

Romains,  Knock  (Appleton-Century);  Balzac,  Le  Cure  de  Tours  (Heath);  Zola, 
La  Debacle  (Heath);  Whitmarsh,  Complete  French  Course  (Longmans). 

The  oral  examination  will  be  held  in  March.  In  order  to  be  credited  with 
this  course,  students  must  satisfy  the  oral  requirements  at  the  University,  either 
during  the  term  or  at  the  Summer  School. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  or 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10 

Professors  Evans,  Shortliffe,  Fauconnier,  and  Mr  Ogier 
French  3.  Third  Year  General. 

Whitmarsh  and  Jukes,  Advanced  French  Course  (Longmans);  Steinhauer  and 
Walter,  Omnibus  of  French  Literature,  Vol,  I (Macmillan);  R.  Rolland,  UAube 
(Holt);  Gide,  Isabelle  (Appleton-Century). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10  Mr  Ogier 

French  10.  Language;  French  Civilization. 

Cattanes  and  Robert,  Promenades  historiques  et  litteraires  (Harcourt,  Brace); 
Chinard,  Scenes  de  la  vie  frangaise  (revised  edition,  1950)  (Ginn);  Ritchie, 
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New  Manual  of  French  Composition  (C.U.P.);  Mansion,  Grammar  of  Present- 
Day  French,  and  Exercises  in  French  Syntax  (Harrap). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Fauconnier 

French  11.  Language;  History  of  the  Language. 

Prerequisite — French  10.  Text-books:  Ritchie,  New  Manual  of  French  Com-, 
position  (C.U.P.);  Armstrong,  The  Phonetics  of  French  (Bell);  Paton,  Manual 
of  Old  French  (Nelson);  Ritchie  and  Simons,  French  Passages  for  Translation 
(C.U.P.). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 Professor  Evans 

French  14.  Survey  of  French  Literature;  Prose  Composition. 

Steinhauer  and  Walter,  Omnibus  of  French  Literature,  Vols.  1 and  2 (Mac-  | 
millan);  Whitmarsh  and  Jukes,  Advanced  French  Course  (Longmans). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  Professor  Shortliffe 

French  20.  French  Literature  from  1630  to  1750. 

Castex  & Surer,  XVlIe  siecle  (Hachette);  Corneille,  Le  Cid;  Moliere,  Le  Misan- 
thrope, L’Avare;  Racine,  Andromaque;  Marivaux,  Le  Jeu  de  I’Amour  et  du 
Hasard;  La  Fontaine,  Fables  choisies  (vol.  1);  Mme  de  la  Fayette,  La  Princesse 
de  Cleves;  Prevost,  Manon  Lescaut;  Voltaire,  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV  (All 
Classiques  Larousse). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  11  Professor  Evans 

French  21.  French  Literature  from  1750  to  1850. 

Fellows  & Torrey,  The  Age  of  Enlightenment  (Crofts);  Voltaire,  Candide  (Clarke, 
Irwin);  Steinhauer  and  Walter,  Omnibus  of  French  Literature,  Vol.  II  (Mac- 
millan) . 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Shortliffe 

French  23.  Nineteenth  Century;  Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

French  Plays  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Harper);  Galland  & Cros,  Nineteenth 
Century  French  Verse  (Appleton-Century) ; Galland  & Cros,  Nineteenth  Century 
French  Prose  (Appleton-Century);  Ritchie,  New  Manual  of  French  Composition 
(C.U.P.);  Mansion,  Grammar  of  Present-Day  French;  Exercises  in  French 
Syntax  (Harrap). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  11  Professor  Fauconnier 

French  25.  Sixteenth  Century  Literature. 

Evans  & Jones,  Prose  and  Verse  Selections  from  Sixteenth  Century  French  Authors 
(Crofts). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Evans' 

Reading  Courses 

French  R1.  France — History  and  Institutions. 

Guerard,  French  Civilisation;  Siegfried,  France,  A Study  in  Nationality;  Brogan, 
The  Development  of  Modern  France;  D.  Thomson,  Democracy  in  France:  The 
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Third  and  Fourth  Republics;  Ritchie,  France,  a Companion  to  French  Studies; 
Encyclopedie  politique  de  la  France  et  du  monde  (Selections);  Earle,  Modem 
France  (Selections).  Professor  Shortliffe 

French  R2.  The  Nineteenth  Century  Novel. 

V.  Hugo,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris;  Stendhal,  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir;  Balzac,  Eugenie 
Grandet;  Flaubert,  Madame  Bovary;  V.  Hugo,  Les  Miserables;  Goncourt,  Manette 
Salomon;  Zola,  La  Fortune  des  Rougon,  Le  Roman  Experimental;  Daudet,  Le 
Nabab;  Maupassant,  Pierre  et  Jean;  P.  Bourget,  Le  Disciple’,  A.  France,  UOrm.e 
du  Mail.  Professor  Fauconnier 

French  R3.  La  pensee  frangaise. 

Montaigne,  Essais;  Descartes,  Discours  de  la  Methode;  Pascal,  Pensees;  Voltaire.. 
Traite  sur  la  Tolerance;  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Contrat  Social,  Profession  de  foi  du 
vicaire  Savoyard;  A.  Comte,  Coiirs  de  philosophie  positiviste,  legcns  1 et  2;  Taine, 
Introduction  d I’histoire  de  la  litterature  anglaise;  Bergson,  Le  Rire;  Sartre, 
Qu’est-ce  que  la  litterature?  Professor  Shortliffe 

French  R4.  Le  Roman  canadien-frangais. 

Gaspe,  Les  Anciens  Canadiens;  Guerin-Lajoie,  Jean  Rivard  le  defricheur;  Savard,, 
Menaud,  maitre  draveur;  Grignon,  Un  homme  et  son  peche;  Desrosiers,  Les 
engages  du  grand  portage;  H.  Bernard,  La  ferme  des  pins;  Ringuet,  Le  poids  du 
jour;  R.  Charbonneau,  Fontile;  G.  Martin,  Tentations;  Lemelin,  Au  pied  de  la 
pente  douce;  Germaine  Guevremont,  Le  survenant;  Gabrielle  Roy,  Bonheur 
d’ occasion;  Giroux,  Au  deld  des  visages.  Mr  Ogier 

Graduate  Courses 

For  information  about  graduate  courses  in  French,  see  the  Calendar  of 
Graduate  Studies. 


Geological  Sciences 

J.  E.  Hawley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.A.,  F.R.S.C.,  Miller  Memorial  Research 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  Graduate  Geological  Studies 
B.  Rose,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A.,  Professor 
J.  W.  Ambrose,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A.,  Professor 
A.  W.  JOLLIFFE,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.G.S.A., 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Undergraduate  Geological  Studies 
L.  G.  Berry,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.A.,  F.M.S.A.,  F.R.S.C., 
Associate  Professor  (on  leave  of  absence,  Session  1953-4) 

J.  L.  Usher,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
M.  M.  Fitzpatrick,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
Yadviga  Rims AiTE,  Research  Assistant 
Assistants— G.  Allard,  B.A.,  H.  D.  Carlson,  M.Sc.,  D.  J.  Emery,  B.Sc., 
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R.  W.  Ginn,  W.  O.  J.  Groeneveld-Meijer,  Dipl.  Pet.  Eng.,  L.  B. 
Halferdahl,  B.Sc.,  R.  Knutson,  P.  LeComte,  B.Sc.,  Clyde 
Lewis,  B.Sc.,  W.  J.  Pearson,  B.Sc.,  P.  Sauve,  B.Sc.,  J.  E.  G. 
ScHWELLNUS,  B.Sc.,  R.  W.  Traill,  M.Sc.,  W.  Wegenast,  B.Sc. 
Assistant  Spectographers — Y.  Rimsaite,  Dipl.  GeoL,  G.  MacDonald. 


Students  taking  Geology  2 {Elementary  Mineralogy)  must  have 
Grade  XIII  standing  in  Chemistry  or  have  passed  in  Chemistry  1.  Geo- 
logy 1 {Elementary  Geology  and  Physiography)  and  Geology  2 {Ele- 
mentary Mineralogy)  are  prerequisite  for  courses  numbered  10  and  over. 
Geology  11  {Structural  Geology  and  Geomorphology)  and  Geology  12 
{Optical  Mineralogy  and  Petrography)  are  prerequisite  for  courses  num- 
bered 16  and  over. 

Students  selecting  Geological  Science  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  con- 
centration on  the  General  Course  are  required  to  take  Geology  1 {Ele- 
mentary Geology  and  Physiography)  and  2 {Elementary  Mineralogy) . The 
third  course  may  be  chosen  from  Geology  10a  {Elements  of  Optical 
Mineralogy)  with  13b  {Physical  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography),  or 
Geology  11  {Structural  Geology  and  Geomorphology),  or  Geology  12 
{Optical  Mineralogy  and.  Petrography) . 

The  Honours  Course  in  Geological  Sciences 
Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Courses  in  the  Geological 
Sciences  should  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English,  Mathematics, 
(3  papers),  Physics,  Chemistry  and  a language.  Candidates  who  do  nol^ 
offer  the  normal  Grade  XIII  programme  but  who  have  full  standing  for 
admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  may  arrange  their  degree  Couioe  so  as 
to  include  the  subjects  that  they  lack.  They  should  note,  however,  that 
these  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  without  delay. 

Three  Honours  Courses  are  offered: 

I.  General  Geology  with  a minor  in  Chemistry; 

II.  Mineralogy  and  Petrology  with  a minor  in  Chemistry* 

III.  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphy  with  a minor  in  Biology  and 
Chemistry. 

Candidates  taking  the  Honours  Course  in  Paleontology  and  Strati- 
graphy must  have  Biology  1 or  its  equivalent  , They  may,  upon  approval 
by  the  department,  substitute  courses  in  Biology,  Geology  or  Chemistry 
for  Geophysics  (Geology  17  and  26)  and  Matitematics  2,  and  will  then 
take  both  Geology  27  and  Reading  Course  3. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  an  Honours  Course  in  the  Geological 
Sciences  must  make  62  per  cent  in  Geology  1 and  2. 
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The  minor  in  the  Geological  Sciences  with  Chemistry  as  major  is 
made  up  as  follows:  Geology  1,  2,  10a,  and  13b  or  12,  14  {Descriptive 
and  Determinative  Mineralogy),  and  Geology  18b  {Sedimentation). 


First  Year 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

Geology  1 — Elementary  Geology  and  Physiography 
Mathematics  2 — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
Physics  2 — Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Light 
Chemistry  2 — General  Chemistry 
Philosophy  1 — Introduction  to  Philosophy 


Second  Year 

I.  General  Geology,  and 

II.  Mineralogy  and  Petrology 

Geology  2 — Elementary  Mineralogy 

11 — Structural  Geology  and  Geomorphology 
Chemistry  11 — Analytical  Chemistry 

English  2 — Introduction  to  English  Literature 
Geology  R1 — History  of  the  Progress  of  Geology 

III.  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphy 

Geology  2 — Elementary  Mineralogy 

11 — Structural  Geology  and  Geomorphology 
Biology  16 — Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 
Mathematics  3 — Applied  Statistics 

English  2 — Introduction  to  English  Literature 


Third  Year 

I.  General  Geology  • 

Geology  12 — Optical  Mineralogy  and  Petrography 

14 — Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy 
15a — Engineering  Geology  (Optional) 

17 — Introduction  to  Geophysics 
1 8b — Sedimentation 
25a — Systematic  Paleontology 
Chemistry  14 — Physical  Chemistry 
II.  Mineralogy  and  Petrology 

Geology  12 — Optical  Mineralogy  and  Petrography 

13b — Physical  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography 
14 — Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy 
17 — Introduction  to  Geophysics 
1 8b — Sedimentation 
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Chemistry  14 — Physical  Chemistry 
III.  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphy 

Geology  12 — Optical  Mineralogy  and  Petrography 
25a — Systematic  Paleontology 
1 8b — Sedimentation 

17 — Introduction  to  Geophysics — half  course 
Biology  10 — General  Botany 
Chemistry  12 — Organic  Chemistry 
Reading  Course  1 — History  of  the  Progress  of  Geology 


Fourth  Year 

I.  General  Geology 

Geology  16a — Field  Geology 

20 —  Stratigraphy  and  Historical  Geology 

21 —  Economic  Geology  of  Metallic  Minerals 

26 —  Geophysical  Prospecting 
24 — Petrology 

27 —  Research  and  Thesis;  or  a Reading  Course 
Two  general  examinations  in  Geology 

11.  Mineralogy  and  Petrology 

Geology  16a — Field  Geology 

26 —  Geophysical  Prospecting 
21 — Economic  Geology  of  Metallic  Minerals 
24 — Petrology 

27 —  Research  and  Thesis;  or  a Reading  Course 
Two  general  examinations  in  Geology 

III.  Paleontology  and  Stratigraphy 

Geology  16a — Field  Geology 

26 —  Geophysics 

20 — Stratigraphy  and  Historical  Geology 
24 — Petrology 

27 —  Research  and  Thesis;  or/ and 
Reading  Course  3 — Evolution  and  Earth  History  and  two  general 

examinations  in  Geology 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Geology  1.  Elementary  Geology  and  Physiography. 

Lectures:  External  and  internal  geological  processes  and  the  resultant  topo- 
graphy; an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  earth;  fossils  and  their  significance; 
a preparatory  course  along  with  Geology  2 {Elementary  Mineralogy)  for  the 
Honours  Course  in  Geological  Sciences;  a background  course  for  physical  geo- 
graphy; illustrated  with  maps,  models,  pictures  and  slides. 
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Laboratory:  Identification  of  common  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils;  interpreta- 
tion of  geological  and  topographical  maps;  structural  and  stratigraphic  problems; 
field  trips  during  the  fall  term. 

Text-book:  von  Engeln  & Caster,  Geology  (McGraw-Hill). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  11 

Laboratory — Three  sections  (not  more  than  40  students  per  section);  Monday, 
1-4;  Tuesday,  1-4;  Wednesday,  1-4.  Professor  Usher 

Geology  2.  Elementary  Mineralogy  (Mineralogy  1). 

A course  in  elementary  crystallography,  blowpipe  analysis  and  descriptive  and 
determinative  Mineralogy  of  about  100  common  or  more  important  minerals. 

Prerequisite — Honours  Matriculation  Chemistry,  or  Chemistry  1 taken  con- 
currently. Text-book:  Kraus,  Hunt  & Ramsdell,  Mineralogy  (McGraw-Hill), 
2nd  edn.,  1951. 

Two  sections  with  Science  Geology  II. 

Lectures — Monday  and  Wednesday  at  11 

Laboratory— 1.30-3.30  or  3.30-5.30  Professor  Berry 

Geology  10a.  Elements  of  Optical  Mineralogy  (Mineralogy  10a). 
Optical  properties  of  crystals  including  non-opaque  minerals  and  chemical  com- 
pounds. 

Prerequisites — Mathematics  1 and  Physics  1.  Text-book:  Wahlstrom,  Optical 
Crystallography,  1951,  2nd  edn.  (Wiley). 

Lectures — Wednesday  and  Friday  at  10,  first  term 

Laboratory — Thursday,  1.30-3.30  or  Saturday  9-11  Professor  Berry 

Geology  11.  Structural  Geology  and  Geomorphology. 

Inherent  and  imposed  structures  in  sedimentary,  igneous,  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
with  particular  attention  to  sedimentation,  faulting,  folding  and  shearing.  Topo- 
graphy using  structure  as  a basis  of  interpretation.  Physiographic  cycles,  under 
normal,  arid,  glacial,  karst  and  marine  conditions.  The  interpretation  of  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  maps.  Illustration  from  Canadian  occurrences  where  possible. 
Text-books:  Nevin,  Structural  Geology;  Platt,  Geological  Map  Exercises. 
Lectures — Monday  and  Wednesday  at  9 

Laboratory — Friday,  1.30-3.30  Professor  Rose 

Geology  12.  Optical  Mineralogy  and  Petrography. 

Optical  properties  of  non-opaque  minerals;  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  polar- 
izing microscope;  introduction  to  the  study  of  rocks. 

Prerequisites — Geology  1 and  2.  Text-books:  Wahlstrom,  Optical  Crystallo- 
graphy, 2nd  edn.,  1951;  Wahlstrom,  Igneous  Minerals  and  Rocks;  Pirsson  and 
Knopf,  Rocks  and  Rocks  Minerals. 

Lectures — Wednesday  and  Friday  at  10 

Laboratory — Thursday,  1-30-3.30  or  Saturday,  9-11,  first  term; 

Wednesday,  3.30-5.30  and  Thursday,  1.30-3.30,  second  term 

Professor  Berry 

Geology  13b.  Physical  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography. 

(Mineralogy  10b). 

An  advanced  course  in  the  character  of  crystals,  crystal  measurements  and  crys- 
tal drawing. 

Prerequisites— Geology  2,  Physics  1,  Mathematics  1.  Text-books:  Dana, 
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Text-book  of  Mineralogy,  1932  (Wiley),  or  Phillips,  An  Introduction  to  Crys-\ 
tallography,  1946  (Longmans).  Books  of  Reference:  Bragg,  X-rays  and  Crystal 
Structure,  4th  edn.;  Evans,  Crystal  Chemistry  (Cambridge  Univer.  Press),  1939; 
Bunn,  Chemical  Crystallography  (Oxford),  1946.  i 

Lectures — Monday  at  10,  Friday  at  9,  second  term  i 

Laboratory — Thursday,  3.30-5.30,  second  term  Professor  Berry 

Geology  14.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. 

(Mineralogy  11). 

The  properties,  occurrences,  valuation,  and  uses  of  ore  and  industrial  minerals, 
and  their  determination  by  blowpipe  and  microchemical  methods. 

Prerequisite — Geology  1 and  2.  Text-books:  Dana’s  Text-book  of  Mineralogy, 
Ford  4th  ed.(John  Wiley  and  Sons);  Economic  Mineral  Deposits,  Bateman 
(McGraw-Hill,  1950). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Friday  at  11 

Laboratory — Wednesday,  1.30-3.30  Professor  Jolliffe 

Geology  15a.  Engineering  Geology. 

A study  of  the  application  of  geological  principles  to  engineering  projects.  Pro- 
perties of  the  regolith,  distribution  and  movement  of  subsurface  waters,  earth 
movements  and  structures,  stream  and  shoreline  processes,  and  special  features 
of  glacial  action  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  foundation  problems,  tunnels  and 
excavations,  dam  and  reservoir  sites,  river  improvement  and  harbour  mainte- 
nance. 

Prerequisites — Geology  1 and  2.  Text-book:  Elements  of  Engineering  Geology 
(Ries  & Watson);  or  Trefethen,  Geology  for  Engineers  (Van  Nostrand). 

Lectures — ^Wednesday  at  11  and  Friday  at  8,  first  term  Professor  Ambrose 

Geology  16a.  Field  Geology  (Geology  17a). 

The  field  work  of  this  course  should  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  penultimate  year. 
Field  work  consists  of  a systematic  geological  survey  of  a selected  area  in 
southeastern  Ontario.  Unless  otherwise  announced,  headquarters  for  the  survey 
camp  will  be  Queen’s  Biological  Station  on  Lake  Opinicon.  Students  live  at  the 
camp  and  complete  their  field  work  during  the  ten  days  following  spring  exam- 
inations (dates  to  be  announced).  Each  student  plots  the  survey  data  and  pre- 
pares a contoured  geological  map  to  scale,  together  with  a geological  report  on 
the  area  studied  during  the  fall  term  following.  Some  time  is  also  devoted 
to  the  practice  of  elementary  photogrammetry. 

Prerequisites — Geology  1,  2,  11,  12.  Reference  Book:  Lahee,  Field  Geology. 

Lectures  and  Laboratory — Monday,  1.30-4.30,  first  term 

Professor  Fitzpatrick 

Geology  \1 . An  Introduction  to  Geophysics. 

Magnetic  and  gravimetric  methods  of  geophysical  prospecting.  The  design  of 
instruments  is  discussed  and  formulae  are  developed  which  are  useful  in  the 
interpretation  of  geophysical  data. 

Prerequisite— Mathematics  2.  Reference  Books:  Jakosky,  Exploration  Geo- 
physics; Nettleton,  Geophysical  Prospecting  for  Oil, 

Lectures — Tuesday  at  10  Professor  Fitzpatrick 
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Geology  18b.  Sedimentation. 

A short  course  in  the  principles  of  sedimentation  and  in  sedimentary  petro- 
graphy. 

Prerequisites — Geology  1,  2,  11,  12  and  Mathematics  3a.  Geology  12  and 
18b  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Text-book:  Pettijohn,  Sedimentary  Rocks 
(Harper),  or  Krumbein  & Sloss,  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation  (Freeman). 
Reference  texts:  W.  H.  Twenhofel,  Principles  of  Sedimentation  (McGraw-Hill, 
1939);  H.  B.  Milner,  Sedimentary  Petrography,  (Thos.  Murby,  1929);  Krumbein 
& Pettijohn,  Manual  of  Sedimentary  Petrography  (Appleton-Century,  1938). 
Lectures — Monday  at  11,  Wednesday  at  8,  second  term 

Laboratory — Monday  1.30-3.30,  second  term  Professor  Usher 

Geology  20.  Stratigraphy  and  Historical  Geology. 

The  role  of  tectonics  in,  and  the  basic  principles  of,  stratigraphy;  the  facies  con- 
cept; the  values  and  limitations  of  fossils  in  stratigraphic  correlation;  continental 
and  organic  evolution  with  special  reference  to  North  America. 

Prerequisites — Geology  25a  and  18b.  Text-books:  Krumbein  & Sloss,  Stra- 
tigraphy and  Sedimentation  (Freeman);  Dunbar,  Historical  Geology  (John  Wiley 
& Sons),  or  Moore,  Historical  Geology  (McGraw-Hill). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  9 

Laboratory — ^Thursday  3.30-5.30  Professor  Usher 

Geology  21.  Economic  Geology  of  Metallic  Minerals. 

(Geology  15,  Mineralogy  14a). 

The  principles  of  ore  deposition  and  description  of  ore  deposits,  Canadian  and 
others.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  examination  of  ores  in  both  hand 
specimens  and  polished  sections  and  problems. 

Text-book:  Bateman,  Economic  Mineral  Deposits  (McGraw-Hill,  1950);  or 
Lindgren,  Mineral  Deposits  (McGraw-Hill,  1933).  References:  Bruce,  Mineral 
Deposits  of  the  Canadian  Shield  (Macmillan);  Structural  Geology  of  Canadian 
Ore  Deposits  (Can.  Inst.  Mining  & Met.,  1949);  Publications  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  Ont.  Dept,  of  Mines  and  Quebec  Dept,  of  Mines. 

Lectures — Three  hours  per  week,  first  term,  two  hours,  second  term 
Monday  and  Tuesday  at  11  (Economic  Geology) 

Wednesday  at  10,  first  term  (Mineralography) 

Laboratory — Thursday  1.30-3.30  or  3.30-5.30  Professor  Hawley 

Geology  24.  Petrology  (Geology  14). 

A course  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  classification  of  igneous,  sedimentary, 
and  metamorphic  rocks.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the  genesis  of 
rock  types,  and  to  the  physico-chemical  conditions  effective  in  the  generation 
and  differentiation  of  magmas.  Laboratory  work  will  consist  of  the  study  of 
rocks  suites  and  determination  of  mineral  composition  by  petrographic  methods. 
Prerequisites — Geology  1,  2,  12. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10 

Laboratory — Tuesday,  1.30-3.30  Professor  Ambrose 
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Geology  25a.  Systematic  Paleontology. 

Invertebrate  fossils,  their  morphology,  taxonomy  and  identification;  a summary' 
outline  of  fossil  vertebrates  and  plants. 

Text-book:  Shimer,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Fossils  (Macmillan). 
Reference:  Twenhofel  & Shrock,  Invertebrate  Paleontology  (McGraw-Hill). 
Lectures — Monday  at  11,  Friday  at  9,  first  term 

Laboratory — Monday,  1.30-3.30,  first  term  Professor  Usher 


Geology  26.  Geophysics. 

This  course  is  an  extention  of  Geology  17.  In  the  first  term  electrical,  seismic, 
and  radioactive  methods  of  geophysical  prospecting  are  discussed.  The  second 
term  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the  physical  properties  of  rocks  and  the  applica- 
tion of  geophysical  methods  to  the  investigation  of  broad  geological  problems. 

Prerequisite — Geology  17.  Reference  Books:  Jakosky,  Exploration  Geophysics; 
Nettleton,  Geophysical  Prospecting  for  Oil;  Jeffreys,  The  Earth. 

Lectures — Monday  at  10,  all  year;  Thursday  at  11,  first  term. 

Wednesday  at  10,  second  term 

Laboratory — ^Wednesday  1.30-3.30  Professor  Fitzpatrick 


Geology  27.  Research  and  Thesis. 

Directed  research  on  either  mineralogical  or  geological  problems  designed  to 
train  the  student  in  research  methods.  A thesis  embodying  the  results  of  the 
investigation  is  required.  Material  for  such  studies  may  be  gathered  by  students 
during  summer  field  work  or  may  be  supplied  by  the  department. 

This  course  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  a reading  course. 

Six  hours  per  week. 


Reading  Courses 


Geology  R1.  History  of  the  Progress  of  Geology. 

Geikie,  The  Founders  of  Geology;  Adams,  The  Birth  and  Development  of  Geo- 
logic Science;  Geology — 1888-1938,  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.  50th  Anniversary  volume. 
Conferences  will  be  arranged.  Professor  Ambrose 


Geology  R2.  Magmas  and  Their  Behaviour. 

This  course  may  be  taken  with  or  following  Geology  24. 

Turner  and  Verhoogen,  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrology  (McGraw-Hill ) 
Ch.  1 to  14  inclusive;  Origin  of  Granites.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.  Mem.  28;  Balk, 
Structural  Behaviour  of  Igneous  Rocks,  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.  Mem.  5;  Shand, 
Irruptive  Rocks. 

Conferences  will  be  arranged.  Professor  Ambrose 


Geology  R3.  Evolution  of  Earth  History. 

Darwin,  The  Origin  of  Species;  Simpson,  The  Meaning  of  Evolution,  and  Tempo 
and  Mode  in  Evolution;  Arkell,  W.  J.,  The  Jurassic  System  in  Great  Britain, 
pp.  1-37;  Hooten,  Up  From  the  Apes;  Romer,  Man  and  Vertebrates:  Selected 
Articles. 

Conferences  will  be  arranged.  Professor  Usher 
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Geology  R4.  World  Distribution  of  Minerals  and  its  Significance. 

Van  Royen,  W.  and  Bowles,  O.,  The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  World  (Prentice- 
Hall,  1952);  T.  S.  Lovering,  Minerals  in  World  Affairs  (Prentice-Hall,  1943); 
additional  selected  papers. 

Conferences  will  be  arranged.  Professor  Jolliffe 

Geology  R5.  X-Rays  and  Crystal  Structure. 

K.  Lonsdale,  Crystals  and  X-rays,  1948  (Bell  & Sons,  London);  C.  W.  Bunn, 
Chemical  Crystallography,  1946  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press);  W.  L.  Bragg, 
Atomic  Structure  of  Minerals  (Cornell  Univ.  Press,  1937);  additional  selected 
papers. 

Conferences  will  be  arranged.  Professor  Berry 

Geology  R6.  Metamorphic  Geology. 

This  reading  course  is  designed  to  broaden  the  students’  knowledge  of  meta- 
morphic processes  affecting  minerals  and  rocks,  and  may  be  taken  with  or 
following  Geology  , 24. 

C.  K.  Leith  and  W.  J.  Mead,  Metamorphic  Geology  (New  York,  1915) 
(available  in  Miller  Library  only)  Part  I and  II.  Chapters  I,  II,  VIII;  A. 
Harker,  Metamorphism  (Methuen  and  Co.,  1932);  Turner  and  Verhoogen,  Igne- 
ous and  Metamorphic  Petrology  (McGraw-Hill,  1951). 

Weekly  conference  will  be  arranged.  Professor  Hawley 

Graduate  Courses 

For  information  about  graduate  courses  in  Geological  Sciences,  see  the 
Calendar  of  Graduate  Studies. 


German  Language  and  Lilerature 

Hilda  C.  Laird,  B.A.,  B.L.S.,  Pli.D.,  Professor 
Hans  Eichner,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 


German  A may  be  counted  towards  a General  degree  or  as  an  op- 
tional course  towards  an  honours  degree.  It  may  not  be  counted  towards' 
a major  or  a minor  in  German.  Students  who  enter  the  University  without 
matriculation  in  German  and  who  wish  to  specialize  in  this  subject  may 
complete  their  programme  of  work  in  the  usual  time  by  taking  German 
A during  their  first  winter  session  and  German  1 in  the  following  summer. 

Students  offering  German  as  one  of  the  three  subjects  of  concentration 
on  the  General  Course  should  take  German  A (Preparatory  German), 
German  1 (Elementary  German)  and  German  2 (Intermediate  German), 
if  they  have  not  studied  German  previously;  German  1,  2 and  10  (Ger- 
man Cultural  History  and  Literature;  Composition  and  Translation),  if 
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they  have  Grade  Xll  standing  in  German;  German  2,  10  and  one  further 
honours  course,  German  12  {Nineteenth  Century  Drama;  Advanced 
Composition)  or  German  14  {Modern  Literature;  Advanced  Composi- 
tion) if  they  have  Grade  XllI  standing  in  German.  Additional  courses  in 
German  may  be  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  department. 

The  Honours  Course  in  German 

Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  German  are  advised 
to  offer  Grade  XIll  subjects  as  follows:  English,  Latin,  German,  French, 
and  a science.  Candidates  who  do  not  offer  the  normal  Grade  XIII  pro- 
gramme but  who  have  full  standing  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
may  arrange  their  degree  Course  so  as  to  include  the  subjects  that  they 
lack. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

{a)  The  Major 

German  2 — Intermediate  German 

10 — German  Cultural  History  and  Literature;  Com- 
position and  Translation 

12 — Nineteenth  Century  Drama;  Advanced  Compo- 
sition 

14 —  Modern  Literature;  Advanced  Composition 

15 —  Goethe  and  Schiller 

16 —  German  Literature  of  the  Early  Nineteenth 

Century 

20 — Introduction  to  Middle  High  German 
with  History  6 — The  Evolution  of  Europe.  Students  whose  minor 
is  in  history  should  substitute  either  Latin  2 
{Translation  and  Prose  Composition)  or 
Philosophy  10  {Problems  of  Philosophy). 

German  R1 — Deutsche  Geschichte 

R2 — Die  deutsche  Novelle 

R3 — Der  deutsche  Roman 
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{b)  The  Minor 

French  2,  10,  11,  and  14;  or 

Spanish  2,  10,  22  or  24,  29  or  30;  or 

English  2 or  5,  10,  any  two  chosen  from  15,  19,  20,  22;  or 

History  6,  12,  24  and  27;  or 

Philosophy  1,  10,  27  and  two  advanced  courses  (see  page  158). 
Other  minors  may  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  department, 
(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  a degree: 
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English  2,  Philosophy  1,  a science.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIII 
standing  in  a science  he  may  use  the  third  general  course  as  a free  option. 
{d)  Two  general  examinations  in  German. 

Students  making  German  their  major  subject  in  Honours  and  stu- 
dents taking  the  Courses  leading  to  the  High  School  Teaching  Certificate 
in  English  and  German,  and  French  and  German  should  arrange  their 
courses  in  German  as  follows:  German  2;  German  10  and  either  12  or 
14  in  the  first  year  of  honours;  German  12  or  14  and  15  or  16  in  the 
second  year  of  honours;  German  15  or  16  in  the  final  year.  Reading 
courses  may  be  taken  in  the  second  or  in  the  final  year  of  honours,  or 
in  the  summer. 

For  information  about  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  High  School 
Teaching  Certificates  in  English  and  German  and  French  and  German, 
see  pages  89,  90. 

A minor  in  German  normally  consists  of  German  2,  10,  12,  and  14. 

Students  offering  German  for  the  General  Honours  Course  take  the 
minor  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  with  German  R2. 

All  students  taking  German  2 and  honours  courses  in  German  have 
one  period  (1  hour)  of  instruction  in  conversation  each  week.  Oral 
examinations  are  held  in  March.  A satisfactory  mark  on  the  oral  exam- 
ination is  a requirement  in  each  course. 

For  information  about  scholarships  in  German  and  the  German 
Exchange  Scholarship  see  pages  51  and  52. 

Students  should  provide  themselves  with  a dictionary,  at  first  Cassell’s 
English-German  Dictionary  then  an  all  German  one,  such  as  Der  Sprach- 
Brockhaus. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
German  A.  Preparatory  German. 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  enter  the  University 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  German.  The  work  comprises  drill  on  pronouncia- 
tion,  a study  of  the  elements  of  grammar,  the  reading  of  easy  literature,  oral  and 
written  composition. 

Text-books:  Curts,  Basic  German,  3rd  edn.  (Prentice-Hall);  Goedsche,  Sag's\ 
auf  deutsch!  (Crofts);  Jugendpost,  A periodical  for  students  of  German;  Peter 

Fabrizius,  Wer  zuletzt  lacht (Appleton-Century). 

-Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10  and  one  additional  afternoon 
hour.  Professor  Laird. 

German  1.  Elementary  German. 

The  work  includes  the  reading  of  texts,  a more  advanced  study  of  grammar 
and  syntax  (including  written  and  oral  exercises),  memorizing  of  poems,  writing 
from  dictation  and  translation  at  sight. 
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Prerequisite — German  A,  or  Grade  XII  standing.  Text-books:  Roseler,  Ger- 
man in  Review,  rev.  edn.  (Holt);  Foltin,  Aus  nah  und  fern  (Houghton  Mifflin);  ! 
Kastner,  Drei  Manner  im  Schnee  (Crofts);  Fleissner  and  Fleissner,  Kleine 
Anthologie  deutscher  Lyrik  (Crofts).  I 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10  Professor  Eichner 

German  2.  Intermediate  German. 

The  work  consists  of  a more  intensive  study  of  modern  literature,  both  prose 
and  verse,  oral  and  written  composition,  and  a more  advanced  study  of  gram- 
mar and  syntax. 

Prerequisite — German  1,  or  Grade  XIII  standing.  Text-books:  Cochran,  A 
Practical  German  Review  Grammar  (Prentice-Hall);  Kany  and  Sachs,  Advanced 
German  Conversation  (Heath);  Diamond  and  Uhlendorf,  Mitten  im  Leben 
(Holt);  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell  (Holt);  Roseler,  Deutsche  Novellen  des  19. 
Jahrhunderts  (Holt). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10.  Professor  Laird 

German  10.  German  Cultural  History  and  Literature.  Composition  and 
Translation. 

Prerequisite — German  2.  By  special  permission  German  2 and  10  may  be  taken 
in  the  same  year.  Text-books:  Bithell,  Advanced  German  Composition  (Methuen);™ 
Jordan,  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte  (Crofts);  Hebbel,  Agnes  Bernauer  (Oxford); 
Schiller,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  (Ginn);  Schmidt,  Buch  der  Balladen  (Bertels- 
mann). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  2.30 

Professors  Laird  and  Eichner. 

German  12.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama.  Advanced  Composition. 

Prerequisite — German  2.  German  10  must  be  taken  either  before  this  course, 
or  in  the  same  year  with  it.  Text-books:  Campbell,  German  Plays  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (Crofts);  Hauptmann,  Die  Weber  (Cambridge);  Puckett,  Con- 
temporary German  Prose  (Holt). 

Not  offered  in  1953-4. 

German  14.  Modern  Literature,  1880-1945.  Advanced  Composition. 
Prerequisite — German  2.  German  10  must  be  taken  either  before  this  course  or 
in  the  same  year  with  it.  Text-books:  Bruns,  Die  Lese  der  deutschen  Lyrik 
(Crofts);  Sudermann,  Heimat  (Heath);  Hofmannsthal,  Der  Tor  und  der  Tod 
(Blackwell’s);  Thomas  Mann,  Tonio  Kroger  (Blackwell’s);  Hermann  Hesse,, 
Demian  (Fischer);  Kafka,  Der  Prozess  (Schocken);  Bithell,  Advanced  German' 
Composition  (Methuen).  Other  readings  will  be  assigned. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Eichner 

German  15.  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

Prerequisites — German  10,  and  either  12  or  14.  Text-books:  Goethe,  Poems 
(Crofts);  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  (Ginn);  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werther 
(Reclam.  67/67a);  Egmont  (Ginn);  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  (Holt);  Torquato 
Tasso  (Reclam.  88);  Schiller,  Die  Rduber  (Reclam.  15/15a);  Kabale  und  Liebe 
(Holt);  Don  Carlos  (Oxford);  Wallenstein  (Holt);  Maria  Stuart  (Holt). 
Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 Professor  Laird 
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German  16.  German  Literature  of  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century. 

Prerequisites — German  10,  and  either  12  or  14,  Text-books:  Goethe,  Faust 
1 and  II,  ed.  Calvin  Thomas  (Heath);  Bruns,  Die  Lese  der  deutschen  Lyrik 
(Crofts);  Novalis,  Die  Lehrlinge  zu  Sais;  Klingsohrs  Murchen  (Parnass);  Hoff- 
mann, Das  Frdulein  von  Scudery  (Parnass);  Kleist,  Michael  Kohlhaas  (Parnass); 
Eichendorff,  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts  (Parnass);  Heine,  Harzreise. 
Other  readings  will  be  assigned. 

Not  offered  in  1953-4. 

German  20.  Introduction  to  Middle  High  German. 

This  course  is  intended  only  for  those  students  who  propose  to  take  a full  major 
in  German. 

Prerequisite — German  10.  Text-book:  Bachmann,  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch 
(Beer). 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Laird 


Reading  Courses 

A reading  course  may  be  taken  either  during  the  winter  session  or  during 
the  summer.  Students  are  asked  to  discuss  these  courses  with  the  instruc- 
tors as  soon  as  possible  after  registering. 

German  R1.  Deutsche  Geschichte. 

Tenbrock,  Deutsche  Geschichte,  4.  Aufl.;  Tacitus,  Germania;  Steinhausen, 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kultur  (Kap.  VI,  VII,  IX);  Bithell,  A Companion  to 
German  Studies;  Treitschke,  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  19.  Jahrhundert,  “Einleitung”; 
Bruford,  Germany  in  the  18th  Century;  Brandenburg,  Die  deutsche  Revolution 
1848;  Gooch,  Germany;  Spengler,  Der  Untergang  des  Abendlandes,  “Einleitung"’. 

Professor  Laird 

German  R2.  Die  deutsche  Novelle. 

Bennett,  A History  of  the  German  ^‘Novelle”;  Goethe,  Novelle;  Kleist,  Michael 
Kohlhaas;  Tieck,  Der  blonde  Eckbert;  Chamisso,  Peter  Schlemihl;  Brentano,. 
Vom  braven  Kasperl  und  vom  schbnen  Annerl;  Eichendorff,  Aus  dem  Leben 
eines  Taugenichts  Immerman,  Der  Oberhof;  Droste-Hiilshoff,  Die  Judenbuche; 
Grillparzer,  Der  arme  Spielmann;  O.  Ludwig,  Zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde; 
Heyse,  L’Arrabiata;  Keller,  Der  Landvogt  von  Greifensee;  Fontane,  Grete  Minde; 
C.  F.  Meyer,  Der  Heilige;  Storm,  Der  Schimmelreiter;  Thomas  Mann,  Der  Tod 
in  Venedig. 

Nachschlagebiicher:  Merker  und  Stammler,  Reallexikon  der  deutschen  Literatur- 
geschichte;  Eloesser,  Die  deutsche  Literatur  von  der  Romantik  bis  zur  Gegenwart; 
Bieber,  Der  Kampf  um  die  Tradition;  R.  M.  Meyer,  Die  deutsche  Literatur  des 
19.  Jahrhunderts.  Professor  Laird 

German  R3.  Der  deutsche  Roman. 

Spiero,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Romans;  Grimmelshausen,  Der  abenteuerliche 
Simplicissimus;  K.  P.  Moritz,  Anton  Reiser;  Goethe,  Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehrjahre; 
Keller,  Der  griine  Heinrich;  Freytag,  Soil  und  Haben;  Raabe,  Die  Chronik  der 
Sperlingsgasse;  C.  F.  Meyer,  Jurg  Jenatsch;  Hauptmann,  Emanuel  Quint;  Thomas 
Mann,  Buddenbrooks;  Hesse,  Peter  Camenzind.  Nachschlagebiicher:  H.  H. 
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Borcherdt,  Geschichte  des  Romans  iind  der  Novelle  in  Deutschland;  Borcherdt, 
Der  Roman  der  Goethezeit;  und  die  unter  R2  angegebenen  Werke. 

Professor  Eichner 


Graduate  Courses 

For  information  about  graduate  courses  in  German,  see  the  Calendar  of 
Graduate  Studies. 


Hebrew  Language  and  Literature 

Rev.  S.  M.  Gilmour,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Acting  Professor 
A.  D.  Tushingham,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 

Students  proceeding  to  Theology  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Board 
of  Studies,  substitute  Hebrew  1 for  a course  in  Latin. 

I 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Hebrew  1 . 

The  aim  of  this  class  is  to  enable  students  to  read  any  of  the  narrative  parts  of 
the  Hebrew  Scripture.  The  Christmas  term  is  devoted  entirely  to  thorough 
study  and  practice  of  grammar  and  exercises.  After  the  Christmas  vacation  parts 
of  Genesis  and  Samuel,  or  other  books,  will  be  read,  in  addition  to  the  work 
in  grammar  and  composition. 

Text-books:  Davidson,  Hebrew  Grammar  (20th  or  later  editions),  pages  l- 
106;  Kittel,  Biblia  Hebraica,  or  Hebrew  Bible,  issued  by  B.  and  F.  Bible  Society; 
Lexicons,  Brown-Driver-Briggs,  or  Bagster. 

Ledures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  at  1.30  Dr  Tushingham 

Hebrew  2. 

This  class  aims  at  more  advanced  work  in  the  Hebrew  language  than  that  at- 
tempted in  Hebrew  1.  The  prophetic  and  poetic  literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
will  be  studied  and  lectures  given  on  Hebrew  syntax  and  the  principles  of  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  Students  will  be  practised  regularly 
in  translating  English  into  Hebrew,  both  viva  voce  and  in  written  exercises. 

Text-books:  Davidson,  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  106-236;  Hebrew  Syntax: 

Hebrew  Bible  and  Lexicons  as  in  course  1. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  at  2.30  Dr  Tushingham 

History 

W.  E.  C.  Harrison,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  Professor 
A.  R.  M.  Lower,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  James  Douglas 
Professor  of  Canadian  and  Colonial  History 
W.  E.  L.  Smith,  M.C.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
F.  W.  Gibson,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor 
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Arthur  Keppel-Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  under  the  R,  Samuel 
McLaughlin  Trust  Fund  (1953-4), 

F.  J.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Senior  Tutor 
Mrs  H.  A.  Elliott,  B.A.,  Sessioncd  Tutor 
Joyce  Crooks,  B.A.,  Research  Assistant  (1953-4) 

D.  B.  Dewar,  B.A.,  B.  W.  Hodgins,  B.A.,  Frances  H.  Putman,  B.A., 
R,  Samuel  McLaughlin  Fellows  (1953-4). 

Michael  Dafoe,  B.A.,  Sir  James  Aikins  Fellovv^  (1953-4) 

W.  J.  Patterson,  B.A.  and  K.  E.  Isabell  Bake:r,  B.A.,  Western  Ontario 
Graduate  Fellows  (1953-4) 


Students  reading  History  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  concentration  for  the 
General  Course  take  History  3 (The  North  Atlantic  Community),  His-^ 
TORY  5 (The  Evolution  of  England)  and  History  6 (The  Evolution 
of  Europe).  If  they  wish  to  elect  a fourth  course  in  History,  they  are 
recommended  to  take  History  4 (Ancient  History).  Students  whose 
work  in  the  general  courses  in  History  is  satisfactory  may  take  also  one  or 
more  of  History  12  (Mediaeval  Europe),  History  13  (The  British 
Empire  and  Commonwealth) , History  14  (The  United  States),  History 
24  (The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation) . In  exceptional  cases  students 
* on  the  General  Course  who  have  a sufficiently  high  standing  in  History 
: may,  with  the  permission  of  the  department,  be  admitted  in  their  final 
j year  to  other  advanced  courses,  including  History  27  (National  and 
I International  Europe). 

; The  Honours  Course  in  History 

I Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  History  are  advised 
to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English,  Latin  (preferred  to 
I Mathematics  though  such  qualification  is  acceptable).  History,  French  and 
' an  option,  preferably  a second  modern  language.  Candidates  who  do  not 
offer  the  normal  Grade  XIII  programme  but  who  have  full  standing  for 
: admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  may  arrange  their  degree  courses  sa 
; as  to  include  the  subjects  that  they  lack.  If  they  do  not  offer  History  as 
I a subject  of  Grade  XIII,  they  may  take  History  3 or  5 or  6. 

Candidates  offering  History  as  a subject  of  Grade  XIII  with  a grade 
I not  lower  than  B and  intending  to  apply  for  admission  to  honours 
I with  History  as  major  or  minor  may,  in  their  first  year,  take  History  12 
j concurrently  with  History  3 or  5 or  6.  For  such  students  a normal  first 
year  programme  is  English  2 (A  General  Introduction  to  English  Liter a- 
p ture).  Philosophy  1 (Introduction  to  Philosophy),  History  3 or  5 or  6, 
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and  History  12,  and  a course  in  the  minor.  Students  who  expect  to 
choose  the  Canadian  and  Commonwealth  option,  as  set  forth  below,  are 
advised  to  take  History  3;  those  likely  to  select  the  British  and  European! 
group  are  advised  to  take  History  5 or  6.  j 

Honours  in  History  may  be  taken  either  in  British  and  European 
History  or  in  Canadian  and  Commonwealth  History. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

{a)  The  Major 

Britain  and  Europe  Canada  and  Commonwealth 

History  3 — The  North  Atlantic  Community,  or  History  3 or  5 or  6 

5 —  The  Evolution  of  England;  or 

6 —  The  Evolution  of  Europe 

History  1 2 — Mediaeval  Europe 

13 — The  British  Empire  and  Common- 
wealth 

18a — England  under  the  Tudors 
18b — England  under  the  Stuarts 
19 — Modern  Britain 

History  27 — National  and  International  Europe 

History  14 — The  United  States 

20 — Canada:  The  Two  Cultures 

One  course  selected  from 

History  14 — The  United  States 
16 — Mediaeval  Britain 
24 — The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
With  Ancient  History  {A  Survey  of  Greek  and  Roman  Society) 
or  Latin  2 (Translation  and  Interpretation  of  prescribed  texts,  sight 
translation,  prose  composition).  The  relevance  of  Latin  will  be  clear  to 
students  interested  in  the  mediaeval  period. 

History  R6  (The  Study  and  Interpretation  of  History)  and  two 
other  reading  courses  selected  from  History  R1  (The  Middle  Ages), 
History  R3  (British  Foreign  Policy),  History  R4  (Anglo-American 
and  Canadian- American  Relations),  and  History  R5  (Historical  Geo- 
graphy: The  Relation  of  History  and  Geography). 

{b)  The  Minor 

English  2 or  5,  10,  any  two  chosen  from  15,  19,  20,  22;  or 
French  2,  10,  11,  14;  or 
German  2,  10,  12,  14;  or 

Philosophy  1,  10,  27  and  two  advanced  courses  (see  page  158);  or 
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Economics  4,  10,  12,  and  two  further  courses  (Mathematics  3a 
! may  be  offered  as  a half-course  in  Economics);  or 

Pohtical  Science;  Politics  2,  30,  31,  and  two  courses  in  Politics 
selected  from  Politics  32,  36,  37,  39. 

(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  a degree: 
Philosophy  1,  English  2,  a science  or  a language.  If  the  candidate  has 
Grade  XIII  standing  in  both  a language  and  a science  he  may  use  the 
third  general  course  as  a free  option.  Students  who  may  wish  later  to 
proceed  to  graduate  studies  are  advised  to  take  a second  modern  language, 
preferably  German. 

{d)  Two  general  examinations  in  History. 

High  School  Teaching  Certificate  in  History 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Interim 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  History  at  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  take  the  regular  Honours  Course  in  History  with  a 
minor  in  Political  and  Economic  Science  made  up  of  Economics  4 {In- 
troduction to  Economics),  Politics  2 {Introduction  to  Politics),  Econ- 
: OMics  10  {Principles  of  Economics),  and  two  further  courses  in  Politics 
and  Economics.  Geology  1 {Physiography  and  General  Geology)  is  also 
prescribed  with  History  R5  {The  Relation  of  History  and  Geography) 
and  R6  {The  Study  and  Interpretation  of  History)  included  among  the 
reading  courses. 

Minors  in  History 

{a)  A minor  in  History  normally  consists  of  either  History  3 or  5 or 
6;  12,  13  or  19;  and  one  other  course  numbered  over  10. 

{b)  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  In- 
terim High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  English  at  the  On- 
tario College  of  Education  take  the  regular  Honours  Course  in  English 
with  a minor  in  Social  History  made  up  as  follows:  History  3 or  5 or  6; 
12,  and  two  courses  to  be  selected  from  History  14,  16,  18a,  18b,  19, 
20,  24.  See  p.  90,  Course  for  the  Teaching  Certificate  in  English. 

General  Honours 

Students  selecting  History  as  one  of  their  subjects  for  General  Hon- 
ours will  take  the  courses  prescribed  for  a minor  in  History  (see  {a) 
above),  with  the  addition  of  History  R6. 

For  information  about  scholarships  in  History,  see  page  53. 
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Courses  in  History 

History  3.  The  North  Atlantic  Community. 

The  evolution  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. 

Basic  Texts:  A.  R.  M.  Lower,  Colony  to  Nation:  A History  of  Canada  (Long- 
mans); and  another,  to  be  assigned,  in  American  history.  Extramural  students 
are  expected  to  acquire  additional  books,  a list  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11 

Professors  Lower  and  Gibson 

History  4.  Ancient  History. 

This  course  is  given  by  the  Department  of  Classics.  The  prescription  appears  on 
page  117. 

History  5.  The  Evolution  of  England. 

A study  of  free  institutions. 

Basic  texts:  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  History  of  England,  Third  Edition  (Longmans); 
W.  E.  Lunt,  History  of  England,  Third  edition  (Harper);  G.  B.  Adams,  Con- 
stitutional History  of  England,  Revised  edition  (Holt).  Other  reading  to  be 
assigned. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  Professor  Gibson 

History  6.  The  Evolution  of  Europe. 

An  historical  introduction  to  contemporary  Europe. 

Basic  texts:  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  A History  of  Europe  (Longmans);  J.  H.  Robin- 
son and  J.  T.  Shotweil,  The  History  of  Western  Europe  (Brief  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  Ginn);  J.  H.  Robinson,  Readings  in  European  History,  Vols.  I 
and  II  (Ginn);  J.  H.  Breasted,  C.  F.  Huth,  and  S.  B.  Harding,  European  History 
Atlas  (Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  Chicago).  Other  reading  to  be  assigned.  Extra- 
mural students  are  expected  to  acquire  additional  books. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  11,  Wednesday  at  2.30 

History  12.  Mediaeval  Europe. 

A study  of  the  evolution  of  Western  civilization  during  this  period. 

Basic  texts:  Carl  Stephenson,  Mediaeval  History  (Harper);  J.  B.  Ross  and 
M.  M.  McLaughlin,  The  Mediaeval  Reader  (Macmillan).  Other  reading  to  be 
assigned. 

Lectures — Wednesday  and  Friday  at  10,  Tuesday  at  1.30  Professor  Smith 
History  13.  The  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 

Basic  texts:  J.  A.  Williamson,  The  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  (Mac- 
millan) or  C.  E.  Carrington,  The  British  Overseas  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  Professors  Gibson  and  Lower 
History  14.  The  United  States. 

Studies  in  the  national  period. 

Texts  and  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10,  a third  hour  to  be  arranged 

Professor  Gibson 

History  16.  Mediaeval  England. 

A seminar  in  the  constitutional  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  subject  to  1485, 
open  to  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  honours. 
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^ Basic  texts:  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  Histoiy  of  England  (Longmans);  J.  E.  A. 
Jolliffe,  The  Constitutional  History  of  Mediaeval  England  (Macmillan);  C. 
Stephenson  and  F.  G.  Marcham,  Documents  of  English  Constitutional  History, 
Revised  edition  (Harper).  Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Not  offered  in  1953-4.  Professor  Smith 

History  18a.  England  under  the  Tudors, 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  honours  and 
will  normally  be  taken  in  their  first  year  of  honours  work. 

. Basic  texts:  S.  T.  Bindoff,  Tudor  England  (Penguin  Books);  C.  Stephenson, 
and  F.  G.  Marcham,  Documents  of  English  Constitutional  History  (Harper);’ 
J.  B.  Black,  The  Reign  of  Elizabeth  (Oxford  University  Press);  D.  L.  Keir„ 
A Constitutional  History  of  Modern  Britain,  Revised  edition  (Macmillan). 
Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  2.30-4  Professor  Harrison 

History  18b.  England  under  the  Stuarts. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  honours  and 
will  normally  be  taken  in  their  first  year  of  honours  work. 

Basic  texts:  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  England  under  the  Stuarts  (Methuen);  C.  Ste- 
phenson and  F.  G.  Marcham,  Documents  of  English  Constitutional  History 
(Harper);  D,  L.  Keir,  A Constitutional  History  of  Modern  Britain,  Revised 
edition  (Macmillan).  Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  2.30-4 

History  19.  Modern  Britain. 

An  historical  introduction  to  the  politics  and  problems  of  contemporary  Britain. 

Basic  Texts:  Gilbert  Slater,  The  Growth  of  Modern  England  (Macmillan); 
Sir  John  Marriott,  Modern  England,  1885-1945  (Saunders);  D.  L.  Keir,  A Con- 
stitutional History  of  Modern  Britain,  Revised  edition  (Macmillan).  Other  read- 
ing to  be  assigned. 

Lectures — Monday,  2.30-4.30,  Wednesday  at  9 Professor  Harrison 

History  20.  Canada:  The  Two  Cultures. 

This  course  will  attempt  an  explanation  of  French  Canada  in  the  history  of 
Canada.  A reading  knowledge  of  French  is  desirable. 

Reading  to  be  assigned. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10  Professor  Lower 

History  24.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation. 

The  emphasis  in  lectures  and  discussions  will  be  on  the  cultural  and  religious 
aspects  of  the  subject. 

Basic  text:  Henry  S.  Lucas,  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  (Harper). 
Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10,  Friday  at  1.30 

History  27.  National  and  International  Europe. 

An  historical  approach  to  the  problems  of  contemporary  Europe. 

Basic  texts:  A.  J.  Grant  and  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth 
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and  Twentieth  Centuries,  1789-1950,  6th  ed.,  revised  and  edited  by  Lillian  M. 
Penson  (Longmans);  E.  H.  Carr,  The  Twenty  Years’  Crisis,  1919-1939:  An  Im 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Relations  (Macmillan);  Hans  J.  Mor  : 
genthau,  Politics  Among  Nations:  The  Struggle  for  Power  and  Peace  (McClelland 
i and  Stewart).  Other  readings  to  be  assigned.  I 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Harrison  ■ 

Reading  Courses 
History  R1.  The  Middle  Ages. 

G.  G.  Coulton,  The  Mediaeval  Scene;  Eileen  Power,  Mediaeval  People;  J. 
Huizinga,  The  Waning  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Henri  Pirenne,  Mediaeval  CitiesM 
C.  H.  Haskins,  The  Rise  of  the  Universities;  C.  G.  Crump  and  E.  F.  Jacob  (Ed.), I 
The  Legacy  of  the  Middle  Ages;  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  The  Social  and  Political 
Ideas  of  some  Great  Mediaeval  Thinkers;  Henri  Pirenne,  A History  of  Europe 
from  the  Invasions  to  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

History  R3.  British  Foreign  Policy. 

R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  Britain  in  Europe,  1789-1914:  A Survey  of  Foreign  Policy; 
Sir  John  Tilley  and  Stephen  Gaselee,  The  Foreign  Office;  Harold  Nicolson, 
Diplomacy;  A.  F.  Pribram,  England  and  the  International  Policy  of  the  European 
Great  Powers,  1871-1914;  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  Grey  of  Falloden;  Viscount  Grey,  } 
Twenty-five  years;  Harold  Nicolson,  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson:  First  Lord  Carnock; 
Viscount  Haldane,  Autobiography;  Winston  Churchill,  The  World  Crisis  1911- 
1914,  Vol.  I;  James  Joll  (Ed.),  Britain  and  Europe:  Pitt  to  Churchill,  1793- 
1940. 

History  R4.  Anglo-American  and  Canadian- American  Relations. 

J.  B.  Brebner,  North  Atlantic  Triangle;  A.  L.  Burt,  The  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  British  North  America:  From  the  Revolution  to  the  Establishment 
of  Peace  after  the  War  of  1812;  L.  B.  Shippee,  Canadian- American  Relations 
1849-1874;  L.  M.  Gelber,  The  Rise  of  Anglo-American  Friendship:  A Study 
in  World  Politics,  1898-1906;  H.  L.  Keenleyside,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
(rev.  ed.  1952);  P.  E.  Corbett,  The  Settlement  of  Canadian- American  Disputes; 
W.  B.  Munro,  American  Influence  on  Canadian  Government;  R.  MacG.  Dawson, 
Canada  in  World  Affairs  1936-1941;  F.  H.  Soward,  Canada  in  World  Affairs 
1944-46. 

History  R5.  The  Relation  of  Geography  and  History. 

This  course  consists  in  a study  of  the  relation  of  history  and  geography  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  the  topics  indicated  below.  The  books  listed  are  to  be 
read  for  their  general  point  of  view,  their  illustrative  value  or  the  thesis  they 
set  forth,  rather  than  for  the  detailed  factual  information  they  contain.  But 
in  all  cases  where  general  points  are  made,  students  should  master  ample  sup- 
porting detail. 

Topics:  1.  Discovery  and  Exploration.  2.  International  Relations  and  Geography. 

3.  Geography  in  Canadian  History:  geography,  exploration  and  the  fur  trade; 
geography  and  the  struggle  for  North  America;  geographical  factors  in  the 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

1.  Lloyd  A.  Brown,  The  Story  of  Maps;  The  Norse  Sagas  (The  principal  sagas 
are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  following:  A.  M.  Reeves,  The  Finding  of  Wine- 
„ land  the  Good,  pp.  19-84;  Olson  and  Bourne,  The  Northmen,  Columbus  and 
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Cabot,  pp.  14-67;  G.  M.  Gathorne-Hardy,  The  Norse  Discoverers  of  America, 
pp.  1-73;  E.  F.  Gray,  Lief  Erikson,  Discoverer  of  America,  pp.  24-71),  S.  E. 
Morison,  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea:  A Life  of  Christopher  Columbus;  Cham- 
! plain’s  Voyages,  1604-1616;  Francis  Parkman,  LaSalle  and  the  Discovery  of  the 
Great  West;  Holland  Rose,  Man  and  the  Sea  (a  general,  over-all  view). 

2.  Andreas  Dorpalen,  The  World  of  General  Haushofer:  Geopolitics  in  Action, 
Chapters  II  and  III;  lulian  S.  Corbett,  England  in  the  Seven  Years’  War:  A Study 
in  Combined  Strategy;  Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan,  The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  upon 
History,  1660-1783,  opening  chapters;  Mahan,  The  Panama  Canal  and  Sea-Power 
in  the  Pacific,  a short  essay  in  Armaments  and  Arbitration;  Halford  A.  Mac- 
kinder, Democratic  Ideals  and  Reality;  G.  S.  Graham,  Empire  of  the  North 
Atlantic;  R.  G.  Albion,  Forests  and  Sea  Power.  Introduction  and  Chapters 
III-VII. 

3.  Griffith  Taylor,  Canada,  A Study  of  Cool  Continental  Environments  and  their 
Effect  on  British  and  French  Settlement;  A.  R.  M.  Lower,  Colony  to  Nation, 
Chapters  II,  VIII,  XI,  XII,  XV,  XVI;  Lower,  Geographical  Determinants  in 
Canadian  History,  in  Essays  in  Canadian  History  ed.  R.  Flenley,  or  Lower, 
Canada,  Nation  and  Neighbour,  Chapter  III;  H.  A.  Innis,  The  Fur  Trade  in 

\ Canada. 

I History  R6.  The  Study  and  Interpretation  of  History. 

I Allan  Nevins,  The  Gateway  to  History;  A.  L.  Rowse,  The  Use  of  History: 

I R.  G.  Collingwood,  The  Idea  of  History;  H.  Butterfield,  Christianity  and  History: 

j Henri  See,  The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History;  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  An  Auto- 

I biography  and  Other  Essays;  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  A Study  of  History;  Abridge- 

I ment  of  Volumes  I-VI  by  D.  C.  Somerville;  Emery  Neff,  The  Poetry  of  History: 

I The  Contribution  of  Literature  and  Literary  Scholarship  to  the  Writing  of  His- 

\ tory  Since  Voltaire;  Pieter  Geyl,  Napoleon:  For  and  Against;  C.  H.  Williams, 

The  Modern  Historian;  J.  R.  M.  Butler,  The  Present  Need  for  History;  Joseph 
R.  Strayer  (Ed.),  The  Interpretation  of  History;  E.  L.  Woodward,  British  His- 
torians. 


Graduate  Courses 
History  30.  The  Graduate  Seminar. 

A seminar  for  graduate  students  on  the  study  and  writing  of  History.  Two 
hours  a week  at  times  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Lower 

History  31.  Advanced  Studies  in  Canadian  History. 

A seminar  combining  discussion  of  historical  methods  and  bibliography,  and 
problems  of  interpretation  in  Canadian  history,  with  reports  by  students  on 
selected  topics. 

Readings  on  the  period  will  be  assigned,  and  other  material  in  the  University’s 
collection  of  documents  will  be  used  in  preparing  the  reports. 

Seminars — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  3.30  Professor  Lower 

' Graduate  Studies 

Information  on  facilities  for  graduate  work  in  History  is  published  in  the 
Calendar  of  Graduate  Studies.  i . 
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Industrial  Relations 

J.  C.  Cameron,  M.  Com.,  Professor 
C.  H.  Curtis,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  was  established  in  1944  to 
continue  the  work  begun  in  1937  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Section  (a 
section  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration). 

The  department  collects  data  respecting  policies,  programmes  and  ex- 
perience in  employer-employee  relations,  keeps  the  material  up-to-date 
and  classifies  it  so  that  it  is  readily  available  to  students,  employers, 
labour  organizations  and  governments;  and  collects  current  information 
in  the  industrial  and  social  security  fields.  It  keeps  in  touch  with  industrial 
and  labour  union  organizations  so  that  it  may  study  actual  developments. 
The  Department  gives  instruction  to  students  in  the  Department  of  Poli- 
tical and  Economic  Science,  the  School  of  Commerce,  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  and  the  School  of  Nursing;  prepares  reports  on  subjects 
of  immediate  and  vital  interest;  and  holds  conferences  and  short  courses 
for  business  executives,  personnel  managers,  industrial  relations  managers 
and  labour  leaders.  Thus  the  department  combines  the  work  of  a library, 
a clearing  house  of  information,  and  a research  bureau.  It  also  participates 
in  the  University  programme  of  instruction  (intramural  and  extramural) 
and  provides  a centre  for  the  discussion  of  recent  developments. 

Commerce  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Industrial  Relations  will 
take  the  following  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Political  and 
Economic  Science  and  the  School  of  Commerce: 

Economics  23 — Industrial  Relations. 

Commerce  50 — Industrial  Organization  and  Management. 

Commerce  59 — Thesis  in  the  field  of  Industrial  Relations. 

The  department  is  prepared  to  give  special  courses  to  students  who 
wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  industrial  relations. 

For  information  about  scholarships  in  Industrial  Relations  see  page 
..  For  information  about  professional  courses  write  to  the  Head  of  the 
Department. 

Mathematics 

R.  L.  Jeffery,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C., 

The  N.  F.  Dupuis  Professor  of  Mathematics 
N.  Miller,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
A.  ViBERT  Douglas,  M.B.E.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S., 

Acting  Professor  of  Astronomy 
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F.  M.  Wood,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Professor 
L Halperin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Professor 

G.  L.  Edgett,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

H.  W.  Ellis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 

J.  G.  Larocque,  B.Sc.,  H.  F.  Trotter,  B.A.,  Teaching  Fellows 


Mathematics  1,  2,  3a  and  7b,  and  Astronomy  1 are  general  courses, 
and  are  open  to  all  who  have  passed  the  prerequisites. 

Students  offering  Mathematics  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  concentra- 
tion on  the  General  Course  ordinarily  take  Mathematics  2 {Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus),  Mathematics  3a  {Applied  Statistics),  Math- 
ematics 7b  {Mathematics  of  Investment)  and  Astronomy  1 {Descriptive 
Astronomy).  If  they  maintain  satisfactory  standing  in  Mathematics  2, 
they  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  department,  take  honours  courses  in 
Mathematics  in  place  of  Mathematics  3a,  7b  and  Astronomy  1.  Students 
who  have  obtained  credit  in  Mathematics  2,  10a,  and  11b,  and  are  not 
proceeding  with  the  Honours  Course,  may  count  these  towards  a group 
for  the  General  degree  in  Arts. 

Students  are  advised  not  to  attempt  an  honours  course  in  Math- 
ematics unless  they  have  obtained  high  standing  in  the  preceding  pass 
course.  Grade  B in  such  a course  is  the  minimum  standing  on  which  a 
student  may  proceed. 

Students  who  have  at  least  Grade  B in  Mathematics  1,  or  second 
class  in  Mathematics  of  Honour  Matriculation,  and  who  intend  to  enter 
the  Honours  Course  in  Mathematics  should  take  Mathematics  2,  Math- 
ematics 10a  {Algebra)  and  Mathematics  11b  {Analytic  Geometry) 
in  the  same  year.  They  must  obtain  a standing  of  at  least  Grade  B in  these 
courses  if  they  wish  to  proceed. 

For  information  about  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Interim 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  Mathematics  and  in  Math- 
ematics and  Physics  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  see  page  90. 

Candidates  for  entrance  to  the  University,  who  expect  to  take  at  tho 
university  any  course  in  mathematics  beyond  Mathematics  1,  should  in- 
clude in  their  Grade  XIII  programme  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigono- 
metry. 

The  Honours  Course  in  Mathematics 
Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  Mathematics  are  ad- 
vised to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English,  Mathematics  (3 
papers),  Physics,  a language,  a fifth  subject  which  may  be  a second  science. 
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a second  language  or  History.  Candidates  who  do  not  offer  the  normal 
Grade  XIII  programme  but  who  have  full  standing  for  admission  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  may  arrange  their  degree  Course  so  as  to  include  the 
subjects  that  they  lack. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Major 

Mathematics  2 — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
10a — Algebra 
11b — Analytic  Geometry 
12a — Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations 

13 — Calculus  and  Differential  Equations 
15b — Analytic  Solid  Geometry 

19 —  Advanced  Calculus 

20 —  Probability  and  Statistics 

22 —  Theory  of  Functions  of  a Complex  Variable 

23 —  The  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences,  and  Life 

Contingencies 


Mathematics  R1 

R2 

R3 


I' 


On  the  advice  of  the  department  graduate  course  Mathematics  101, 
or  103,  may  replace  Mathematics  23. 

{b)  The  Minor 

Economics  4,  10,  12,  and  two  further  courses  (Mathematics  3a 
may  be  offered  as  a half-course  in  Economics);  or 
Physics  2,  11,  10b,  12a,  13b,  14a. 

A candidate  who  wishes  to  take  some  other  subject  as  minor,  may  do 
so  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  a degree: 
English  2,  Philosophy  1,  a language.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIH 
standing  in  a language  he  may  take  a free  option  as  the  third  general 
course. 

{d)  Two  general  examinations  in  Mathematics. 

The  work  for  a major  in  Mathematics  is  normally  covered  in  four 
years  provided  that  Mathematics  1 or  the  Mathematics  of  Honour 
Matriculation  has  been  taken  previously.  The  normal  distribution  of  the 
work  over  four  years  is  as  follows: 

First  Year  Mathematics  2,  10a,  11b. 

Second  Year  Mathematics  13,  12a,  15b  and  Rl. 

Third  Year  Mathematics  19,  20  or  23,  and  R2. 
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Fourth  Year  Mathematics  22,  20  or  23,  and  R3. 

It  is  advisable  for  the  student  to  aim  at  completing  the  minor  subject 
at  least  one  year  before  the  time  of  graduation. 

Minors  in  Mathematics 

When  Mathematics  is  the  minor  associated  with  Physjcs  as  major, 
the  minor  consists  of  Mathematics  2,  10a,  11b,  13,  19.  ^ 

When  Mathematics  is  the  minor  associated  with  Economics,  Philo- 
sophy or  Psychology  as  major,  the  minor  consists  of  Mathematics  2, 
10a,  11b,  13,  and  either  19  or  20. 

General  Honours  Course 

When  Mathematics  is  one  of  the  three  special  subjects  on  the  Gen- 
eral Honours  Course  (page  87),  the  prescription  of  work  is  as  follows: 
Mathematics  2,  10a,  11b,  13,  12a,  15b,  R1. 

For  information  about  scholarships  in  Mathematics,  see  pages  56,  57. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Mathematics  1.  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry  and  Algebra. 

McGraw-Hill,  Five-place  Logarithms  and  Trigonometric  Tables.  Other  texts  to 
be  prescribed. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 

Mathematics  2.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Prerequisite — Mathematics  1.  Text-book:  R.  L.  Jeffery,  Elementary  Cal- 
culus. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10  Professor  Jeffery 

Mathematics  3a.  Applied  Statistics. 

A general  introduction  to  statistics. 

Prerequisite — Mathematics  1 or  equivalent.  Text-book:  Mode,  Elements  of 
Statistics,  2nd  edn.  (Prentice -Hall). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  Professor  Edgett 

Mathematics  3b.  Applied  Statistics. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  Mathematics  3a.  It  includes  an  elementary 
study  of:  Chi-Square,  Analysis  of  Variance,  Quality  Control. 

Text:  To  be  announced. 

Lectures — Three  times  per  week,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Edgett 

Mathematics  7b.  Mathematics  of  Investment. 

Prerequisite — Mathematics  1.  Text-book:  Hart,  Mathematics  of  Investment, 
with  tables  (Heath). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  Professor  Edgett 
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Astronomy  1.  A Course  in  Descriptive  Astronomy.  > 

Baker,  Astronomy,  4th  edn.,  (van  Nostrand);  Kingston,  Star  Guide. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 Professor  Douglas 

Mathematics  10a.  Algebra. 

Prerequisite — Mathematics  1.  Text-book:  Rosenbach  & Whitman,  College 
Algebra  (Ginn);  supplemented  by  mimeographed  notes. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Miller 

J 

Mathematics  11b.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Sisam,  Analytic  Geometry  (Holt),  with  supplementary  material. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  1 1 Professor  Miller 

Mathematics  12a.  Determinants  and  Theory  of  Equations. 

Prerequisites — Mathematics  2,  10a. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  8 Professor  Halperin 

Mathematics  13.  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations. 

Granville,  Smith  & Longley,  Elements  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus! 
revised  edn.  (Ginn);  Morris  & Brown,  Differential  Equations,  revised  edn.  (Pren- 
tice-Hall). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  8 Professor  Ellis 

Mathematics  15b.  Analytic  Solid  Geometry. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Mathematics  12a. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  8 Professor  Halperin 

Mathematics  19.  Advanced  Calculus. 

Sokolnikoff,  Advanced  Calculus. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  8 Professor  Miller 

Mathematics  20.  Probability  and  Statistics. 

Uspensky,  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Probability  (McGraw-Hill);  Hoel,  In- 
troduction to  Mathematical  Statistics  (Wiley). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 Professor  Edgett 


Mathematics  22.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a Complex  Variable.  The 
Laplace  Transform. 

R.  V.  Churchill,  Introduction  to  Complex  Variables  and  Applications  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 Professors  Jeffery  and  Wood 


Mathematics  23.  The  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences,  and  Life  Contin- 
gencies. 

Freeman,  Part  II,  Acfuarial  Mathematics  (The  Actuarial  Society  of  America) 
Fort,  Finite  Differences  (Oxford  University  Press);  Spurgeon,  Life  Contingencies 
(The  Actuarial  Society  of  America). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 


Professor  Edgett 
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Reading  Courses 

Mathematics  R1. 

J.  S.  Frame,  Solid  Geometry  (McGraw-Hill).  A mimeographed  set  of  problemsi 
will  be  supplied  by  the  department.  From  his  reading  the  student  should  ac- 
quire a knowledge  of  the  theorems  of  the  subject  and  skill  in  the  solution  of 
problems. 

Mathematics  R2. 

Courant  & Robbins,  What  is  Mathematics?  (Oxford  University  Press). 

Mathematics  R3. 

H.  N.  Wright,  Theory  of  Numbers  (Wiley), 

Graduate  Courses 

For  information  about  graduate  courses  in  Mathematics,  see  the  Calendar 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

Music 

Graham  George,  Mus.  D.,  Associate  Professor 


Music  1,  2 and  3 may  be  counted  towards  the  General  B.A.  degree  either 
as  a group  or  as  individual  free  options;  towards  the  degree  of  Honours 
B.A.  as  free  options.  Music  1 is  normally  prerequisite  to  Music  2 and 
Music  3,  but  students  who  have  passed  a recognized  course  outlining 
musical  history  may  be  admitted  to  Music  2 or  3. 

On  recommendation  of  the  departments  concerned,  students  may 
apply  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  for  permission  to  combine  courses  in  Fine} 
Arts  (Music,  Drama,  Art)  to  make  up  a group  towards  the  General  B.A. 
degree.  Students  may  not  register  in  a group  of  combined  Fine  Arts 
courses  without  the  consent  of  the  departments  concerned. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Music  1.  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Music. 

A study  of  some  important  phases  in  the  development  of  musical  forms  and 
styles.  Origins:  sixteenth  century  polyphony  and  the  music  of  the  dance;  the 
developments  of  the  seventeenth  century;  Bach  and  his  contemporaries;  the 
music  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven;  the  Romantic  period.  This  study  is 
carried  on  aurally  and  technical  knowledge  of  music  is  not  a prerequisite. 
Text-book:  R.  O.  Morris,  The  Structure  of  Music  (Oxford). 

A two-hour  listening  period  a week  is  provided  to  give  students  opportunity 
for  analytical  listening,  Thursday,  2.30-4.30. 

Lectures — Monday  at  2.30,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  4.30. 

Music  2.  The  Viennese  Period. 

An  aural  study  of  the  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  with  special 
attention  to  the  principles  of  key-structure  which  underlie  their  work. 
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Text-book:  D.  F.  Tovey,  Beethoven  (Oxford). 

A two-hour  listening  period  a week  is  provided  for  analytical  listening,  time 
to  be  arranged. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Music  3.  The  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

(a)  An  aural  study  of  the  music  of  the  nineteenth  century,  showing  the  altera- 
tion of  emphasis  from  expression  by  means  of  structure  to  expression  through 
harmonic  and  instrumental  colour,  {b)  The  gradual  dissipation  of  the  sense  of 
key -centre,  and  the  emergence  of  the  twelve-tone  scale  as  the  basis  of  a new 
group  of  idioms.  Works  of  Schoenberg,  Bartok,  Hindemith  and  others  are  dis- 
cussed as  representing  the  characteristics  of  contemporary  style. 

Text-book:  Moscoe  Carner,  A Study  of  Twentieth  Century  Harmony 
(Joseph  Williams). 

A two-hour  listening  period  a week  is  provided  for  analytical  listening,  time 
to  be  arranged. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Philosophy 

A.  R.  C.  Duncan,  M.A.,  The  John  and 
Ella  G.  Charlton  Professor  of  Philosophy 
H.  M.  Estall,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
W.  B.  Carter,  M.A.,  Lecturer 


Philosophy  1 {Introduction  to  Philosophy)  is  prerequisite  to  all  later  i 
courses  in  Philosophy  except  Philosophy  5 {Types  of  Philosophy) . Philo-  I 
SOPHY  1 is  ordinarily  taken  in  the  first  year.  If,  however,  it  cannot  be  | 
worked  into  the  first  year  programme,  students  will  take  instead  Philo- 
sophy 5 in  a later  year. 

Students  choosing  Philosophy  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  on  the 
General  Course  take  Philosophy  1,  5,  and  Philosophy  7 {History  of 
Philosophy) . 

For  information  about  scholarships  in  Philosophy,  see  page  53. 

The  Honours  Course  in  Philosophy 
Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  Philosophy  are  advised  * 
to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  Enghsh,  Mathematics  (3  papers), 
a language,  a science,  and  a fifth  subject  which  may  be  a second  language, 
a second  science  or  History.  Candidates  who  do  not  offer  the  normal  Jj 
Grade  XIII  programme  but  who  have  full  standing  for  admission  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  may  arrange  their  degree  Course  so  as  to  include  the  ; 
subjects  that  they  lack.  ] 
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The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Major 

Philosophy  1 — Introduction  to  Philosophy 
Psychology  2 — An  Elementary  Survey  of  Mental  Life 
Philosophy  10 — Problems  of  Philosophy 

12 — History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 
14 — History  of  Modern  Philosophy 
27 — Moral  Philosophy 
29 — Logic 

Two  of  Philosophy  15 — Recent  Philosophy 
23 — Political  Philosophy 
25 — Aesthetics 
31 — Seminar  Course 
33— Leibniz  and  Kant 
Three  of  the  six  reading  courses 

Philosophy  12  and  14,  and  Philosophy  27  and  29  are  offered  in 
alternate  years.  Philosophy  31  differs  in  content  from  year  to  year  and 
may  be  taken  twice. 

{b)  The  Minor 

History  3,  12,  13  or  19,  and  one  other  course  numbered  over  10;  or 

Politics  2,  30,  31,  and  two  of  32,  36,  37,  39;  or 

Psychology  2,  10a,  10b,  11,  and  two  other  courses  in  Psychology,* 
or 

Mathematics  2,  10a,  11b,  13,  and  one  of  19,  20. 

Other  minors  may  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  department, 
(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree.  With 
History,  Mathematics  or  Psychology  as  minor:  English  2,  a language  or 
a science.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIII  standing  in  both  a language? 
and  a science  he  may  take  a free  option  as  the  second  general  course.  With 
Politics  as  minor:  English  2. 

{d)  Two  general  examinations  in  Philosophy. 

The  Course  in  Honours  Philosophy  requires  four  years  and  is  normally 
arranged  as  follows: 

First  Year  Philosophy  1,  Psychology  2. 

Second  Year  Philosophy  10,  12  or  14,  a reading  course.  Psychology 
2 if  not  already  taken. 

Third  Year  Philosophy  12  or  14  not  taken  in  the  second  year,  27  or 
29,  an  optional  course  in  Philosophy,  a reading  course. 
Fourth  Year  Philosophy  27  or  29  not  taken  in  the  third  year,  two 
optional  courses  in  Philosophy,  a reading  course. 
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A minor  in  Philosophy  is  ordinarily  Philosophy  1,  10,  27  and  two 
full  courses  chosen  from  the  following:  Philosophy  12,  14,  15,  23,  25,  i 
29,  31,  33,  one  of  which  must  be  either  Philosophy  12,  14  or  15. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Philosophy  1 . Introduction  to  Philosophy. 

A general  introduction  to  philosophy,  in  which  special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  nature  of  proof,  the  criterion  of  truth,  the  determination  of  standards 
of  conduct,  and  the  function  of  philosophy  in  the  modern  world. 

Text-books:  Stebbing,  A Modern  Elementary  Logic  (Methuen);  Melden,  Ethical 
Theories  (Prentice-Hall);  Macmurray,  Interpreting  the  Universe  (Faber). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 Professor  Duncan 

Philosophy  5.  Types  of  Philosophy. 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  main  philosophical  movements  in  the  western 
world,  together  with  an  account  of  the  main  branches  of  philosophical  study,  espe- 
cially logic.  This  course  is  not  open  to  freshmen. 

Text-books:  Beardsley,  Practical  Logic  (Prentice-Hall);  Whiteley,  Introduc- 
tion to  Metaphysics  (Methuen).  ; 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 ^ Professor  Estall  i 

Philosophy  7.  History  of  Philosophy. 

A general  account  of  the  history  of  philosophy  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present 
day.  Attention  will  be  concentrated  on  a few  of  the  more  outstanding  figures. 
First  term:  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  and  its  impact  on  mediaeval  Christen- 
dom. Second  term:  the  development  of  modern  philosophy  and  its  interaction 
with  scientific  thought. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11 

Professor  Duncan  and  Mr  Carter 

Philosophy  10.  Problems  of  Philosophy. 

A study  of  some  of  the  major  problems  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  First  term: 
the  theory  of  knowledge.  Second  term:  the  theory  of  existence. 

Text-book:  Price,  Thinking  and  Experience  (Hutchison).  Recommended  for 
study  but  not  for  purchase:  N.  Kemp  Smith,  Prolegomena  to  an  Idealist  Theory 
of  Knowledge;  A.  E.  Taylor,  Elements  of  Metaphysics;  John  Laird,  A Study  in 
Realism;  A.  J.  Ayer,  Language,  Truth,  and  Logic. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  Mr  Carter 

Philosophy  12.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

A study  of  the  four  main  periods  of  classical  philosophy.  First  term:  the  pre- 
Socratics,  Socrates,  and  Plato.  Second  term:  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  post- 
Aristotelians.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  course  will  be  to  trace  the  growth 
of  the  problems  which  traditionally  constitute  the  field  of  philosophical  study 
and  to  study  the  manner  of  their  transmission  to  the  modern  world. 

Text-books:  Milton  Nahm,  Selections  from  Early  Greek  Philosophy  (Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts) ; Dialogues  of  Plato,  translated  by  Jowett  (Random  House); 
Aristotle  (Basic  Works,  Random  House). 

Not  offered  in  1953-4. 
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Philosophy  14.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

A study  of  modern  philosophy  from  Bacon  to  Kant  with  special  attention  to  thei 
opposition  between  rationalists  and  empiricists. 

Text-book:  T.  V.  Smith  and  Greene,  Descartes  to  Kant.  Recommended  for 
study  but  not  for  purchase:  Mellone,  The  Dawn  of  Modern  Thought;  C.  R.^ 
Morris,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume;  A.  E.  Burtt,  The  Metaphysical  Foundations  of 
Modern  Science;  E.  W.  Strong,  Procedures  and  Metaphysics;  N,  Kemp  Smith, 
Philosophy  of  David  Hume;  W.  H.  Walsh,  Reason  and  Experience;  A.  C.  Ewing, 
A Short  Commentary  on  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,.  Friday  at  1.30  Professor  Estall, 

Philosophy  15.  Recent  Philosophy. 

A study  of  the  main  philosophical  currents  in  the  western  world  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  Among  those  whose  writings  will  be  considered  are:  Hegel, 
Marx,  Kierkegaard,  J,  S.  Mill,  Nietzsche,  Bergson,  James,  Dewey,  Whitehead, 
Russell. 

Text-books:  to  be  announced. 

Not  offered  in  1953-4. 

Philosophy  23.  Political  Philosophy. 

An  examination  of  the  principal  concepts  and  arguments  employed  in  political 
writings,  past  and  present. 

Text-books:  Poster,  Masters  of  Political  Thought.  Vol.  I (Houghton-Mifflin); 
Jones,  Masters  of  Political  Thought,  Vol.  11  (Houghton-Mifflin);  Barker,  Social 
and  Political  Theory  (Oxford). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Estall 

Philosophy  25.  Aesthetics. 

An  examination  of  the  arguments  used  in  aesthetic  criticism. 

Not  offered  in  1953-4. 

Philosophy  27.  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  general  approach  will  be  as  follows:  {a)  Critical  study  of  the  historical 
development  of  moral  and  social  theory;  {b)  Examination  of  ethical  issues  in 
contemporary  life. 

Text-books:  Aristotle,  Nicomachean  Ethics;  Sellars  and  Hospers,  Readings  in 
Ethical  Theory  ( Appleton-Century-Crofts ) . 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  2.30  Professor  Duncan 

Philosophy  29.  Logic. 

A study  of  the  problems  of  demonstrative  and  problematic  inference. 

Text-books:  Cohen  and  Nagel,  Logic  and  Scientific  Method  (Harcourt,  Brace); 
Kneale,  Induction  and  Probability  (Oxford  University  Press). 

Not  offered  in  1953-4. 

Philosophy  31.  Seminar  Course. 

Systematic  study  of  the  works  of  some  one  philosopher  or  school.  A different 
topic  will  be  selected  each  year.  Not  offered  in  1953-4. 

Philosophy  33.  Leibniz  and  Kant. 

A systematic  study  of  the  logical  and  metaphysical  aspects  of  the  thought  of 
Leibniz  and  Kant.  First  term:  Leibniz.  Second  term:  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pur& 
Reason. 
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Text-books:  Leibniz,  Selections  (Scribners);  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
(Macmillan). 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr  Carter  and  Professor  Duncan*  ^ 

Reading  Courses  i 

Philosophy  R1.  Metaphysics.  \ 

Pepper,  World  Hypotheses;  Collingwood,  Essay  in  Metaphysics;  Stout,  Mind  .f 
and  Matter;  Ryle,  Concept  of  Mind.  I , 

Philosophy  R2.  Ethics.  * 

Ross,  Foundations  of  Ethics;  Macbeth,  Experiments  in  Living;  Schlick,  Problems  v 
of  Ethics;  Bergson,  Two  Sources  of  Morality  and  Religion.  * 

Philosophy  R3.  Logic.  \ 

Mill,  System  of  Logic  (Books  III  and  VI);  Bosanquet,  Essentials  of  Logic;  Poin-  ii 
care.  Foundations  of  Science;  Whitehead,  Introduction  to  Mathematics.  I 

Philosophy  R4.  Later  Philosophy  of  Plato.  ^ 

Cornford,  Plato  and  Parmenides;  A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato's  Parmenides  (translation  j 
and  introduction);  Cornford,  Plato’s  Theory  of  Knowledge;  Hackforth,  Plato’s  I 
Examination  of  Pleasure;  Ross,  Plato’s  Theory  of  Ideas. 

Philosophy  R5.  Aesthetics. 

Carritt,  Introduction  to  Aesthetics;  Croce,  Essentials  of(  Aesthetics;  Collingwood,  i 
Principles  of  Art;  Alexander,  Beauty  and  Other  Forms  of  Value;  Pepper,  Prin-  \ 
ciples  of  Art  Appreciation. 

Philosophy  R6.  The  History  of  Science. 

Butterfield,  Origins  of  Modern  Science;  Raven,  Science  and  Religion;  Sher- 
ington,  Man  on  his  Nature;  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World. 
Substitutions  in  reading  courses  may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with 
the  department  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  individual  students. 

The  examination  in  at  least  one  of  the  reading  courses  will  take  the 
form  of  an  essay  of  approximately  8,000  words.  A student  may  opt  to 
write  an  essay  in  each  reading  course. 

Graduate  Courses 

For  information  about  graduate  courses  in  Philosophy,  see  the  Calendar  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

F.  L.  Bartlett,  B.A.,  Professor,  and  Director  of  the 
School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 
J.  F.  Edwards,  M.A.(P.E.),  Associate  Professor 
F.  Tindall,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor 
Marion  Ross,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
A.  L.  Lenard,  B.A.,  B.P.H.E.,  Instructor 
Dorothy  Leggett,  M.Sc.,  Instructor 
R.  A.  Gow,  Instructor  in  Swimming 
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With  the  exception  of  those  excused  by  the  Medical  Officer  because 
of  ill-health,  all  first  year  students  are  required  to  take  two  hours  of  gym- 
nasium work  per  week  during  the  whole  of  the  school  year.  The  work 
varies  throughout  the  year  and  as  much  time  as  possible  is  spent  outdoors, 
in  the  early  fall  and  spring.  This  consists  of  touch  football,  cross-country 
running,  track  and  field,  and  soft-ball.  Every  student  is  given  a swim- 
ming test  and  the  non-swimmers  are  automatically  placed  in  an  instruction 
group. 

Indoor  work  follows  with  cooler  weather  and  consists  of  swimming, 
calisthenics,  marching,  setting-up  exercises,  and  apparatus  work  on  the 
parallel  bars,  the  horse,  the  mats,  and  the  horizontal  bar.  The  winter  term 
brings  basketball,  indoor  softball,  group  games,  and  indoor  track  and  field. 
Each  student  is  encouraged  to  learn  something  about  all  of  these  activities! 
and  a wide  variance  of  exercise  is  achieved. 

Equivalent  credit  is  given  for  attendance  at  regular  organized  swim- 
ming and  life-saving  classes,  and  for  playing  on  university  teams  in  track, 
football,  hockey,  water  polo,  gymnastics,  tennis,  and  boxing  and  wrestling. 
Such  credit  terminates  with  the  regular  scheduled  programme  of  activities 
of  each  respective  club,  when  students  will  rejoin  the  weekly  gymnasium, 
classes  or  engage  in  any  other  of  the  sports  listed  above. 

Classes  for  Arts  Students 

At  the  time  of  registration  each  new  student  must  enroll  in  a class 
of  physical  education.  For  students  in  Arts  these  classes  are  held  in  th© 
main  gymnasium  building  as  follows: 

Men  {a)  Monday  and  Wednesday  3.30-4.30 
ib)  Tuesday  and  Thursday  2.30-3.30 
(c)  Wednesday  and  Friday  2.30-3.30 
id)  Tuesday  and  Thursday  3.30-4.30 
Women  {a)  Monday  and  Wednesday  11.00-12.00 
{b)  Tuesday  and  Thursday  10.00-11.00 
(c)  Wednesday  and  Friday  2.30-3.30 
{d)  Tuesday  and  Saturday  11.00-12.00 

Freshmen  in  Arts  whose  academic  time-table  conflicts  with  the  above  hours, 
will  be  placed  in  other  classes  on  application  to  the  Director  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 


Physics 

B.  W.  Sargent,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C., 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
E.  E.  Watson,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
H.  M.  Cave,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
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H.  W.  Harkness,  B.Sc.,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
D.  T.  Roberts,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
W.  M.  Martin,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
L.  E.  H.  Trainor,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
H.  M.  Love,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  under  the  R.  Samuel 

McLaughlin  Trust  Fund 
A.  J.  Goodjohn,  M.Sc.,  Lecturer 
Helen  M.  Trainor,  M.A.,  Demonstrator 
T.  J.  Rock,  B.A.,  Robert  Waddell  Tutor  in  Physics 


Physics  1 or  Grade  XIII  Physics  is  prerequisite  to  Physics  2,  and  Physics 
2 is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Physics.  Exceptional  students 
may  take  Physics  2 and  11  concurrently  with  the  consent  of  the  Chair- 
iuan  of  Undergraduate  Studies  in  Physics. 

Candidates  offering  Physics  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  concentration 
on  the  General  Course  take  Physics  1 (Mechanics,  properties  of  matter, 
heat,  wave-motion,  sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism),  Physics  2 
(Electricity  and  magnetism  and  light),  Physics  11  (Mechanics) , if  they 
have  not  included  Physics  in  their  Grade  XIII  programme;  Physics  2, 
11,  13b  (Atomic  Physics),  Physics  14a  (Heat  and  Thermodynamics), 
if  they  have  offered  Physics  of  Grade  XIII  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  ad- 
mission. 

The  Honours  Course  in  Physics 

Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  Physics  are  advised! 
to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English,  Mathematics  (3  papers),! 
Physics,  a language,  a fifth  subject  which  should  be  Chemistry  or  Biology. 
Candidates  who  do  not  offer  the  normal  Grade  XIII  programme  but  who' . 
have  full  standing  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  may  arrange  their 
degree  Course  so  as  to  include  the  subjects  that  they  lack. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

(fl)The  Major 

Physics  2 — Electricity  and  Magnetism  and  Light 

1 1 — Mechanics 
10a — Dynamics 

12b — Introduction  to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity 
and  Magnetism 
13b — Atomic  Physics 
14a — Heat  and  Thermodynamics 
16a — Mechanics  of  Rigid  and  Elastic  Bodies 
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17b — Physical  Optics 
20b — Electromagnetic  Theory 
21a— Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases 
R1 — Heat 
I R2 — Sound 

R3 — Evolution  of  Physics 

When  the  minor  is  in  Mathematics,  two  courses  in  Physics  or  Math- 
ematics or  another  science  must  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  work 
prescribed  above,  the  choice  to  be  made  after  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  of  Undergraduate  Studies  in  Physics.  When  the 
minor  is  Chemistry,  the  two  additional  courses  are  Mathematics 
2 {Differential  and  Integral  Calculus)  and  Mathematics  13  {Cal-^ 
cuius  and  Differential  Equations) ; when  in  Biology,  Chemistry  2 
{General  Chemistry)  and  Chemistry  12  {Organic  Chemistry), 
{b)  The  Minor 

Mathematics  2,  10a,  11b,  13,  19;  or 

Chemistry  2,  11,  12,  13;  or 

Biology  10,  16,  21,  26. 

A candidate  who  wishes  to  take  some  other  subject  as  minor  may 
make  apphcation  to  the  Chairman  of  Undergraduate  Studies  in  Physics, 
(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree:  Eng- 
lish 2,  Philosophy  1,  a language.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIII  stand- 
ing in  a language  he  may  take  a free  option  as  the  third  general  course. 

{d)  Two  general  examinations  in  Physics. 

Physics  in  other  Honours  Courses 

For  information  about  the  General  Honours  Course  in  Science  for 
Teachers  and  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Interim  High  School  As- 
sistant’s Certificates,  Type  A,  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  and  in  Science 
at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  see  page  90. 

When  Physics  is  the  minor  associated  with  Mathematics  as  major, 
the  minor  consists  of  Physics  2,  11,  10a  and  12b,  13b  and  14a. 

When  Physics  is  the  minor  associated  with  Chemistry  as  major,  the 
minor  consists  of  Physics  2,  11,  13b  and  14a,  and  Mathematics  13 
{Calculus  and  Differential  Equations). 

When  Physics  is  one  of  the  three  special  subjects  on  the  General 
Honours  Course  the  prescription  of  work  is  as  follows:  Physics  2,  11, 
13b,  14a,  R1,  and  Mathematics  2 {Differential  and  Integral  Calculus). 
If  possible  students  should  select  Mathematics  13  {Calculus  and  Differ- 
ential Equations)  as  a free  option. 
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For  information  about  scholarships  in  Physics,  see  page  57. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


I 


Physics  1.  Mechanics,  Properties  of  Matter,  Heat,  Wave-motion ^ Sound, 
Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 

Many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Physics  are  discussed  and  illustrated  by 
demonstrations  and  by  experiments  in  the  laboratory. 

This  course  is  sufficiently  broad  and  complete  to  provide  a satisfactory  unit 
of  knowledge  for  students  who  wish  to  take  only  a single  course  in  Physics. 
The  course  is  also  sufficiently  detailed  and  quantitative  to  provide  an  adequate 
background  for  students  who  intend  to  take  further  courses  in  Physics. 
Text-book:  O.  M.  Stewart,  Physics,  5th  edn.  (Ginn). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  11 

Laboratory — ^Tuesday,  1.30-3.30  or  Wednesday,  1.30-3.30  Professor  Love 


Ph 


Physics  2.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  and  Light. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (First  Term).  An  elementary  quantitative  treatment 
of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Light  (Second  Term).  Reflection,  refraction,  dis- 
persion, interference,  diffraction  and  polarization  of  light  are  discussed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  physical  optics.  Some  geometrical  optics  is  included. 

Prerequisite — Physics  1 or  Grade  XIII  Physics.  Although  not  prerequisite, 
Mathematics  2 will  be  found  very  useful  in  this  course,  even  if  taken  con- 
currently. Text-books:  F.  W.  Sears  & M.  W.  Zemansky,  University  Physical 
Electricity,  Magnetism  and  Optics  (Addison-Wesley  Press);  J.  K.  Robertson, 
Introduction  to  Physical  Optics  (Van  Nostrand). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 J 

Laboratory- — ^Thursday  1.30-3.30  or- Friday  1.30-3.30 


Professors  Watson  and  Cave 

Physics  11.  Mechanics. 

Mechanics  of  mass  points,  including  motion  in  a circle,  simple  harmonic 
motion,  etc.;  plane  mechanics  of  rigid  bodies;  elementary  elasticity  and  fluid 
flow. 

Prerequisites — Physics  1,  Physics  2,  and  Mathematics  2.  Students  on  an 
Honours  Course  with  Grade  A standing  in  Physics  1 and  Grade  B standing  in 
Mathematics  2 may  take  Physics  2 and  Physics  11  in  the  same  year.  Text- 
book: N.  H.  Frank,  Introduction  to  Mechanics  and  Heat  (McGraw-Hill). 
Lectures — Monday  at  10,  Friday  at  2.30 

Laboratory  and  Problem  Period — Wednesday  1.30-4.30  or  2.30-5.30 

Professor  Cave 

Physics  10a.  Dynamics. 

Discussion  of  selected  topics  such  as  motion  with  dissipative  forces,  including 
free  and  forced  oscillations;  coupled  oscillators;  motion  with  central  forces,  etc. 

Prerequisites — Physics  2 (62  per  cent)  and  Physics  11  (55  per  cent)  Text- 
book: H.  Lamb,  Dynamics  (Cambridge  University  Press). 

Lectures — ^Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10 

Laboratory — ^Tuesday,  1.30-3.30  Professor  Cave 
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Physics  12b.  Introduction  to  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity , and 
Magnetism. 

The  electric  and  magnetic  fields;  simple  applications  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  electromagnetic  theory;  magnetic  media;  alternating  currents,  vectors  methods, 
complex  and  polar  operators. 

Prerequisites — Physics  2 (62  per  cent)  and  Physics  11  (55  per  cent)  Text- 
book: N.  H.  Frank,  Introduction  to  Eleptricity  and  Optics,  2nd  edn.  (McGraw- 
Hill). 

Lectures— Thursday,  Saturday  at  10 

Laboratory — ^Tuesday,  1.30-3.30  Professor  Watson 

Physics  13b.  Atomic  Physics. 

Modern  developments  in  such  branches  of  Physics  as  conduction  of  electricity 
through  gases,  atomic  spectra.  X-rays,  radioactivity  and  nuclear  physics. 

Prerequisites — Physics  2 (62  per  cent)  and  Mathematics  2.  Text-book:  F. 
W.  Van  Name,  Jr.,  Modern  Physics  (Prentice-Hall). 

Lectures— Monddiy , Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Sargent 

Laboratory — ^Thursday,  1.30-3.30  or  3.30-5.30  Professor  Cave 

Physics  14a.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  thermodynamics,  starting  with  a discussion  of 
the  basis  of  thermometry.  The  equations  of  thermodynamics  are  developed  and 
applied  to  examples  in  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry  and  engineering. 

Prerequisites — Physics  2 (62  per  cent)  and  Mathematics  2.  Text-book:  M. 
Prerequisites — Physics  2 (62  per  cent.)  and  Mathematics  2.  Text-book:  M. 
W.  Zemansky,  Heat  and  Thermodynamics,  3rd  edn.  (McGraw-Hill). 

Lectures — ^Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11 

Laboratory — ^Thursday,  1.30-3.30  or  3.30-5.30  Professor  Roberts 

Physics  16a.  Mechanics  of  Rigid  and  Elastic  Bodies. 

Mechanics  of  systems  of  particles;  Lagrangian  and  Hamiltonian  formulations  of 
mechanics;  kinetics  and  dynamics  of  rigid  body  motion,  tops  and  gyroscopes. 
Mechanics  of  deformable  bodies  with  application  to  seismic  waves.  The  methods 
of  matrix  representations  of  linear  transformations  on  a vector  space  are  de- 
veloped and  used  in  this  course. 

Prerequisite — Physics  10a  (55  per  cent).  Text-book:  H.  Goldstein,  Classical 
Mechanics  (Addison-Wesley  Press). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Trainor 

Physics  17b.  Physical  Optics. 

The  theory  and  phenomena  of  physical  optics,  including  wave-motion,  diffraction, 
interference  spectroscopes,  polarization,  double  refraction,  and  spectral  series. 
Prerequisite — 55  per  cent  in  each  of  Physics  10a,  12b,  and  13b. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday  at  11,  Monday  at  4.30 

Laboratory — ^Tuesday  1.30-3.30*  Professor  Harkness 

* Students  registered  for  both  Physics  17b  and  22  will  do  this  laboratory  work 
as  a part  of  Physics  22  on  Thursday  afternoons. 
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Physics  20b.  Electromagnetic  Theory. 

The  fundamental  field  equations  and  properties  are  discussed,  then  Maxwell’s 
equations  are  derived  and  applied  to  the  reflection,  refraction  and  dispersion 
of  waves.  Vector  analysis  and  rationalized  m.k.s.  units  are  used. 

Prerequisites:  55  per  cent  in  each  of  Physics  10a,  12b,  and  13b.  Textbook: 
J.  C.  Slater  & N.  H.  Frank,  Electromagnetism  (McGraw-Hill). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Martin 

Physics  21a.  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. 

Maxwellian  distribution  of  velocities,  free  path  phenomena  (viscosity,  thermal 
conductivity,  diffusion).  Brownian  movement,  the  quantum  theory  with  applica- 
tions to  the  emission  and  absorption  of  radiation  and  to  the  specific  heats  of 
gases  and  solids,  and  classical  and  quantum  statistics. 

Prerequisites^ — 55  per  cent  in  each  of  Physics  10a,  12b,  13b,  and  14a.  Text- 
book: F.  W.  Sears,  An  Introduction  to  Thermodynamics,  the  Kinetic  Theory 
of  Gases,  and  Statistical  Mechanics,  2nd  edn.  (Addison-Wesley  Press). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Friday  at  10,  Thursday  at  11  Professor  Sargent 

Physics  22.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course. 

Mechanics,  electricity  and  magnetism,  optics.  X-rays,  radioactivity  and  nuclear 
physics.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  a whole  lecture  course  and  may  be  one  of  the 
two  supporting  courses  when  Physics  is  chosen  as  major.  (See  (n),  pages  162-3) 
Laboratory — ^Thursday,  1.30-4.30,  and  Friday,  1.30-4.30 

Professors  Sargent,  Harkness  and  Martin 

Reading  Courses 

Physics  R1.  Heat. 

A.  G.  Worthing  & D.  Halliday,  Heat  (Wiley). 

Physics  R2.  Sound. 

M.  Y.  Colby,  Sound  Waves  and  Acoustics  (Holt). 

Physics  R3.  Evolution  of  Physics. 

C.  T.  Chase,  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Physics  (Van  Nostrand);  A.  Einstein  & 
L.  Infeld,  The  Evolution  of  Physics  (Simon  & Schuster);  H.  Dingle,  A Century 
of  Science  (Hutchinson),  Chapters  I-X  inclusive. 

The  principal  Physics  journals  and  books  relating  to  the  lectures  and 
the  laboratory  work  are  kept  in  the  hbrary  of  the  Physics  Department  and 
in  the  University  Library,  where  they  may  be  freely  consulted  by  the 
students.  Certain  of  these  may  be  borrowed  for  limited  periods  by  making 
application  to  the  librarian  in  charge. 

Graduate  Courses 

For  information  about  graduate  courses  in  Physics,  see  the  Calendar 
of  Graduate  Studies. 
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, Physiology 

G.  H.  Ettinger,  B.A.,  M.D.,C.M.,  F.R.S.C.,  Professor 

Margaret  E.  M.  Sawyer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
J.  D.  Hatcher,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  {Markle  Scholar) 
R.  E.  Semple,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 


Students  in  the  Honours  Course  in  Biochemistry,  the  Honours  Course 
in  Biology  for  Zoologists,  the  Course  in  Physical  and  Health  Education, 
and  the  Course  for  Nurses  quahfying  for  a Diploma  in  Teaching  and 
Supervision  are  required  to  take  Physiology  10.  Students  taking  Biology 
as  one  of  the  subjects  of  concentration  on  the  General  Course  may  includo 
Physiology  10  in  the  Biology  prescription. 

A student  in  an  Honours  Course  who,  having  the  necessary  prere- 
quisites, wishes  to  take  Physiology  20  or  Physiology  30  should  consult 
the  head  of  the  department. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Physiology  10.  Human  Physiology. 

This  course  in  human  physiology  covers,  in  a general  way,  circulation,  respira- 
tion, metabolism,  digestion,  excretion,  endocrine  secretion,  and  the  central  nervous 
system.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  structure  of  organs  and  systems,  and  to 
biochemical  processes  as  well  as  physiological  function.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  mechanisms  involved  in  each  case,  and  on  their  integration  in  the 
organism  as  a whole.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  carries  out  exercises  on  sur- 
viving tissues  and  on  mammals,  which  illustrate  the  principles  discussed  in  the 
lectures.  These  exercises  are  supplemented  by  demonstrations  and  films. 

Text-books:  Zoethout  & Tuttle,  Text-book  of  Physiology;  Best  & Taylor,  The 
Living  Body. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  11 

Laboratory — Thursday  or  Friday,  1.30-4.30  Professor  Sawyer 

Physiology  20.  Medical  Physiology. 

This  course  is  taken  with  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  lasts  for 
thirty  weeks.  Topics  covered  include:  the  dynamics  of  muscle  and  nerve,  the 
nervous  system,  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  excretion,  and  endocrine 
function.  The  subject  is  treated  systematically  and  the  lecture  course  is  sup- 
plemented by  demonstrations  and  by  work  in  the  laboratory.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  applications  of  Physiology  to  clinical  study.  Demonstrations  in 
Clinical  Physiology  are  presented  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Prerequisites— Biology  16,  Biology  20.  The  student  must  have  taken,  or  be 
taking  concurrently.  Biochemistry  18.  Text-books:  Evans,  Human  Physiology; 
Bell,  Davidson  & Scarborough,  Text-book  of  Physiology  and  Biochemistry; 

Best  & Taylor,  Physiological  Basis  of  Medical  Practice. 
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Lectures — Monday  at  10,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  9,  Friday  at  10  I 

Laboratory — Monday  or  Tuesday,  1.30-5.30  Dean  Ettinger  Bj 

Physiology  30.  Advanced  Physiology.  I 

An  advanced  course  for  Honours  and  Graduate  students  in  which  a few  topics  I 
are  studied  intensively.  I 

Prerequisite — Physiology  10  or  20.  11 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professors  Hatcher  and  Semple 

Graduate  Work 

For  information  about  graduate  work  in  Physiology,  see  the  Calendar 
of  Graduate  Studies.  ' 

Political  and  Economic  Science 

F.  A.  Knox,  B.A.,  F.R.S.C.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  and  Economic  Science 
R.  G.  H.  Smails,  B.Sc.(Econ.),  F.C.A.,  Professor  of  Commerce  and 
Director  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  / 

C.  A.  Curtis,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  The  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 

Professor  of  Political  and  Economic  Science 

J.  A.  CoRRY,  LL.B.,  B.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C., 

The  Hardy  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Vice-Principal 
J.  L.  Cameron,  M.Com., 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
J.  L.  McDougall,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Commerce 

K.  G.  Crawford,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  ; 

and  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Local  Government 

L.  G.  Macpherson,  B.A.,  C.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 
C.  H.  Curtis,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations 

M.  C.  Urquhart,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
J.  E.  Hodgetts,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
J.  E.  Smyth,  M.Com.,  C.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 
R.  J.  Hand,  B.Com.,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce 

D.  W.  Slater,  M.A.,  B.Com.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

J.  Meisel,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science  | 

For  information  about  scholarships  in  Political  and  Economic  Science, 
see  pages  53,  54,  55  and  56. 

Students  taking  only  one  course  in  this  department  may  choose  Econ- 
omics 4 or  Politics  2. 

The  General  Course 

The  Department  of  Political  and  Economic  Science  may  be  regarded 
as  a double  department  for  purposes  of  the  General  Course  and  students  , 
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j may  select  either  one  or  both  of  Economics  and  Politics  as  special  subjects. 
Groups  may  be  made  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Economics  4 {Introduction  to  Economics),  Economics  10  {Prin- 
ciples of  Economics),  Economics  12  {Money,  Banking,  and  Inter- 
national Trade). 

{b)  Politics  2 {Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics),  Politics 
30  {Elements  of  Political  Science),  and  one  of  Politics  31  {Cana- 
dian Government  and  Constitutional  Law),  Politics  39  {Municipal 
Government),  Sociology  1 {Introduction  to  Sociology). 

(c)  Economics  4,  Politics  2,  and  one  of  Economics  10,  12,  Econ- 
omics 13  {Introduction  to  Accounting  and  Finance),  Politics  30, 
31,  Politics  36  {Politics  of  Democracy) , Politics  39,  Sociology  1. 
For  entrance  to  courses  numbered  10  or  higher,  in  either  Economics  or 
Politics,  the  student  must  qualify  by  obtaining  Grade  B in  the  prerequisite 
course. 

The  Honours  Course 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Honours  Course  must  have 
at  least  Grade  B standing  in  Economics  4 (for  Economics)  or  Politics 
2 (for  Politics)  or  the  permission  of  the  department. 

For  purposes  of  the  Honours  Course,  the  Department  of  Political  and 
Economic  Science  may  be  regarded  as  a double  department;  a student 
may  take  a major  in  Economics  and  a minor  in  Politics,  or  a major  in, 
Politics  and  a minor  in  Economics. 

Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  Economics  or 
Politics  are  advised  to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English, 
History,  Latin  or  Mathematics  (3  papers),  a science,  a language.  Can- 
didates who  do  not  offer  the  normal  Grade  XIII  programme  but  who 
I have  full  standing  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  may  arrange  their 
degree  Course  so  as  to  include  the  subjects  that  they  lack. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

{a)  The  Major 

Economics 

First  Year  Economics  4 — Introduction  to  Economics 
Second  Year  Economics  10 — Principles  of  Economics 

12 —  Money,  Banking,  and  International 

Trade 

13 —  Introduction  to  Accounting  and  Finance 
Third  Year  Economics  11 — Introduction  to  Statistics 

15 — Modern  Economic  Theory 
20 — Monetary  Theory  and  Policy 
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Fourth  Year  Economics  21 — Applied  Economics 

24 —  International  Economics 

25 —  Economic  History  of  Canada  and  the 

United  States 

Economics  R1 — Economic  History  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States 

R2 — Contemporary  Economic  Interpretations  i( 
R3 — Thesis 

In  special  cases  this  prescription  may  be  varied  with  the  permission  of  the  ii 
department.  ( 

Politics 

With  History,  Philosophy,  or  Mathematics  as  minor 

Politics  2 — Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics 
Economics  4 — Introduction  to  Economics 
10 — Principles  of  Economics 
Politics  30 — Elements  of  Political  Science 

31—  Canadian  Government  and  Constitutional  Law  . 

32 —  Modern  Political  Thought 

36 —  Politics  of  Democracy 

37 —  Public  Administration 

R1 — Government  of  Great  Britain 
R2 — The  British  Commonwealth 
R3 — Thesis 

One  of  Politics  35 — International  Politics  i 

39 — Municipal  Government  I 

A major  in  Politics  (with  Economics  as  a minor)  carries  the  same  re-  \ 
quirements  except  that  an  additional  class  in  Politics  and  an  additional  i 
class  in  History  or  Philosophy  are  to  be  substituted  for  the  two  classes  ^ 
in  Economics. 

(b)  The  Minor 

Philosophy  1,  10,  27,  and  two  advanced  courses  (see  page  158);  or 
History  3 or  5 or  6,  12,  13  or  19,  and  one  other  course  numbered 
over  10,  or  Sociology  1;  or 

Mathematics  2,  10a,  11b,  13,  and  one  of  19,  20;  or  I 

Economics  4,  10,  12,  and  two  further  courses  (Mathematics  3a  \ 
may  be  offered  as  a half-course  in  Economics);  or  ‘ 

Politics  2,  30,  31,  and  any  two  of  32,  35,  36,  37,  39. 

(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree:  : 

With  Economics  as  major  and  Politics  as  minor  or  Politics  as  major  i 

and  Economics  as  minor:  English  2. 
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With  Economics  as  major  and  Philosophy,  Mathematics  or  History 
as  minor:  English  2 and  Politics  2. 

With  Politics  as  major  and  Philosophy,  Mathematics  or  History  as 
minor:  English  2,  a language  or  a science.  If  the  candidate  has 
Grade  XIII  standing  in  both  a language  and  a science  he  may  use 
the  second  general  course  as  a free  option. 

{d)  Two  general  examinations  in  the  major  subject. 

It  is  desirable,  though  not  required,  that  a student  taking  a major 
in  Economics  should  include  Mathematics  2 {Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus)  in  his  programme. 


Public  Administration 

(a)  Politics  2 — Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics 

30 —  Elements  of  Political  Science 

31 —  Canadian  Government  and  Constitutional  Law 
37 — Public  Administration 

39 — Municipal  Government 
R1 — The  Government  of  Great  Britain 
R2 — The  British  Commonwealth 
R3 — Thesis 

Economics  4 — Introduction  to  Economics 
10 — Principles  of  Economics 
12 — Money,  Banking,  and  International  Trade 
Two  other  courses  in  Economics  (Mathematics  3a  may  be  offered 
as  a half-course  in  Economics) 

One  further  course  in  Politics  or  Economics  numbered  over  10 
Three  of  Philosophy  1 — Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Psychology  2 — An  Elementary  Survey  of  Mental  Life 
History  3 — The  North  American  Area 
Sociology  1 — Introduction  to  Sociology 

(b)  Compulsory  general  course:  English  2. 

(c)  Two  general  examinations  in  Politics. 

Students  taking  Economics  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  the  General 
Honours  Course  must  take  Economics  4, 10,  12,  two  other  courses  in  Econ- 
omics (Mathematics  3a  may  be  offered  as  a half-course  in  Economics), 
Economics  25,  and  Economics  R1. 

Students  taking  Politics  as  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  the  General 
Honours  Course  must  take  Politics  2,  30,  31,  32,  one  of  Politics  35, 
36,  37,  and  39,  and  Politics  R1. 

A minor  in  Economics  normally  consists  of  Economics  4,  10,  12, 
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and  two  other  courses  in  Economics  (Mathematics  3a  may  be  offered 
as  a half-course  in  Economics);  a minor  in  Politics  consists  of  Politics 
2,  30,  31,  and  any  two  of  Politics  32,  36,  37,  and  39;  but  students  pre- 
paring for  admission  to  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Interim  High 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  History  at  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education  make  up  the  minor  as  follows:  Economics  4,  Politics  2, 
Economics  10,  and  two  further  courses  in  Economics  or  Politics. 

INSTITUTE  OF  LOCAL  GO\^RNMENT 

The  Institute  of  Local  Government  is  a branch  of  the  Department  of 
Political  and  Economic  Science.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  sustained  study  and 
analysis  to  the  problems  of  local  government  including  the  relations  between 
the  municipalities  and  the  Provincial  and  Dominion  governments.  The 
results  of  research  undertaken  by  it  are  made  available  in  bulletins  as  occa- 
sion warrants. 

The  Institute  also  publishes  from  time  to  time  bulletins  containing 
data  of  interest  to  municipal  governments  and  generally  acts  as  a clearing 
house  for  information  about  the  financial  and  administrative  practices 
of  municipal  goverments.  Instruction  in  local  government  is  offered  and 
students  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  posts  with  municipalities  will 
find  association  with  the  Institute  a useful  preparation. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Economics 

Economics  4.  Introduction  to  Economics. 

A study  of  the  economic  factors  affecting  the  distribution  of  population  and 
standards  of  living  in  such  mainly  agricultural  economies  as  those  of  the  Orient, 
of  Europe  before  1800  and  of  colonial  North  America;  of  the  “industrial  revo- 
lution” in  Europe  and  the  process  of  industrialization  in  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Japan  and  “under-developed”  countries  of  today;  and  of  the  effects  of  industry 
on  agriculture  and  on  standards  of  living. 

Text-books:  Jones  & Darkenwald,  Economic  Geography  (Macmillan,  1941); 
Heaton,  Economic  History  of  Europe  (Harper,  1948). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 Professor  Knox 

Economics  10.  Principles  of  Economics. 

A general  course  in  economic  analysis  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  develop 
a working  knowledge  of  economic  principles  and  their  application.  The  course 
should  ordinarily  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  Economics  12. 

Prerequisite — Grade  B in  Economics  4 or  in  special  cases  the  permission  of 
the  department.  Text-books  to  be  assigned. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  2.30 

Professors  C.  A.  Curtis  and  Urquhart 
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Economics  11.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

A general  course  in  the  descriptive  and  analytical  uses  of  statistics  in  the  fields 
of  economics  and  commerce. 

Prerequisite — Mathematics  3a.  Text-book:  Croxton  & Cowden,  Applied  Gen- 
eral Statistics  (Prentice-Hall,  1939).  Supplementary  readings  will  also  be  assigned. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  Professor  McDougall 

Economics  12.  Money,  Banking,  and  International  Trade. 

Prerequisite — Grade  B in  Economics  4 or  in  special  cases  the  permission  of  the 
department.  Assigned  readings. 

Lectures — ^Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  11  Professor  Slater 

Economics  13.  Introduction  to  Accounting  and  Finance. 

An  introductory  study  of  accounting  method  with  a related  examination  of  some 
of  the  chief  problems  of  corporation  finance.  For  honours  students  whose  majoi^ 
subject  is  Economics,  this  course  has  a weight  of  two  and  one-half  hours  per 
week. 

Readings  to  be  assigned. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Smails 

Economics  15.  Modern  Economic  Theory. 

A brief  study  of  the  development  of  modern  schools  of  economic  thought  fol- 
lowed by  discussion  of  the  theory  of  equilibrium. 

Prerequisite — Economics  10.  Text-books:  Gray,  The  Development  of  Econ- 
omic Doctrine  (Longmans);  Cassel,  Theory  of  Social  Economy  (Harcourt, 
Brace);  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics  (Macmillan);  Stigler,  The  Theory  of 
Price  (Macmillan).  References:  Joan  Robinson,  Theory  of  Imperfect  Competi- 
tion (Macmillan);  Chamberlin,  Theory  of  Monopolistic  Competition  (Harvard 
University  Press). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  1.30  Professor  Urquhart 

Economics  20.  Monetary  and  Business  Cycle  Theory  and  Policy. 

A seminar  course  in  monetary  and  business  cycle  theory  and  policy. 

Prerequisite — Economics  12.  References:  Haberler,  Prosperity  and  Depression 
(League  of  Nations,  1941);  Keynes,  General  Theory  of  Employment,  Interest,  and 
Money  (Macmillan,  1936);  League  of  Nations,  Economic  Stability  in  the  Post- 
war World  (1945);  Hansen,  Business  Cycles  and  National  Income  (Norton, 
1951);  Gordon,  Business  Fluctuations  (Harper,  1952). 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  2.30  Professor  Knox 

Economics  21.  Applied  Economics. 

A study  of  the  application  of  economic  theory  to  the  problems  of  the  distribution 
of  national  wealth  and  income  as  affected  by  monopoly,  public  finance,  and  other 
public  policies. 

Prerequisite — Economics  15.  Text-book:  Pigou,  Economics  of  Welfare  (Mac- 
millan). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  Professor  C.  A.  Curtis 
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Economics  23.  Industrial  Relations. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  main  economic  and  social  forces  which  affect 
employer-employee  relationships. 

Prerequisite — Economics  10.  Text-book:  Lloyd  G.  Reynolds,  Labor  Econ-  \ 
omics  and  Labor  Relations  (Prentice-Hall).  Assigned  readings.  ! ^ 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  3.30  Professor  C.  H.  Curtis  ' 

Economics  24.  International  Economics. 

A seminar  course.  Prerequisite — Economics  20.  Assigned  readings. 

Lecnires — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  2.30  Professor  Slater  . 

Economics  25.  Economic  History. 

A study  of  recent  economic  history  with  special  reference  to  North  America.  \ 
A course  one  hour  per  week  open  only  to  honours  students  taking  a major  in  i! 
Economics.  ; 

Assigned  readings.  . 

Lecture — Thursday  at  1.30  Principal  Mackintosh  3 

Economics  26a.  Social  Control  of  Business.  : 

A study  of  the  process  and  structure  by  which  economic  activity  is  controlled  j 
on  behalf  of  modern  society. 

Text-book — J.  M.  Clark,  Social  Control  of  Business  (McGraw-Hill,  N.Y.). 
Lectures — ^Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  11  Professor  Hand 

Economics  28b.  Economics  of  Transportation. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  course  will  be  in  the  economics  of  railway  transporta- 
tion in  Canada. 

Text-books:  R.  A.  C.  Henry  et  al.,  Railway  Freight  Rates  in  Canada  (Ottawa,  1 
King’s  Printer,  1939);  W.  T.  Jackman,  Economic  Principles  of  Transportation 
(Toronto,  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1935);  D.  P.  Locklin,  Economics  of 
Transportation  (Chicago,  Business  Publications  Inc.,  1935).  Assigned  readings. 
Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 Professor  McDougall 

Economics  R1.  Economic  History  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Economics  R2.  Contemporary  Economic  Interpretations. 

Economics  R3.  Thesis. 

Students  registered  in  any  of  these  reading  courses  should  obtain  the  syllabus 
of  readings  and  instructions  from  the  department.  Thesis  topics  are  to  be  selected 
in  consultation  with  members  of  the  department. 

For  graduate  courses  see  the  Calendar  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Politics 

Politics  2.  Introduction  to  Government  and  Politics. 

A comparative  survey  of  the  structure  of  present  day  democratic  governments 
and  the  effect  on  them  of  the  expansion  of  governmental  functions  in  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Text-book:  Corry,  Democratic  Government  and  Politics,  rev.  edn.,  1951  (Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Press). 
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Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  Professor  Corrv 

Politics  30.  Elements  of  Political  Science. 

An  analysis  of  the  principal  concepts  of  political  science. 

Prerequisite — Politics  2.  Text-book:  Maciver,  The  Web  of  Government 
(Macmillan).  Assigned  readings. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10  Professor  Hodgetts 

Politics  31.  Canadian  Government  and  Constitutional  Law. 

A critical  study  of  the  governmental  institutions  of  Canada  and  in  particular  of 
the  British  North  America  Act  and  the  federal  system. 

Prerequisite — Politics  30.  Text-books:  Dawson,  The  Government  of  Canada 
(University  of  Toronto  Press);  selected  cases  from  Cameron,  The  Canadian  Con^ 
stitution  and  the  Judicial  Committee;  selected  readings  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Dominion-Provincial  Relations  and  from  Appendices  thereto. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 Professor  Corry 

Politics  32.  Modern  Political  Thought. 

A survey  of  political  thought  since  Machiavelli. 

Prerequisite — Politics  30.  Text-book:  Sabine,  A 
(Henry  Holt).  Assigned  readings. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 

Politics  35.  International  Politics. 

An  analytical  study  of  the  components  of  national  power,  methods  in  the  pursuit 
of  national  interests,  and  of  international  order. 

Prerequisite— Politics  30.  Required  readings:  Strausz-Hupe  & Possony,  In- 
ternational Relations  (McGraw-Hill);  Morgenthau,  Politics  among  Nations 
(Knopf).  Other  materials  to  be  assigned. 

Lectures — Monday  2.30-4.00,  Thursday  10-11,30  Professor  Meisel 

Politics  36.  Politics  of  Democracy. 

A survey  of  democratic  processes  with  reference  to  the  role  of  political  parties 
and  of  group  activity  generally. 

Prerequisite — Politics  30.  Text-book:  Herring,  The  Politics  of  Democracy 
(Rinehart).  Assigned  readings. 

Lectures — Wednesday,  Friday  2.30-4.00  Professor  Hodgetts 

Politics  37.  Public  Administration. 

A comparative  analysis  of  the  structure,  management  and  general  control  of  the 
public  services  in  Great  Britain,  United  States  and  Canada. 

Prerequisite — Politics  30.  Text-book:  F.  M.  Marx,  Elements  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration (Prentice-Hall).  Assigned  readings. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Hodgetts 

Politics  39.  Municipal  Government. 

A survey  of  functions  and  administration  of  municipal  government  and  its  place 
in  the  structure  of  Canadian  government. 


History  of  Political  Theory 
Professor  Corry 
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Prerequisite — Politics  30,  except  where  special  permission  is  secured  from  the 
instructor.  Prescribed  text:  K.  G.  Crawford,  Local  Government  in  Canada 
(mimeographed).  Assigned  readings. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  Professor  Crawpord 

Reading  Courses 

Politics  R1.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

Bagehot,  The  English  Constitution  (Oxford);  F.  A.  Ogg,  English  Government 
and  Politics  (Macmillan);  H.  J.  Laski,  Parliamentary  Government  in  England 
(Allen);  Jennings,  Cabinet  Government  (Cambridge);  Jennings,  Parliament 
(Cambridge);  K.  B.  Smellie,  One  Hundred  Years  of  British  Government  (Duck- 
worth) L.  S.  Amery,  Thoughts  on  the  Constitution  (Oxford);  Wallace,  Readings 
in  British  Government  (University  of  Toronto  Press). 

Politics  R2.  The  British  Commonwealth. 

Dawson,  Development  of  Dominion  Status  (Oxford);  Wheare,  The  Statute  of 
Westminster  and  Dominion  Status  (Oxford);  Mansergh,  The  Commonwealth 
and  the  Nations  (Oxford);  Jennings,  The  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
(Hutchinson);  Hodson,  Twentieth  Century  Empire  (Faber);  Coatman,  The 
British  Family  of  Nations  (Harrap). 

Politics  R3.  Thesis. 

Subject  to  be  selected  after  consultation  with  members  of  the  department. 

For  Graduate  Courses  see  the  Calendar  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Sociology 

Sociology  1.  Introduction  to  Sociology. 

An  analysis  of  the  principal  concepts  of  sociology. 

Prerequisite — Economics  4,  Politics  2,  or  Psychology  2.  Text-books:  Ruth 
Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture;  Everett  C.  Hughes,  French  Canada  in  Transition. 
Assigned  readings. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Meisel 

Commerce  and  Administration 

(See  also  Calendar  of  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration) 
Commerce  50.  Industrial  Organization  and  Management. 

A study  of  the  art  of  organizing  and  managing  a modern  industrial  enterprise. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  emphasis  will  be  on  problems  of  personnel 
administration  in  a manufacturing  concern. 

Text-book:  Bethel,  Atwater,  Smith  & Stackman,  Industrial  Organization  and 
Management  ( McGraw-Hill ) . 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  2.30  Professor  Cameron 

Commerce  52.  Introduction  to  Marketing. 

An  introductory  study  of  marketing  problems. 

Text-book:  McNair  & Hansen,  Problems  in  Marketing. 

Lectures — ^Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10  Professor  Hand 
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Commerce  53.  Marketing. 

A study  of  the  marketing  problems  and  policies  of  individual  business  firms. 
Text-book  to  be  announced. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10  Professor  Hand 

Commerce  54.  Business  Finance. 

A study  of  the  financial  problems  of  the  business  enterprise. 

Text-book:  Howard  & Upton,  Introduction  to  Business  Finance. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 Professor  Macpherson 

Commerce  55.  Investment  Markets. 

An  historical  and  statistical  study  of  the  markets  for  securities. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  Professor  McDougall 

Commerce  59.  Business  Investigation  and  Research. 

An  introduction  to  research  methods.  The  student  is  required  to  select  a topio 
and,  under  direction,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  it. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  Professor  McDougall 

Commerce  60.  Commercial  Law. 

A study  of  the  elements  of  commercial  law,  including  the  general  principles  of 
the  law  of  contract  and  agency  and  the  law  relating  to  sale  of  goods,  negotiable 
instruments,  partnerships  and  companies. 

General  reading:  Anson,  Principles  of  the  English  Law  of  Contract,  19th 
edn.,  1945  (Oxford);  Falconbridge  & Smith,  Manual  of  Canadian  Business  Law 
(Pitman).  Special  topics:  Caporn,  Cases  on  Contract  (Stevens  and  Sons);  Fal- 
conbridge, Law  of  Negotiable  Instruments  in  Canada  (Ryerson);  Jenks,  Book 
of  English  Law  (John  Murray);  The  [Dominion]  Companies  Act,  1934,  and 
other  statutes. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 Professor  Smytk 

Commerce  63.  Elements  of  Accounting. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  accounting.  This  course 
is  for  students  who  are  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce. 
Arts  candidates  who  are  interested  in  accounting  may  register  in  Economics  13. 

Text-books:  Smails,  Accounting  Principles  and  Practice  (Ryerson);  Smyth, 
An  Introduction  to  Accounting  Method  (Published  by  the  author). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  (Section  A);  at  2.30  (Section  B) 

Professors  Macpherson  and  Smyth 
Commerce  64.  Intermediate  Accounting. 

A course  in  which  the  studies  of  Commerce  63  are  carried  to  a more  advanced 
stage  and  some  further  problems  are  considered. 

Reading:  Smails,  Accounting  Principles  and  Practice,  3rd  edn.  (Ryerson); 
Paton,  Advanced  Accounting  (Macmillan);  Finney  & Miller,  Principles  of  Ac- 
counting, Intermediate,  4th  edn.  (Prentice-Hall);  Hatfield,  Accounting  (Apple- 
ton). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10 

Professors  Smails  and  Macpherson 
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Commerce  66a.  Cost  Accounting. 

This  course  presents  the  principles  and  methods  of  cost  accounting. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 Professor  Smails 

Commerce  67b.  Auditing  and  Internal  Check. 

A study  of  systems  of  internal  check,  the  functions  of  internal  and  external 
auditors,  and  audit  procedure  generally. 

Text-books:  Smails,  Auditing,  3rd  edn.  (Pitman);  Crediting  Standards  and 
Audits  by  Certified  Public  Accountants  (American  Institute  of  Accountants). 
Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 Professor  Smails 

Commerce  68.  Contemporary  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice. 

A study  of  modern  accounting  thought  and  procedures  in  the  light  of  their 
historical  development. 

Students  in  this  course  are  required  to  subscribe  to  The  Accounting  Review. 
Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 Professor  Smyth 


Department  of  Psychology 

J.  M.  Blackburn,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
C.  H.  McCuaig,  M.D.,C.M.,  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
A.  H.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor 
Isabel  M.  Laird,  M.A.,  B.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor 
Elspeth  H.  Baugh,  A.M.,  Instructor 
Barbara  Peters,  B.A.,  Research  Assistant  (1952-3) 


Psychology  2 is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Psychology. 

Students  choosing  Psychology  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  concentra- 
tion on  the  General  Course  take  Psychology  2 {An  Elementary  Survey 
of  Mental  Life),  and  two  of  Psychology  3 {Educational  Psychology), 
Psychology  4 {Fields  of  Psychology) , Psychology  6 {Social  Psycholo^ 
gy)  and  Psychology  8 {Child  Psychology).  Those  wishing  to  make 
a group  of  five  for  the  General  Course  may  take  Psychology  2,  4 and  three 
courses  selected  from  Psychology  3,  6,  8 and  Sociology  1. 

For  information  about  scholarships  in  Psychology,  see  page  53. 

The  Honours  Course  in  Psychology 
Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  Psychology  must  take 
Grade  XIII  Mathematics  (3  papers)  or  Mathematics  1.  They  are  ad- 
vised to  offer  other  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English,  a language, 
a science  (Biology  is  recommended),  and  a fifth  subject,  which  may  be  a 
a second  language,  a second  science  (Physics  is  recommended),  or  His- 
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tory.  Students  who  do  not  offer  the  normal  Grade  XIII  programme  but 
! who  have  full  standing  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  may  arrange 
their  degree  Course  so  as  to  include  the  subjects  that  they  lack. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Major 

First  year  - 

Philosophy  1 — Introduction  to  Philosophy 
Psychology  2 — An  Elementary  Survey  of  Mental  Life 
Second  year 

Mathematics  3a  and  3b — Statistics 
Psychology  15 — Experimental  Psychology 
Third  year 

Psychology  26 — Theory  and  Practice  of  Mental  Tests 
Third  or  Fourth  year 

Psychology  31 — Systematic  Psychology 
Fourth  year 

Psychology  30 — Experimental  Problems 
two  of  Psychology  23 — Social  Psychology  (offered  in  alternate 

years) 

24 — Dynamics  of  Personality 
35 — Abnormal  and  Clinical  Psychology 
and  Psychology  R1 — Applied  Psychology 
R2 — Dynamic  Psychology 
R3 — Social  Psychology 

(b)  The  Minor 

Biology  16,  45,  Physiology  10,  and  one  further  course  in  Biology; 
or  Economics  4,  10,  12,  and  two  further  courses  in  Economics;  or 
Politics  2,  30,  31,  and  two  courses  in  Politics  selected  from  32, 
36,  37,  39;  or 

Mathematics  2,  10a,  11b,  13  and  one  of  Mathematics  19,  20. 

(c)  Compulsory  general  course  to  complete  the  work  for  the  degree: 
English  2. 

(d)  Two  general  examinations  in  Psychology. 

A minor  in  Psychology  is  ordinarily  Psychoiogy  2,  Mathematics' 
3a  and  3b,  Psychology  15,  31,  and  one  other  lecture  course. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

Psychology  2.  An  Elementary  Survey  of  Mental  Life. 

Text-book:  R.  Stagner  & T.  F.  Karwoski,  Psychology  (McGraw-Hill,  1952). 
Suplementary  readings:  H.  E.  Garrett,  Great  Experiments  in  Psychology  (Ap- 
pleton-Century,  3rd.  edn.,  1951);  W.  Dennis,  Readings  in  General  Psychology 
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(Prentice-Hall,  1949);  L.  W.  Crafts,  T.  C.  Robinson,  E.  E.  Schneirla,  & R.  W.  I 
Gilbert,  Recent  Experiments  in  Psychology  (McGraw-Hill,  rev.  edn.,  1950);  S. 
L.  Hartley,  H.  G.  Birch,  & R.  E.  Hartley,  Outside  Readings  in  Psychology 
(Crowell,  1950);  W.  L.  Valentine  & D.  D.  Wickens,  Experimental  Foundations 
of  General  Psychology  (Rinehart,  rev.  edn.,  1949). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Blackburv 

Psychology  3.  Educational  Psychology. 

Given  extramurally.  Professor  Laird 

Psychology  4.  Fields  of  Psychology. 

A survey  of  the  application  of  psychology  to  different  fields,  such  as  child  psy- 
chology, industrial  psychology,  clinical  psychology,  physiological  psychology, 
social  psychology,  educational  psychology,  personnel  and  vocational  psychology. 

Text-book:  J.  P.  Guilford,  Fields  of  Psychology  (Clarke,  Irwin,  rev.  edn., 
1950).  Supplementary  readings:  J.  L.  Gray,  Psychology  in  Human  Affairs 
(McGraw-Hill,  1946);  R.  H.  Seashore,  Fields  of  Psychology  (Holt,  1942);  F.^ 
K.  Berrien,  Practical  Psychology  (Macmillan,  1949).  * 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 Professor  Smith 

Psychology  6.  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology. 

Not  offered  intramiirally  in  1953-4. 

Psychology  8.  Principles  of  Child  Development. 

A discussion  of  methods  of  child  study,  of  the  process  of  development  and  of 
the  factors  which  influence  development.  A minimum  of  twenty-five  hours  of 
field  work  will  be  required. 

Text-book:  To  be  announced. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  10  Professor  Laird 

Psychology  15.  Experimental  Psychology. 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  and  methods  of  experimental  psychology.  Stu- 
dents will  perform  experiments  in  human  sensation,  perception,  motivation, 
perceptual-motor  and  verbal  learning,  and  thinking.  Recent  research  will  be 
discussed.  The  emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  on  experimental  design. 

Text-book:  B.  J.  Underwood,  Experimental  Psychology  (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  1949).  Assigned  supplementary  readings. 

Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  11 

Laboratory — Thursday,  2-5  Professor  Smith 

Psychology  23.  Social  Psychology 

" Theories,  problems  and  methods  of  social  psychology:  human  inter-action  and 
group  theory;  the  relation  between  the  self  and  the  social  group;  social  norms 
and  social  roles;  the  effect  of  group  conditions  on  judgments  and  attitudes; 
group  conflict  and  group  solidarity. 

Text-book:  S.  E.  Asch,  Social  Psychology  (Prentice-Hall,  1952).  Also  as- 
signed readings. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  Professor  Blackburn 
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Psychology  24.  Dynamics  of  Personality. 

A study  of  personality  development  from  youth  to  old  age,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  theories  of  personality,  methods  of  measuring  personality,  and  factors 
influencing  personality  adjustment  and  maladjustment. 

Assigned  readings. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11  Professor  Laird 

Psychology  26.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mental  Tests. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  mental  testing.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  supervised  training  in  the  administration  of  the  Revised  Stanford- 
Binet  and  Wechsler-Bellevue  tests.  A briefer  consideration  is  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  test:  interest  inventories,  aptitude  tests,  attainment  tests,  and 
personality  tests — including  some  projective  techniques. 

Text-books:  F.  L.  Goodenough,  Mental  Testing  (Rinehart,  1949);  L.  M.  Ter- 
man  & M.  A.  Merrill,  Measuring  Intelligence  (Houghton-Mifflin,  1937);  D. 
Wechsler,  The  Measurement  of  Adult  Intelligence  (Williams  and  Wilkins,  1944). 
Supplementary  readings:  T.  W.  Richards,  Modern  Clinical  Psychology  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1946);  D.  Super,  Appraising  Vocational  Fitness  (Harper,  1950). 
Lectures — Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  9 Professor  Laird 

Psychology  30.  Experimental  Problems. 

A seminar  in  research  problems.  Recent  research  will  be  discussed  and  each 
student  will  develop  and  carry  out  an  original  investigation. 

Hours  by  arrangement  Professor  Smith 

Psychology  31.  Systematic  Psychology. 

Not  offered  in  1953-4. 

Psychology  35.  Abnormal  and  Clinical  Psychology. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  having  a special  bearing  on  the  psychoses  and  psy- 
choneuroses. The  purpose  is  to  give  the  student  a first  hand  acquaintance  with 
clinical  material  and  problems.  The  course  is  given  to  specially  qualified  students 
and  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor  and  the  department. 

Prerequisite — Psychology  24.  Texts  and  hours  by  arrangement. 

Dr  McCuaig  and  Mrs  Baugh 

Reading  Courses 

Psychology  R1.  Applied  Psychology. 

M.  S.  Viteles,  Industrial  Psychology  (Norton);  J.  Tiffin,  Industrial  Psychology 
(Prentice-Hall);  R.  L.  Thorndike,  Research  Problems  and  Techniques  in  Personnel 
Psychology  (Wiley);  A.  Chapanis,  W.  R.  Garner  & C.  T.  Morgan,  Applied  Ex- 
perimental Psychology  (Wiley);  J.  M.  Stephens,  Educational  Psychology  (Holt); 

F.  J.  Roethlisberger  & W.  J.  Dickson,  Management  and  the  Worker  (Harvard 
University  Press);  H.  Cantril,  et  al..  Gauging  Public  Opinion  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity Press). 

Psychology  R2.  Dynamic  Psychology. 

G.  W.  Allport,  Personality  (Holt);  J.  Doilard  & N.  E.  Miller,  Personality  and 
Psychotherapy  (McGraw-Hill);  A.  Kardiner,  The  Individual  and  His  Society 
(Columbia  University  Press);  D.  Kluckhohn  & H.  A.  Murray,  Personality  in 
Nature,  Society  and  Culture  (Knopf). 
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Psychology  R3.  Social  Psychology. 

D.  Krech  & R.  S.  Crutchfield,  Theory  and  Problems  of  Social  Psychology  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill); J.  C.  Flugel,  Man,  Morals  and  Society  (Duckworth);  N.  E.  Miller  & 
J.  Dollard,  Social  Learning  and  Imitation  (Yale  University  Press);  S.  S.  Sar- 
geant.  Social  Psychology  (Ronald). 

Graduate  Courses 

For  information  about  graduate  courses  in  Psychology,  see  the  Calendar 
of  Graduate  Studies. 


Religion 

Rev.  S.  MacLean  Gilmour,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Religion  1.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

The  beginnings  of  Hebrew  literature;  ballads;  war-songs;  folk  lore  and  saga; 
historical  prose;  the  literary  sources  of  the  Hexateuch  and  historical  books;  the 
origin  and  development  of  prophecy;  Hebrew  poetry  and  wisdom  literature;  the 
Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic  writings.  Hebrew  political  history  down  to  the 
Maccabean  period,  and  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  people  to  the  surrounding 
nations  of  antiquity.  Not  offered  in  1953-4. 

Text-books:  Bewer,  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (Columbia  University 
Press);  Goodspeed,  The  Story  of  the  Bible  (University  of  Chicago  Press).  Other 
reading  to  be  assigned. 

Religion  2.  New  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

Origin  of  New  Testament  writings:  Codices  and  Manuscripts;  the  Latin 
Bible;  the  English  versions;  the  Gospels  studied  as  the  literary  sources  of  the  ' 
teaching  of  Jesus;  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  Problems;  the  life  and  letters  of 
St.  Paul;  the  Christian  Apocalypses;  the  social  and  religious  conditions  in  the 
Roman  Empire  and  the  spread  of  Christianity  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  - 

Text-books:  The  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  New  Testament;  Good- 
speed,  Paul  (Winston,  Philadelphia);  Scott,  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Columbia  University  Press).  Other  reading  to  be  assigned. 

Lectures — ^Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  at  1.30  Professor  Gilmour 

Religion  3.  The  Chief  Non-Christian  Religions  of  the  World. 

The  history,  principles,  practices,  and  sacred  literature  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  , 
Confucianism,  Shinto,  Judaism,  Zoroastrianism,  and  Islam;  the  strength  and  t 
weakness  of  the  various  faiths;  their  present  vitality;  areas  of  possible  or  actual  ' 
conflict  and  co-operation. 

Text-books:  Noss,  Man’s  Religions  (Macmillan);  Ballou,  World  Bible  (Viking 
Press). 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  at  2.30  Professor  Gilmour 

Religion  4.  Christianity  Within  Western  Civilization. 

The  impact  of  Christianity  on  the  political,  economic,  social,  intellectual  and  ! 
religious  life  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world;  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  social 
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relations,  political  theory,  education,  scholarship  and  literature  during  the  me- 
diaeval period;  the  social  effects  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Reformations; 
Christianity  and  the  expansion  of  European  peoples  after  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World;  Christianity  and  its  environment  in  modern  times;  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  present-day  Christianity;  the  challenge  to  Christianity  of  new  pa- 
ganisms. 

Text-books:  Nichols,  The  Growth  of  the  Christian  Church  (Westminster); 
Latourette,  Arino  Domini  (Harper). 

Not  offered  in  1953-4. 


Russian  Language  and  Literature 

Valentina  N.  Krotkov,  M.A.,  Instructor 

Course  of  Instruction 
Russian  A.  Elementary  Russian. 

The  object  Of  this  course  is  to  give  students  the  common  vocabulary,  the  funda- 
mental grammatical  structure  of  the  Russian  language  and  a brief  introduction 
to  Russian  literature.  As  this  is  an  introductory  course,  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  required. 

Text-book:  A.  Semeonoff,  A New  Russian  Grammar. 

Hours  to  be  arranged  Mrs  Krotkov 

Spanish  Language  and  Literature 

H.  W.  Hilborn,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
A.  M.  Fox,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor 
J.  K.  McDonald,  M.A.,  Lecturer 


Spanish  A may  be  counted  towards  the  General  degree,  or  as  an  optional 
course  on  Honours  Courses  in  subjects  other  than  Spanish.  It  may  not 
be  counted  towards  a major  or  minor  in  Spanish.  Students  who  enter  thei 
University  without  matriculation  in  Spanish  and  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  this  subject  may  complete  their  programme  of  work  in  the  usual  time 
by  taking  Spanish  A during  their  first  winter  session  and  Spanish  1 in  the 
following  summer. 

Spanish  A {Introductory  Spanish)  is  prerequisite  to  Spanish  1 {In- 
termediate Spanish),  and  Spanish  1 is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses. 
Students  making  Spanish  one  of  the  three  subjects  of  concentration  on  the 
General  Course  take  Spanish  A,  1,  2 {Modern  Authors;  Language)  or 
Spanish  6 {Don  Quijote  and  Representative  Modern  Authors;  Commer- 
cial Spanish)',  or  if  they  have  entered  with  Grade  XII  Spanish,  Spanisfi 
1,  2,  6 or  10  {Modern  Literature;  Composition);  or  if  they  have  Grade 
XIII  Spanish,  Spanish  2,  6,  and  10. 
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The  Honours  Course  in  Spanish 

Candidates  planning  to  take  the  Honours  Course  in  Spanish  are  advisee 
to  offer  Grade  XIII  subjects  as  follows:  English,  Latin,  French,  Spanish 
a science.  Candidates  who  are  not  able  to  take  the  normal  Grade  XI1( 
programme  but  who  have  full  standing  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  may  arrange  their  degree  Course  so  as  to  include  the  subjects  that 
they  lack. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Major 

Spanish  2 — Modern  Authors;  Language 

10 — Modern  Literature;  Composition 
— J^fdma  of  the  Golden  Age;  Advanced  Composition^ 
Civilization 

24 — Cervantes;  Advanced  Composition;  Civilization 

29 —  El  Teatro  Moderno  y la  Novela  Realista 

30 —  Desarrollo  de  La  Lengua  y Literatura  Castellanas  Desd6 

Los  Ortgenes  Hasta  la  Epoca  Moderna;  Introduc-^ 
cion  a la  Literatura  Hispanoamericana 
With  two  courses  to  be  selected  from  Latin  2 {Translation  and  Proso 
Composition),  French  2 {Second  Year  French),  an  Honours 
course  in  English,  History  12  {Mediaeval  Europe,  400-1453) 
or  History  24  {The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation),  Italian 
1 {Intermediate  Italian). 

Spanish  R1 — Civilizacion  Espanola 
R2 — Autores  Cldsicos 

R3 — Autores  Espanoles  e Hispanoamericanos  Modernos 
Italian  1,  if  not  selected  previously,  may  be  substituted  for  one  of 
the  reading  courses. 

{b)  The  Minor 

French  2,  10,  11,  14;  or 

German  2,  10,  and  two  honours  courses  in  German;  or 
English  2 or  5,  10,  and  two  chosen  from  15,  19,  20,  22  or 
Latin  2,  12  or  13,  20,  30. 

(c)  Compulsory  general  courses  to  complete  the  work  for  degree:  With 
French  or  German  or  Latin  as  minor:  English  2,  Philosophy  1 or  5, 
a science.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIII  standing  in  a science,  he  may 
take  a free  option  as  the  third  general  course.  With  English  as  minor: 
Philosophy  1,  a science,  a free  option.  If  the  candidate  has  Grade  XIIT 
standing  in  a science,  he  may  take  a free  option  as  the  second  general 
course. 
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{d)  Two  general  examinations  in  Spanish. 

For  iniormation  about  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  High  School 
Teaching  Certificate  in  Spanish  and  English  or  Spanish  and  French,  see 
pages  89,  90.  For  information  about  scholarships  in  Spanish,  see  pages, 
52,  53. 

A minor  in  Spanish  normally  consists  of  Spanish  2,  10,  and  two 
further  honours  courses.  ^ 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Spanish  A.  Introductory  Spanish. 

For  students  with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish.  The  course  com- 
prises a study  of  the  essentials  of  Spanish  grammar  with  exercises  in  translation 
into  Spanish,  pronunciation,  and  extensive  reading  of  graded  Spanish  texts  de- 
signed to  lead  the  student  from  simple  Spanish  to  prose  of  moderate  difficulty 
and  selected  to  illustrate  various  aspects  of  Spanish-American  civilization.  Oral 
work  in  connection  with  the  texts. 

Text-books:  Babcock  & Trevino,  Inrroduction  to  Spanish  (Houghton-Mifflin); 
Turk,  Asi  se  aprende  el  espanol  (Heath);  Barlow  & Steel,  Noche  oscura  en  Lima 
(Crofts). 

Lectures — ^Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  11 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  9 

Professor  Fox  and  Mr  McDonald 

Spanish  1.  Intermediate  Spanish. 

A more  df'tailed  study  of  Spanish  grammar,  written  exercises  and  composition, 
the  reading  of  a number  of  texts  and  oral  work  thereon.  The  reading  programme 
is  designed  to  lead  the  student  from  easy  texts,  dealing  with  topics  of  Spanish 
and  Spanish-American  history  and  culture,  through  short  stories  and  poems  to 
a standard  modem  drama. 

Prerequisite — Spanish  A or  Grade  XII  Spanish.  Text-books:  Walsh,  Repaso 
(Norton);  Huebener  & Morales,  Grandes  latinoamericanos  (Holt);  Cano,  La 
vida  de  un  picaro  (Macmillan);  Kasten  & Neale-Silva,  Lectures  modernas 
(Harper);  Casona,  La  Sirena  varada  (Appleton-Century-Crofts). 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  9 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  1.30  Professors  Hilborn  and  Fox 

Spanish  2.  Modern  Authors.  Language:  Survey  of  Grammar,  Composi- 
tion, Conversation.  ■’  , 

Prerequisite — Spanish  1 or  Grade  XIII  Spanish.  Text-books:  Bodsworth  Sc 
James,  Ciientos  modernos  (Black);  Palacio  Valdes,  A cara  o cruz  (Macmillan); 
Martinez  Sierra,  Cancion  de  cuna  (Heath);  Martinez  Sierra,  Sueno  de  una 
noche  de  agosto  (Norton);  Barton  & Cuneo,  Spanish  Review  (Crofts) — gram- 
mar study  and  passages  for  composition;  Julio  Camba,  La  rana  viajera  (Heath). 
Conversational  guide  reading  also  assigned.  Extramural  studer|,ts  are  to  obtain: 
Garcia-Prada,  Entenddmonos  (Houghton-Mifflin). 

Extramural  students  must  satisfy  the  oral  requirements.  Unless  these  have  been 
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met  by  previous  work  done  at  the  University,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to 
complete  the  course  at  the  Summer  School  or  to  ttake  a special  oral  examination. 
Lectures— Tutsd^y,  Thurscfay,  Saturday  at  9,  and  additional . practice  hours. 
^ Professor  Fox  and  Mr  McDonald 

Spanish  6.  Don  Quijote,  Representative  Modern  Authors.  Commercial 
Spanish. 

The  study  of  commercial  Spanish,  with  exercises  in  Spanish  commercial  cor- 
respondence, constitutes  one  third  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite— Spanish  1 or  Grade  XIII  Spanish.  Text-books:  Cervantes,  Don 
Quijote  de  la  Mancha,  ed.  J.  Cano  (Macmillan);  Pattison,  Representative  Spanish 
Authors,  Vol.  II  (Oxford  University  Press);  Arjona,  Viaje  de  negocios  (American 
Book  Company).  Readings  in  Don  Quijote  in  addition  to  those  found  in  Cano’s 
selections  will  be  assigned. 

Lectures — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday  at  10 

Additional  time  for  conversation  may , be  required.  Mr  McDonald 

Pass  students  may  be  admitted' to  i courses  numbered  10  and  upward 
if  their  previous  work  in  Spanish  is  of  sufficiently  high  calibre.  Beforei 
enrolling  in  such  courses  they  should  obtain  the  consent  of  the  department. 

Spanish  10.  Modern  Literature.  Composition. 

Text-books:  Mitchell,  Intermediate  Spanish  Composition  (Longmans,  Green); 
Perez  Galdos,  Dona  Perfecta  (Ginn);  Valera,  Pepita  Jimenez  (Heath);  Garcia 
Gutierrez,  El  trovador  (Heath);  Benavente,  Tres  comedias  (Heath);  Quinteros, 
Dona  Clarifies,  Manana  de  sol  (Heath);  Marquina,  En  Elandes  se  ha  miesto 
el  sol  (Heath). 

Lectures— Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  1.30  Professor  Hilborn 

Spanish  22.  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.  Advanced  Composition.  Civiliza- 
tion. ^ ‘ ' 

A study  of  representative  comedias  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro.  Exercises  in  advanced, 
prose  composition.  Civilization  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

Text-book:  Alpern  & Martel,  Diez  comedias  del  Siglo  de  Oro  (Harper).  This 
course  will  require  considerable  use  of  the  library. 

{Not  offered  in  1953-4) 

Spanish  24.  Cervantes  and  his  Times.  Advanced  Composition.  Civilization. 
Studies  relating  to  the  Quijote.  Exercises  in  advanced  prose  composition.  Civiliza- 
tion to  the  seventeenth  century. 

Text-book:  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha  (in 
Coleccion  Austral,  Espasa-Calpe).  This  course  will  require  considerable  use  of  the 
library. 

Lectures — Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  at  10 

e or.  7-,  ^ Professor  Hilborn  and  Mr  McDonald 

SPANISH  29.  El  Teatro  Moderno  y la  Novela  Realista. 

Text-books:  Nineteenth  Century  Spanish  Plays,  ed.  L.  E.  Brett  (Appleton-Cen- 
mry);  Valera,  Pepita  Jimenez  (Heath);  Perez  Galdos,  Dona  Perfecta  (Ginn). 
For  reference:  Cesar  Barja,  Libros  y autores  modernos,  rev.  ed.  (Campbell’s. 
Book  Co.,  Los  Angeles). 

Not  offered  in  1953-4. 
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Spanish  30.  DesarroUo  de  la  Lenguq  y Literatura  Castellanas  desde  los 
Ongenes  Hasta  la  Epoca  Moderna.  Introduccion  a la  Literatura 
Hispanoamericana 

Text-books:  Romera-Navarro,  Antologia  de  ta  literatura  espanola  (Heath);  Jorge 
Isaacs,  Mam  (Ginn) ;Ricardo  Giiiraldes,  Don  Segundo  Sombra  (Holt);  Rdmulo 
Gallegos,  Dona  Barbara  (Crolts);  Giro  Alegria,  El  mundo  es  ancho  y ajena 
(Crofts);  Gregorio  Lopez  y Puentes,  Tierra  (Ginn). 

Hours  to  be  arranged  Professor  Fox  au^Mr  McDonald 

Reading  Courses 

Spanish  R1.  Civilizacion  Espanola. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  distinctive 'features  of  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion and  to  enable  him  to  make  just  comparisons  between*  this  civilization  and 
others.  This  course  is  complementary  to  the  civilization  studies  of  Spanish  22 
and  24. 

Rafael  Altamira,  Manual  de  historia  de  Espana,  or  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Spain^ 
A Brief  History;  N.  B.  Adams,  sections  on  history  and  the  arts;  Paul 

Jamot,  La  Peinture  en  Espagne;  Havelock  Ellis,  The  Soul  of  Spain;  Tamayo  y 
Baus,  La  locura  de  amor;  Santa  Teresa,  Libro  de  su  vida  (Las  misericordias  de 
Dios);  George  Borrow,  The  Bible  in  Spain;  Unamuno,  Perplexities  and  Para- 
doxes; Baroja,  ualacam  el  aventurero;  Elliott  Paul,  The  Life  and  Death  of  a 
Spanish  Town;  Madariaga,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards.  References  and 
a reading  plan  will  be  provided  by  the  instructor  in  charge.  Professor  FOK 

Spanish  R2.  Autores  Cldsicos. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  literary  trends  which  led  to 
Spain’s  Golden  Age,  and  to  give  him  a clear  concept  of  that  age  as  reflected  in 
its  literature.  This  course  is  complementary  to  the  literary  studies  of  Spanish 
22  and  24.  The  Instructor  will  give  occasional  guidance  to  assist  in  the  analysis 
of  literary  trends  and  in  the  criticism  of  certain  individual  works. 

Romancero  general  (Biblioteca  de  autores  espanoles,  Vol.  16,  Nos.  918-950); 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Works  (ed.  Keniston);  Gongora,  Poesias  (ed.  Baker,  pp. 
1-24),  Soledad  Primera  (same  edition,  pp.  46-80);  Quevedo,  La  vida  del  Buscon; 
Lope  de  Vega,  Amur  sin  saber  a quien.  La  moza  de  cdntaro;  Tirso  de  Molina, 
El  vergonzoso  en  palacio;  Alarcon,  Las  paredes  oyen;  Calderon,  El  Mdgico 
prodigioso,  El  alcalde  de  Zalamea.  Professor  Hilborn 

Spanish  R3.  Autores  Espanoles  e Hispanoamericanos  Modernos. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  more  important  achievements  of  Span- 
ish literature  having  a background  outside  of  Spain  itself,  including  the  literatura 
of  Spanish  America.  This  course  is  complementary  to  parts  of  Spanish  10  and 
30.  The  instructor  will  give  occasional  suggestions  to  assist  the  student  in  his) 
approach  to  this  body  of  literature.  Several  histories  of  literature  should  be  con- 
sulted for  reference. 

Blasco  Ibanez,  Los  cuatro  jinetes  del  Apocalipsis;  Pio  Baroja,  Paradox,  Rey: 
Azuela,  Los  de  abajo;  Lopez  y Fuentes,  El  indio;  Altarmirano,  El  zarco; 
Hernandez,  Martin  Fierro;  Galvez,  La  pampa  y su  pasion;  Wast,  La  casa  de  los 
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Cuervos;  Florencio  Sanchez,  La  gringa;  Barrios,  El  hermano  asno. 

Professor  Hilborn^^ 

Graduate  Courses 

For  information  about  graduate  courses  in  Spanish,  see  the  Calendar  of  , 
Graduate  Studies. 

ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

The  courses  in  Italian  are  offered  only  if  they  are  asked  for  by  five  or 
more  students.  They  are  recommended  especially  for  students  taking  thei 
Honours  Course  in  Spanish  or  French  or  the  course  of  study  leading  to 
the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  Spanish  and 
French.  Italian  1 may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  reading  courses  or  one 
of  the  courses  given  outside  the  department  of  Spanish  on  the  major  in 
Spanish. 

Courses  of  Instruction 
Italian  A.  Introductory  Italian. 

The  general  aims  of  the  course  correspond  to  those  of  Spanish  A,  but  the  amount 
of  work  covered  will  be  considerably  greater. 

Text-books:  Russo,  Present  Day  Italian  (Heath);  Goggio,  A New  Italian  Read- 
er for  Beginners  (Heath);  Masella,  Le  Avventure  di  Giovanni  Passaguai  (Holt)," 
Bergin,  Modern  Italian  Short  Stories  (Heath). 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Hilborn 

I"^^kiAN  1.  Intermediate  Italian  and  Introduction  to  Literature. 

A continuation  of  grammar  and  oral  work,  along  with  a study  of  some  important 
representative  works  in  Italian  literature. 

Prerequisite— Italian  A or  Grade  XIII  Italian.  Text-books:  Russo,  Present 
Day  Italian  (Heath);  Marraro,  Contemporary  Italian  Short  Stories  (Holt); 
Pirandello,  Cost  e se  vi  pare  (Heath);  Goldoni,  II  vero  amico  (Heath);  Manzoni 
I promessi  sposi,  ed.  Geddes  & Wilkins  (Heath);  Dante,  La  vita  nuova,  ed  Mc- 
Kenzie (Heath). 

Hours  to  be  arranged  Professor  Hilborn 
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Absence  from  class,  certificate  for,  28 
Academic  year,  viii-ix 
Administration,  The,  3-8;  see  also  Gov- 
ernment and  Administration 
Admission,  requirements  for,  31-5;  by 
matriculation,  31-3;  by  equivalent  ex- 
amination, 34-5;  by  special  regulation, 
35;  of  ex-service  men  and  women,  34; 
to  advanced  standing,  35;  to  Honours, 
86;  to  Combined  Course  in  Arts  and 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  92-3 
Advanced  standing,  see  Admission 
Allowance  of  credit  on  courses  taken  in 
another  University,  35;  fee  for,  38 
Alma  Mater  Society,  29;  lecture,  29 
Ancient  History,  courses  of  instruction 
in,  117;  scholarships  in,  49 
Applied  Science,  Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  for 
Graduates  in,  91-2 
Art,  courses  of  instruction  in,  97 
Arts,  Bachelor  of,  see  Bachelor  of  Arts; 
and  Physical  and  Health  Education, 
Combined  Course  in,  92-4;  and  Theo- 
logy, Combined  Course  in,  94;  Master 
of,  see  Master  of  Arts 
Astronomy,  course  of  instruction  in,  154 
Athletics,  facilities  for,  22-3 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  83-90;  Honours  de- 
gree, requirements  for,  86;  General 
degree,  requirements  for,  83-4;  see 
also  Arts  and  Physical  and  Health  Ed-< 
ucation.  Arts  and  Theology,  Combined 
Courses  in;  see  also  Degrees 
Bacteriology,  courses  of  instruction  in, 
98 

Ban  Righ  Hall,  26 
Berry  House,  25-6 

Biochemistry,  courses  of  instruction  in, 
100-1 

Biology,  courses  of  instruction  in,  104-7; 
Honours  Course  in,  102-4;  field  work 
in,  22;  scholarships  in,  57-8 
Board  and  room,  cost  of,  27;  cost  of  in 
cooperative  residence,  25-6 
Board  of  Trustees,  xvi,  5-6 
Boucher  House,  26 

Bursaries,  B’nai  B’rith,  Kingston,  61;  Do- 


minion-Provincial Student- Aid,  Type 
B,  63;  George  Taylor  and  Lilian  Cole- 
man Taylor,  64;  Robert  Bruce,  61; 
University  Women’s  Club  of  Kingston, 
62;  see  also  Scholarships 

Calendar,  x-xi 

Canadian  Officers’  Training  Corps,  29- 
30 

Certificate,  for  absence  from  class,  28; 
of  standing  equivalent  to  Ontario 
Grade  XIII,  35;  of  vaccination,  28; 
see  also  Teachers’  Certificates 
Chemistry,  courses  of  instruction  in,  109- 
13;  Honours  Course  in,  108-9;  fellow- 
ships in,  67;  scholarships  in,  58-9 
Class  of  degree,  in  honours  courses,  88 
Classical  Literature,  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in,  113;  scholarship  in,  49 
Classics,  courses  of  instruction  in,  113- 
20;  scholarships  in,  48-9;  Interim  High 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A, 
in,  89,  115;  see  also  Ancient  History, 
Classical  Literature,  Greek,  Latin 
Collins  House,  25-6 

Commerce  and  Administration,  courses 
of  instruction  in,  176-8;  fellowships  in, 
67-8;  see  also  Political  and  Economic 
Science 

Commercial  Specialist’s  Certificate,  91 
Co-operative  residence,  for  men  (Berry 
House,  Collins  House),  25-6;  for  wo- 
men (Boucher  House),  26 
Correspondence,  courses  by,  see  Extra- 
mural work 

Council  of  Legal  Education  of  Great 
Britain,  25 

Council,  University,  see  University  Cown- 
cil 

Courses,  Graduate,  95-6;  half-courses, 
82;  number  of,  in  a year,  78;  number- 
ing of,  82;  credit  for,  taken  at  another 
university,  see  Allowance;  see  also  Ba- 
chelor of  Arts,  Extramural  work.  Gen- 
eral B.A.,  Honours  B.A.,  Summer 
School 

Degrees,  by  examination,  24;  in  absentia, 
46:  see  also  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Doctor 
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ot  Philosophy,  Master  of  Arts;  in 

course,  24;  honorary,  24;  hoods  for, 
24-5 

Diplomas  granted  by  the  University,  24 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  degree  of,  96 
Douglas  Library,  see  Library 
Drama,  courses  of  instruction  in,  120; 
Andrina  McCulloch  Scholarship  for 
Drama,  60 

Economics,  courses  of  instruction  in, 
^^2-4;  see  also  Politipal  and  Economic 
Science 

Emeritus  Professors,  9 
Employment  service,  30 
English  A,  83,  123 

English  Language  and  Literature,  courses 
of  instruction  in,  123-5,  Honours 
Course  in,  121-2;  Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  Eng- 
lish, English  and  Latin,  English  and 
French,  English  and  German,  English 
and  Spanish,  89,  90;  scholarships  in, 
49-51 

Entrance,  see  Admission 
Equipment  and  special  features,  18-23 
Examinations,  extramural,  40-2;  final,  80; 
Graduate  Record,  96;  mid-term,  1% 
mid-year,  80;  Reading  Course,  80;  spe- 
cial, 81;  supplemental,  41,  80-1 
Examinations,  admission  to,  80;  applica- 
tion for  (extramural),  41,  80;  fees  for, 
46-7;  re-reading  of,  81;  determination 
of  standing  in,  78,  81;  grades  in,  81 
Exchange  scholarships,  see  Scholarships 
Expenses,  cost-of-living  for  students,  27 
Ex-servicemen,  admission  of,  34,  83 
Extramural  work,  courses  of  instruction 
offered  in,  in  each  year,  42-3;  admis- 
sion to,  36-8;  examinations  in,  40-2; 
fees  for,  38-9,  47;  library  facilities  for, 
40;  registration  for,  37-8;  residence 
requirements  for,  39;  scholarship  in 
English  2,  49-50;  supplemental  exam- 
inations in,  41;  textbooks  for  40 

Faculty,  the,  9-17 

Faculty  boards,  xvii-xviii 

Failures  and  low  grades,  79-81;  in  extra- 


mural examinations,  40-2;  involving 
less  of  year,  79;  involving  withdrawal 
from  the  University,  79 
Fees,  examination,  46-7;  extramural  and 
Summer  School,  38-9,  47;  graduate, 
46;  graduation,  46;  intramural,  45; 
laboratory,  46;  pro  tanto  allowance, 
46,  47;  year,  46;  when  payable,  45;  for 
courses  in  Physical  and  Health  Edu- 
cation, 45;  in  Combined  Course  in 
- Arts  and  Theology,  94 
Fellowships,  Resident,  66;  Travelling, '65; 

Departmental,  66-70 
Fellowships  in  Chemistry,  67;  in  Com- 
merce, 67-8;  in  Geology,  68-9;  in  His- 
tory, 69;  in  Industrial  Relations,  69- 
70;  in  Philosophy,  70;  in  Physics,  67, 
68;  see  also  Scholarships 
Field  work,  facilities  for,  in  Geological 
Sciences  and  in  Botany  and  Zoology, 
22 

Fraternities,  29 

French  Language  and  Literature,  courses 
of  instruction  in,  127-9;  Interim  High 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A, 
in  French  and  Latin,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, French  and  German,  French  and 
Spanish,  89-90;  Honours  Course  in, 
125-7;  oral  work  in,  127;  scholarships 
in,  51;  prize  in  (Summer  School),  77 

General  B.A.,  requirements  for,  83-5; 
granted  for  work  in  an  Honours 
Course,  88 

General  Honours  Course,  see  Honours 
B.A 

Geological  Sciences,  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in,  132-7;  fellowships  in,  68-9; 
field  work  in,  22;  Honours  Course  in, 
130-2;  scholarships  in,  59-60 
German  Language  and  Literature,  cours- 
es of  instruction  in,  139-42;  Honours 
Course  in,  138-9;  Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in  Ger- 
man and  English,  German  and  French, 
89-90;  scholarships  in,  51-2 
Government  and  Administration,  xvi- 
xviii 

Grade  XIII  examinations,  31 
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Grade  XIII,  certificates  equivalent  to 
Ontario,  34;  recommended  program- 
mes of  study  in,  32-3 
Grades  in  examination  standing,  81 
Graduate  work,  application  for,  95-6; 
fees  for,  46;  requirement  for,  95-6; 
thesis  requirement,  95-6 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  courses 
of  instruction  in,  115-6;  Honours 
Course  in,  114-5,  scholarships  in,  49; 
see  also  Ancient  History,  Classics, 
Latin 

Gymnasium,  description  of,  22-3 
Gymnasium  costume  for  women  stu- 
dents, 26 

Health  insurance,  27-8 
Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  cours- 
es of  instruction  in,  142;  scholarships! 
in,  52 

High  School  Teacher’s  Certificates,  88; 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certi- 
ficate, Type  A,  88,  for  graduates  in 
Applied  Science,  91;  in  Physical  and 
Health  Education,  92;  see  also  Tea- 
chers’ Certificates 

History,  courses  of  instruction  in,  146-9; 
fellowships  in,  69;  Honours  Course 
in,  143-5;  Interim  High  School  Assis- 
tant’s Certificate,  Type  A,  in,  90,  145; 
scholarships  in,  53 
History  of  the  University,  xiv-xv 
Honours  B.A.  courses,  admission  to,  86; 
classes  in,  88;  final  year  examinations 
in,  87-8;  General,  87;  in  languages 
leading  to  Interim  High  School  Assis- 
tant’s Certificate,  Type  A,  89-90; 
length  of,  87;  General  degree  on,  88; 
specialized,  86 
Hoods,  see  Degrees 
Hospital  care,  see  Health  Insurance 

Industrial  Relations,  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in,  150;  Department  of,  150;  fel- 
lowships in,  69-70;  prize  in,  56 
Inspectors’  Certificates,  92 
Institute  of  Local  Government,  172 
Italian  Language  and  Literature,  courses 
of  instruction  in,  188 


Laboratories,  20-2 
Laboratory  fee,  see  Fees 
Languages,  Honours  courses  in,  88-90 
Latin  Language  and  Literature,  courses 
of  instruction  in,  119-20;  Interim  High 
School  Assistant’s  Certicate,  Type  A, 
in  Classics,  and  Latin  and  English,  89; 
Honours  Course  in,  118-9;  scholar- 
ships in,  48-9;  see  also  Ancient  His- 
tory, Classical  Literature,  Greek 
Library,  18-20;  Curators  of,  8;  facilities 
for  extramural  students,  40 
Local  Government,  Institute  of,  172 
Loss  of  year,  79 

Master  of  A^ts,  fees  for,  46;  require- 
ments for,  95-6 

Mathematics,  courses  of  instruction  in, 
153-5;  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s 
Certificate,  Type  A,  in,  90-2;  Honours 
Course  in,  151-3;  scholarships  in,  56-7 
Matriculation  examinations,  31 
Mature  students,  admission  of,  35-7 
Medals,  77;  see  also  Scholarships 
Medical  care,  27-8 
Military  services,  29-30 
Miller  Analogies  Test,  96 
Museums,  20 

Music,  courses  of  instruction  in,  155-6; 

see  also  University  Concert  Series 
Music  Room,  23 
Pass  B.A.,  see  General  B.A 
Philosophy,  courses  of  instruction  in, 
158-60;  fellowships  in,  70;  Honours 
Course  in,  156-8;  scholarships  in,  53 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  Com- 
bined Course  in  Arts  and,  92-4;  fees 
for,  45-6;  for  first  year  students,  45-6; 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certi- 
ficate, Type  A and  B,  in,  92 
Physical  examination  of  students,  28 
Physical  welfare  of  students,  27-8 
Physics,  courses  of  instruction  in,  164-6; 
fellowships  in,  67,  68;  Honours  Courso 
in,  162-3;  scholarships  in,  56-7 
Politics,  courses  of  instruction  in,  174-6;( 
see  also  Political  and  Economic  Sci-“ 
ence 

Political  and  Economic  Science,  courses 
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of  instruction  in,  172-8;  Commerce 
and  Administration,  176-8;  Economics, 
172-4;  Politics,  174-6;  Sociology,  176; 
Honours  Course  in,  169-72;  scholar- 
ships in,  53-6 
Preparatory  courses,  82 
Prizes,  52,  53,  55,  56,  58,  59,  62,  63-4, 
75-7;  see  also  Scholarships 
Pro  tanto  allowance,  see  Fees 
Psychology,  courses  of  instruction  in, 
179-82;  Honours  Course  in,  178-9; 
scholarship  in,  53 

Public  Administration,  Honours  Course 
in,  171 

Public  Speaking,  Andrina  McCulloch 
Scholarship  for,  60 

R.C.A.F.  Reserve  University  Squadron, 
30 

Registration,  30;  dates  of,  viii-ix,  fee  for 
late,  30 

Religion,  courses  of  instruction  in,  182-3 
Re-reading  of  examination  papers,  see 
Examinations 
Residences,  25-6 

Residence  requirements  for  degree,  39  | 

Roman  and  Greek  History,  see  Ancient 
History 

Russian  Language  and  Literature,  course 
of  instruction  in,  183 

Scholarships,  Exchange,  52,  65;  General, 
60-5;  Matriculation,  48;  Undergrad- 
uate, 48-65;  regulations  governing,  in 
Arts,  48;  see  also  Fellowships 
Scholarships  in  Biology,  57-8;  in  Chem- 
istry, 58-9;  in  Classics,  48-9;  in  Com- 
merce, 55-6;  in  Drama,  60;  in  Econ- 
omics, 53-5;  in  English,  49-51;  in  Ex- 
tramural English  2,  49-50;  in  French, 
51;  in  Geological  Sciences,  59-60;  in 
German,  51-2;  in  Greek,  49;  in  Heb- 
rew, 52;  in  History,  53;  in  Latin,  48-9; 
in  Mathematics,  56-7;  in  Philosophy, 
53;  in  Physics,  56-7;  in  Politics,  53-5; 
in  Psychology,  53;  in  Public  Speaking, 
60;  in  Spanish,  52-3;  see  also  Fellow- 
ships 


Scholarships,  Bursaries,  Fellowships,  , 
Prizes,  and  Medals 
Abramsky,  Harry,  Scholarships  in 
Commerce,  55;  in  Hebrew,  52 
Aikins,  Sir  James,  Fellowship  in 
History,  69 

Alumni  Association  see  General  Al- 
umni Association 

Arts  ’01  Fellowship  in  English,  50; 

’09  Scholarship  in  History,  53; 

’15  Scholarship,  57;  ’50  Schol- 
arship, 61 

Atkinson  Foundation  Scholarship, 
64 

Baker,  Manley  B.,  Scholarships  in 
Geology,  59-60 

William  Coombs,  Memorial 

Prize  in  Physics,  56 
B’nai  B’rith,  Kingston,  Bursary,  61; 

Ottawa,  Scholarship  in  French,  5 1 
Bogart,  Flossie  May,  Scholarship  in 
Greek,  49 

Bruce,  E.  L.,  Memorial  Scholarship 
in  Geology,  68 

-Robert,  Bursaries,  61;  Scholar- 
ships, 60 

California  Standard  Company  Fel- 
lowship, 68;  Scholarships,  57 
Cameron,  M.  C.,  Prize  in  Gaelic, 
75 

Canadian  Federation  of  University 
Women  Scholarships,  73-4 
Canadian  Officers’  Training  Corps 
Scholarships,  61 

Cappon,  James,  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship in  English,  49 
Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  Scho- 
larships, 59 

C.l.L.  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  or 
Chemical  Engineering,  67 
Clarkson  Prize  in  Accounting,  55 
Cohen,  Isaac,  Scholarship  in  Philo- 
sophy, 53 

Curtis  Memorial  Foundation,  76-7 
Daughters  of  the  Empire  Postgrad- 
uate Fellowships  (Overseas),  74-5 
Davies,  Senator,  Poetry  Prize,  75-6 
Day  Scholarship  in  Physics  and  Ma- 
thematics, 57 
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(continued) 

Dominion-Provinaial  Student-Aid 
Bursaries,  Type  B,  63 
Dunn,  Sir  James,  Scholarship  in 
Commerce,  55 

Dunning,  Chancellor  C.  A.,  Scho- 
larship in  Political  and  Economic 
Science,  54 

Dupuis,  N.  F.,  Scholarship  in  Math- 
ematics, 56 

Finlay,  C.  F.  J.,  Memorial  Prize  in 
Commerce,  55 

Forrester,  Edgar,  Scholarship  in  Or- 
al French,  77 

General  Alumni  Association,  Tor- 
onto Branch,  Scholarship,  60 
Gordon,  Wilhelmina,  Foundation  in 
English,  51 

Gowan  Foundation  No.  I,  54;  No. 

II,  58;  No.  Ill,  55 
Haydon,  Andrew,  Scholarship  in 
Colonial  History,  53 
Hayunga  Scholarship,  61;  see  also 
C.O.T.C.  Scholarships 
Hersey,  Milton,  Fellowship  in  Che- 
mistry, 67 

Hicks,  Clarence  J.,  Memorial  Fel- 
lowship in  Industrial  Relations, 
69-70 

Hillmer,  Arthur,  Memorial  Prize* in 
Commerce,  55 

Industrial  Relations  Prize  No.  1,  56 
Khaki  University  and  Y.M.C.A.  Me- 
morial Fund,  61-2 
Laird,  Alexander,  Scholarship  in 
English,  49 

Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Memorial 
Scholarship  in  French,  51 
Leonard,  Reuben  Wells,  Resident 
Fellowships,  66;  Scholarships,  60, 
64-5;  Travelling  Fellowships,  65 
Lieff,  Solomon,  Prize  in  Physical 
Chemistry,  58 

Lochead,  W.M.O.,  Scholarship  in 
Economics,  53-4 

Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Relations 
Fellowship,  67-8 

Marty  Memorial  Scholarship,  70-1 
Matheson  Prize,  77 


Medals,  77 

Merkley,  E.  D.,  Prize  in  Mathema- 
tics 2,  56 

Mewkill,  Mary,  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship in  English,  50 
Milligan,  George  MacBeth,  Fellow- 
ship in  Philosophy,  70 
Moffat,  William,  Scholarship  in 
Chemistry,  58 

Montgomery,  O.  M.,  Memorial 
Fund,  62-3 

MacClement,  W.T.,  Memorial  Scho- 
larship in  Biology  1,  57;  Prizes,  77 
McCulloch,  Andrina,  Scholarships, 
Drama,  60;  Presentation  of  Thesis 
Material,  60-1;  Public  Speaking, 
60 

Frederica,  Scholarships  in  La- 
tin, 48-9 

Roberta,  Scholarships  in  Eng- 
lish, 50 

Mcllquham  Foundation  in  English, 
50-1 

Mclver  Scholarships  in  English,  50 
MacLachlan,  Alexander,  Peace 
Prize,  75 

McLaughlin,  R.  Samuel,  Resident 
Fellowships,  66;  Travelling  Fel- 
lowship, 65 

MacLennan  Scholarship  in  Greek, 
49 

Mary  Fraser,  Prize  in  Hebrew, 

52. 

McNeill  Prize,  77 

Near,  Susan,  Scholarships  in  Chem- 
istry, 58;  in  Geology,  60;  in  Ger- 
man, 52;  in  History,  53;  in  Ma- 
thematics, 56;  in  Physics,  57;  in 
Psychology,  53;  in  Spanish,  52-3 

W.  W.,  Scholarships  in  Biology, 

58;  in  Classics,  49;  in  French,  51;, 
in  German,  51-2;  in  Political  and 
Economic  Science,  54;  in  Span- 
ish, 52 

Neish,  A.  C.,  Prizes  in  Chemistry 
or  Chemical  Engineering,  59 
William,  Fellowship  in  Chem- 
istry, 67 

Nichols,  Dr  William  H.,  Scholarship 
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in  Chemistry,  58 

Ottawa  Ladies’  College  Scholar- 
ships, 63 

Patton,  George  and  Mary  Louise, 
Memorial  Scholarship  in  Political 
and  Economic  Science,  54 
Pipe  Band  Scholarship,  61 
Prince  of  Wales  Prize,  75 
Rattray,  Major  James  H.,  Scholar- 
ship, 69 

Rhodes  Scholarship,  71-3 
Shell  Oil  Fellowship,  67 
Shortt,  Adam,  Scholarship  in  Poli- 
tical Science,  54 
Social  Engineering  Prize,  63-4 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  Prize 
of,  59. 

Stafford,  Ann  Eliza,  Scholarship  in 
Biology,  58. 

St  Andrew’s  Exchange  Scholarship, 
65. 

Taylor,  George  and  Lilian  Coleman, 
Bursary,  64 

Lilian  Coleman,  Prize,  62 

Tyrrell,  J.  B.,  Scholarship  in  Econ- 
omic Geology,  68-9 
University  Scholarships,  60 
University  Women’s  Club  of  Kings- 
ton Bursary,  62 
Wallace  Prize,  77 

Walsh,  Thomas  M.,  Memorial  Prize 
in  History,  53 

Waterhouse,  Edwin,  Scholarship  jn 
Commerce,  55-6 
Welch  Scholarship,  64 
Western  Ontario  Graduates  Fellow- 
ship in  History,  69 
Whig-Standard  Essay  Prize,  76 
Science,  General  Honours  Course  for 
teachers  in,  90;  Interim  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  in,  88- 
90 

Secondary  School  Graduation  Diploma, 
31;  certificates  equivalent  to,  34-5 
Senate,  the,  xvii,  7-8 
Sociology,  course  of  instruction  in,  176; 
see  also  Political  and  Economic 
Science 


Sororities,  28-9 

Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  cours- 
es of  instruction  in,  185-8;  Honours 
Course  in,  184-5;  scholarships  in,  52- 
3;  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s 
Certificate,  Type  A,  in  Spanish  and 
French,  and  Spanish  and  English,  89^ 
90 

Stadium,  George  Richardson  Memorial, 
22 

Standing,  determination  of,  78,  81 
Student  Interests,  see  Fees 
Student  self-government,  22 
Students’  Memorial  Union,  25 
Summer  School,  admission  to,  36-8; 
courses  offered  at,  43;  examinations, 
44;  fees  for,  38-9,  47;  prizes,  76-7; 
purpose  of,  43-4;  residence  require- 
ments, 39 

Supplemental  examinations,  see  Examin- 
ations 

Teachers’  Certificates,  for  graduates  in 
Applied  Science,  91-2;  Commercial 
Specialist,  91;  High  School,  88;  High 
School  Assistant’s,  Interim,  Type  A 
and  B,  88;  High  School,  Permanent 
First  Class,  31-2,  37,  88 
Theology,  Combined  Course  in  Arts  and, 
94 

Thesis,  see  Graduate  work 
Timetable  of  lectures  and  laboratories, 
xii-xiii 

Transfer  from  extramural  to  intramural 
courses,  39-40. 

Trustees,  see  Board  of  Trustees. 

Tutors,  16-7 

University  Concert  Series,  23 
University  Council,  xvi,  6-7 
University  Naval  Training  Division,  29 
University  Scholarships,  see  Scholarships 
Unmatriculated  students,  admission  of, 
34-5,  83 

Vaccination,  certificate  of,  28 
Veterans,  admission  of,  34,  83 

Withdrawal  of  students,  78,  79 
Women  students,  information  for,  26 
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